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PREFACE. 

The comparative inaccessibility of the Pa/rva naturaiia 
(they exist in English only in Taylor's paraphrase) has 
induced me to prepare an English version of these im- 
portant tractates. To this I have added a translation of 
the De anima, in order that English readers might have in 
a single volume a practically complete account of Aris- 
totle's psychological theories. Such a work seemed to me 
to be all the more necessary at the present time in view 
of the need of available primary sources for historical 
research in philosophy and psychology. An adequate 
history of psychology has not as yet been written. 

The translation of Aristotle's works, owing to their 
crabbed Greek, their puzzling lacunae and breviloquence, — 
oftentimes they are almost unintelligible jottings intended, 
perhaps, for lecture-notes or for later elaboration which 
they never received, — has at no time been regarded by 
scholars as an easy or attractive task. It is only their 
immense historical significance and the intrinsic value of 
their content that could induce one now -a- days to set 
hand to the work. The De anima and Pa/rva naturaiia 

cannot be said to be in a more satisfactory condition 

vu 



vm PREFACE 

than the other writings of Aristotle. I have, however, 
attempted no speculative reoonstraction, such as has been 
applied with some success to the Politics by Barthflemy- 
St.-Hilaire and SusemihL The attempt has not been ver^^* 
fortunate in the case of Essen's restoration of the De 
anvma, and, so far as I know, his predecessors in the 
same endeavour have not been more successful. Growing 
distrust of the radical treatment of texts seems to me a 
hopeful mark of critical scholarship. My translation is 
based on the text of the late Wilhelm Biehl (Teubner 
series), whose emendations I have constantly compared 
with the Berlin edition, and with whose conser^ative 
judgment I have generally found myself in accord. Where 
I have deviated from his text, I have stated my reading 
in a foot-note. In 1897 I made a careful examination of 
Codex E (Parisiensis Regius 1853), the best of the MSS. 
for the texts here translated, but as Biehl collated this 
Codex in the same year and published his Parva Tiatur- 
alia the year following, my work was rendered unneces- 
sary. In any case, I was not interested primarily in 
textual questions, excepting in so far as the establishment 
of the text was ancillary to the establishment of doctrine. 
I have aimed, therefore, to avoid the accumulation of notes 
of a purely scholastic kind, which in the present volume 
could only be marks of a diligent pedantry, and while I 
have neglected no source of information and assistance 
amongst ancient or modem commentators, I have rigidly 
excluded all such matter as had no real interest for the 
doctrinal exposition of the treatises in hand, or for the 
history of science. 



PREFACE IX 

M. Rodier 8 text of the De anima with translation and 
notes (2 vols., Paris, 1900) is a notable product of French 
scholarship, in which the widely scattered materials of 
interpretation have been brought together and utilized with 
singular industry and insight. M. £odier's volumes have 
been prepared with a bias of interest different from that 
with which my own work is written, concerned, as they 
are, largely with questions of text, of philological criticism, 
and of the literary aspects of interpretation. They do 
not include the Parva naturalia. The aim of the present 
translation and introduction is rather to make easily acces- 
sible to Elnglish scholars the scientific content of these 
Aristotelian treatises, and thereby to facilitate inquiry into 
the history of philosophical and psychological ideas. For 
this reason my work does not duplicate the much wider 
and more ambitious investigations of M. Rodier, to whose 
scholarly labour I wish to pay my warmest tribute. 

I desire further to record here my grateful acknowledg- 
ment of various and valuable help from my colleagues, 
Professors Bennett, Creighton, and Titchener. Professor 
Titchener has read the proof-sheets of the entire volume, 
and to him I am especially indebted for many suggestions 
and criticisms. 



CoRXELL University, Ithaca, N.Y., 
Jult/ 29M, 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

The Soul and Life. 

tle's theories regarding the structure and functions 
; * sonl ' are found chiefly in the De Anima ^ 
he tractates collectively known as the Pai'va 
aiia.* These works belong to that part of the 
\ which deals with what Aristotle understands 
lysics, i.e. the world of corporeal substances, sub- 
8 subject to motion and rest. Mathematical bodies, 
)eing subject to motion, are excluded. Soul is 
ed to all bodies whose principle of motion is 
;nt in their own nature. In other words, it is to all 
ic bodies that Aristotle applies the term ; to him the 
' soul ' is synonymous with the word * life.* Accord- 
the higher phenomena of mental life are included 
y the vital activities. Aristotle, therefore, regards 
ology from the point of view of Biology. 
5 philasopher of Stagira is known chiefly through his 
\ on Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and Politics. It 
Qainly through these disciplines that he dominated 
tellectual development of the western world down to 
a of modem science ; and yet his writings on Physics 

^ee note. Translation, p. 1.' 'See note, Translation, p. 145. 
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xv: IXTRODCCnOX 

oecapy uhyre space luddii^ as a siaiidard the Beiiin editicHi, 
which contains, it !5 troe. some sporioos tieatises) than all 
the other treatLsies pat together. Soidas. indeed, gave him 
the title of the - Seaetarv of Natmer while Dante, who 
was conversant with the specoIatiTe or practical side of 
his philoec'phy, called him " the master of thoee that know.* ^ 
> The studies of Aristotle appear to have been concerned 
« chiefly with the phenomena of nature, whose processes it 
was the primary function of his philow>phy to explain. 

The thing which most astonished Athenaeos (<Hie of the 
most learned Greeks of the Ptolemaic era) in hi^ reading of 
Aristotle s works, was the Stagirite s wonderful knowledge 
of animal life. He says in the Deipnoeophists : " Aristotle* 
my dear Democritus. about whom the sages incessantly 
talk and whose accuracy they constantly praise, is a marvel 
to me. I should like to know from what Proteus or 
Nereus of the deep sea he learned what fish do, how they 
sleep, how they live. For he has told us in his writinga 
all about these things, so that he has become, in the words 
of the comic poet, * a wonder to fools.' " * 

In contrast with this trivial, popular conception of 
Aristotle s work, I quote here Aristotle's own words touch* 
ing his attitude towards the various spheres of scientific 
inquiry, words very significant for their singular catho- 
licity. " By way of introduction we observe that 
some members of the universe are ungenerated, im* 
perishable, and eternal, while others are subject to 
generation and decay. The former are excellent 

^ 11 maestro di color che saxmo. Itt/krHO, iv. 131. 
3 Dtipno^phittae^ Bk. viii., chap 47. 
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beyond compare and divine, but are less accessible to 
knowledge. The evidence that might throw light on them 
and on the problems which we long to solve respecting 
them, is furnished bat scantily by sensation, whereas 
respecting perishable plants and animals we have abun- 
dant information, living as we do in the midst of them, 
and ample data may be collected concerning all their 
different varieties if only we euoe willing to take sufficient 
pains. Both departments, however, have their special 
charm. The scanty conceptions to which we can attain 
of celestial things give us, from their excellence, more 
pleasure than all our knowledge of the world in which 
we live ; just as a half glimpse of persons whom we love 
is more delightful than a leisurely view of other things, 
whatever their number and dimensions. On the other 
hand, in certitude and in completeness our knowledge of 
terrestrial things has the advantage. Moreover, their 
greater nearness and affinity to us balance somewhat the 
loftier interest of the heavenly things that are the objects 
of the higher philosophy. Having already treated of the 
celestial world, as far as our conjectures could reach, we 
proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best 
of our ability, any member of the kingdom, however 
ignoble. For if some have no graces to charm the sense, 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the 
artistic spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure 
to all who can trace links of causation and are in- 
clined to philosophy." ^ 

^ AriBtotle, On the Parts of Animals, translated by Ogle, London, 1882, 

p. 16. 
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XVUl INTRODUCnOir 

Aristotle regards the physical world as divided into two 
realms (the later and now obsolete division into three 
kingdoms: animal, vegetable, and mineral, is due to the 
alchemists): (1) the organic world (tcl e/uL^ln/x^); and (2) 
the inorganic world (to, a^vx^)* "^^ characteristic mark 
of the organic world is the possession of sonl (ylrvxji)* by 
virtue of which it is endowed with the power of self-move- 
ment. Its development and transformations are due to this 
native soul-force or life. Life is the universal form of 
organic activity; sensation and the various elements of 
consciousness are specific forma Nutritive life and mental 
life are difierent manifestations of a single psychical power, 
the latter representing a higher stage in the evolution of 
^i/XV- ' Life,' or the inherent capacity of a thing to effect 
changes in itself, has several meanings. Whatever 
possesses any of the following capacities is said to ' live \ 
(1) reason; (2) sensation; (3) local movement; (4) in- 
ternal movement or transformation, viz. nutrition, growth, 
and decay. The last power is common to all living things, 
and is the basis for the further development of the higher 
powers. These various forms of self-movement are 
identical with the different types of life. The lowest and 
least complex of all the forms is the threptic or vegetal 
life manifested in the functions of nutrition, growth, and 
decay. 

Aristotle conceived of Nature's processes as moving 
without a break in an ascending scale from the inanimate 
world to the most complex forms of animate existence.^ 
Naiura niliil facit per aaltum. There is an unbroken 

1 Cf. Hist. antm. 58864 ; Dt part, anim. 681a 12. 
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contmnity in terrestrial life. The initial form of this is 
found in plant-life. The plant-organism is simpler than 
any other^ its functions are confined to nutrition and 
reprodaction. The function of growth or vegetation in 
plants is analogous to the nutritive functions in higher 
organisms. A process of conversion and assimilation is 
carried on in both cases and by analogous organs. Boots 
are analogous to the mouths of animals,^ or, as Aristotle 
elseYrhere employs another analogy, they are like umbilical 
veins that take in nourishment from the earth as the 
embryo is maintained by its attachment to the uterus.^ 
Plants, furthermore, as Aristotle observed, exhibit the 
morphological tendency to develop their organs at the 
extremities, while animals tend to develop theirs at the 
centre.' 

The transitional form of life in proceeding from plants 
to animals, or from phenomena of growth to phenomena of 
sensation, is found in the Zoophytes. There are some 
marine animals, Aristotle says,* concerning which it is 
difficult to say whether they are plants or animals, for 
many of them grow on rocks and die if detached. To 
these transitional forms belong the sponges, holothurians, 
star-fishes, acalephae (sea-anemones), and sea-lungs.*^ All 
of these possess a low degree of sensation, and some of 
them are incapable of movement. Aristotle's reason for 
classifying sponges amongst animals seems to have been 

1 Dean. 41263. 

«Cf. Depart, anim. 650a 20, 686635; De gener. an'm. 745623. 

* Cf. G. H. Lewes, AristoOe, pp. 187, 192. * Hist cmim. 5886 12. 

^ Cf. Ogle, Aristotle on the Parte of Animals, p. 225. 
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that they possess mdimentaiy sensation,^ although they 
are incapable of locomotion, and can be regarded only 
as belonging to the initial stage of animal development. 
Nature completes the transition from plant organisms to 
animals proper by an increased or added activity of the 
sonl, in which are manifested |the further phenomena of 
sensibility, with which desire is associated, and desire 
demands locomotion. An animal soul is a more complex 
and more highly developed form of the original life- 
principle. 

While we in modem times, in popular language at least, 
differentiate the life found in the plant-world from that 
which is found in the animal-world (though the boundary 
between these two is not exactly defined) by the obvious 
distinctions of ' vegetable ' and ' animal ' life, Aristotle 
regards them as fundamentally the same. He looks upon 
' the functions of sensation, locomotion, and conceptual 
^ thought as a higher development of the vital principle 
" found in planta We distinguish between sensation and 
conceptual thought without ascribing them to a different 
mind, as Plato did ; but Aristotle goes further and maintains 
that not only these, but also the function of nutrition, are 
due to the same unitary vital force. It is, however, a 
distinctly marked stage that nature makes in the develop- 
ment of the vital principle when sensation is exceeded and 
rational thought is reached. This new phenomenon is 
confined to man, and is the last stage in the evolution of 
yffuxA' Soul is, therefore, in the opinion of Aristotle, the 
unity in which the principles of life, sense-perception, and 

iJ7Mt.antm. 48769. 
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thought are embraced. These taken together form an 
asoeDding series in which the higher form always includes 
and presupposes the forms below it.^ 

The function of nutrition furnishes the basis of 

sensation ; sensation furnishes the basis of conceptual 

thought. The lower functions exist teleologically for the 

higher. Man, consequently, is the apex of creation, 

because all forms of life terminate in him as the complete 

development of what is contained implicitly and im- 

perfecUy in the lower organisms. These forms of life or 

sool^ as we have enumerated them, are the following: 

1. The nutritive or vegetal life. 
;2. Perceptive power or the life of sensation. 
[ 3. Creative power or desire attended by the capacity 
of local movement, sometimes called by Aristotle 
the kinetic soul.* 
4. The life of intellect or reason, called the logistic or 
dianoetic souL 

These, as I have pointed out, are various manifestations 

^f a unitary life. The soul is not divided into separate 

/faculties or parts. In every organism it is a unit. In this 

j respect Aristotle differs widely from Plato. The division 

' of the soul into kinds is only a convenient abstraction. 

TTie soul's powers are not topographically separable as 

in the Platonic psychology. The difference in kind is 

merely a difference in mode of operation and expression, 

determined by the nature of the materials wifli which the 

I Dt an, 434a 23 ff. >Z>e an. 413a 23, 4136 12—31. 

» Dt on, 4136 27. 
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soul is concerned. Thought, growth, and decay are modes 
of the single life of the organism. Aristotle, therefore, 
conceived his entire psychology under a biological form. 

Everything that moves itself contains a duality of 
moving principle and thing moved, i,e. a duality of ' form ' 
and ' matter,' to use Aristotle's metaphysical terminology. 
Every living thing, a plant no less than a man, is a 
J composite being (avvoXoy), viz. a composite of soul and 
body. The soul is the cause of motion and change, and 
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Iis therefore the * efficient cause ' ; it is further that which 
determines the form or individuality of the organism, £knd is 
, therefore the ' formal cause ' ; it is also the end for which 
Vthe body exists, and is, for this reason, the 'final cause.' 
The body is the 'matericJ cause' or condition of the 
composite, while the soul represents all of the principles of 
acti\'ity in the organism. Soul is defined by Aristotle as 
the "entelechy or complete realization of a natural body 
endowed with the capacity of life." * The soul or \'ital 
ijprinciple is not itself corporeal, although it is inseparable 
* from the body, as form is inseparable from matter.- Soul 
and body are not distinct things that do or can exist apart. 
Their separation is only notional. Tliey no more exist 
apart than do concave and convex. 

Soul is to bo found in every pai-t of the body. This is 
observable in the case of graftings, where the entire parent 
form can be repi-oduced from a section. Insects live for 
some time after bisection, but they do not continue to live 

^Dtan. 412a 20, 412// 5. 

^This does not apply to the IVime Mover ^as pare 'form.* Tlie relation 
of the active rcasou to the body is discussed below iu the chapter od 
Beaaon (chap. viii.). 
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indefinitely, because they lack organs for maintaining 
life. As we go up the scale of living forms, this diffusion 
of soul throughout the body becomes less and less marked ; 
the higher the order of life the greater the centralization. 
In the case of animals, the body consists generally of three 
main divisions : the head, thorax, and abdomen. Aristotle 
points out ^ that if a wasp's head is cut off, the thorax and 
abdomen continue to live for a time ; if the abdomen is cut 
off, the head and thorax continue to live. In other words, 
the part which is conjoined with the thorax exhibits this 
continuance of vitality. For this reason it would appear J(. 
that the anat omicf j centre is also the life-centre. This 
is, furthermore, on a priori grounds the best and 
most advantageous position. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that nature in her wise economy * has employed 
this central section as the vital centre. 

This view, however, is not merely derivable from rational 
considerations, but is also supported by grounds of obser- 
vation. The life-centre may be localised not only in the 
thoracic region, but specifically in the heart. For this 
statement Aristotle adduces the following arguments : 
(1) disease of the heart is the most rapidly and certainly 
fatal ; (2) psychical affections, such as fear, sorrow, and joy 
cause an immediate disturbance of the heart ; (3) the heart is 
the part which is first formed in the embryo, and, as he 
says in the History of Animals? it appears in the egg of the 
chicken on the third day of incubation as a red spot (the 

» DejuverU, 468a 21 ; De part. anim. 667622 ; De respir. 479a 5. 
»Cf. Leibniz's "choix de la Sagesae," Princ. 11; also Nouv. Ess, II., 
ch. xxi, 13, Langley's translation, p. 183. 
^HisL anim. 561a 612. 
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pwMstwra aalierha of later writers) which palpitates and 
whose movements are those of an organism endowed with 
life. 

The heart is at once the physiological and psychical 
^ centre of man. In as much as Aristotle identifies life 
with soul, it is a matter of consistency for him to place 
the seat of the soul in the vital centre. He rejects the 
doctrine of Plato and Diogenes of Apollonia, who re- 
garded the brain as the organ of mind. To Aristotle the 
brain is merely a regulator for the temperature of the 
heart; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the blood 
and warm vapours fiom the heart rising to this are 
lowered in temperature. By this physiological device, 
conjoined with the service of respiration, Aristotle sup- 
poses that the system is maintained in a heat-equilibrium. 

The material element in which the soul is immediately 
incorporated is heat or fire, but the soul is not identical 
with this, as Democritus thought Nor is the vital heat 
ordinary fire, but some subtle principle analogous perhaps, 
as Ogle says,^ to that imponderable and hypothetical 
matter of the physicists known as Ether. In accordance 
with his theory, Aristotle was naturally forced to attribute 
vital heat to plants and the cold-blooded animals, but his 
grounds for this position are not to be found in any of 
the extant worka He had, of course, no knowledge of 
the chemical elements of oxygen and carbon. The vital 
caloric of the body is kept up by food which serves as 
fuel This heat which, according to Descartes, is produced 
by fermentation or, according to Haller, by friction between 

> Aristotle, On Youth and Old Afft, traoa. by Ogle, Introd. p. 9. 
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the blood particles, is being constantly generated and 
oonstantly given off. To prevent an excessive production 
of animal heat, the respiration of the lungs, along with 
the oooling function of the brain above referred to, is the 
most important means. In the case of fishes the same 
thing is accomplished by bathing their gills in a medium 
of loYrer temperature than their bodies. 

As to the cause of the natural and normcJ extinction 
of life, Aristotle says it is due to loss of balance in 
the production and consumption of heat. The heat is 
gradually extinguished when the generation of heat, as 
in old age, is not adequate to the demand of consumption. 
The length of life in any animal varies according to its 
material constitution and the suitability of its physical 
surroundings. As a general rule, animals or plants of 
great bulk^ are long lived; small ones are short lived; 
sanguineous animals live longer than those that have no 
blood ; €uid a long period of gestation is usually correlated 
with long life. The purpose of the threptic soul is nutri- 
tion and reproduction. The food which is taken up into the 
vegetable or animal organism and nourishes it, has its 
eud not merely in the continuance of the individual's life, 
but has a higher end in the formation of another life of 
like kind by reproduction. The function of the individual 
is not merely to live, but to reproduce and so to maintain 
life's continuity. 

1 On the longeTity of animalB, see translatioo, pp. 256-265. 
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11. 

The Faculties of the Soul. 

Plato conceived three psychological elementa — ^which cor- 
respond roughly to cognition (vorrrucovXieeling {eTriOvfinrucow), 
and conation (OvfjioeiSe^) — ^in terms of ethical value. Cogni- 
tion has the highest worth, and conation stands next in 
rank. Feeling has the lowest moral value. These are 
not faculties or SvvafjLci^ of the soul, but ' parts ' (flippy They 
consitute real entities in the psychophysical whole, just 
as the three divisions of government in the state have 
separate and real existence. The two lower parts, how- 
ever, have no share in pre-existence or immortality.^ These 
are never referred to as powers or faculties (Suva/jLct^). 

The term * faculty * is applied by Plato to certain pro- 
cesses of the soul which are determined by the object to 
which they are directed or the results they accomplish. 
Sense-perception (aar^JTo-i?), opinion (86^0), and conceptual 
knowledge (eTrioT-iy/xiy) are described by Plato as * faculties.'* 
The faculties depend upon the reciprocal relation between 
subject and object. The ' parts * of the soul (the Platonic 
* parts ' are the historical predecessors of the post-Platonie 
'faculties'), on the other hand, are entities, situated in 
various regions of the body, and denote certain qualitatively 
distinct types of psychical life, arranged on a scale of 
ethical value. The seat of reason is in the brain, the 
topographically higher region being correlated with the 
reason s higher worth ; the conative part is situated in the 

iCf. Siebeck, Oe^hichU der Paychologie, Th. I., Abth. L, p. 203. 
* Protagoras, daOA. 
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thorax, more particularly the heart, so as to be the con- 
venient ally of the reason in the ethical regulation of the 
individual's life;^ the feelings and appetites are situated 
in the abdominal cavity^ .their upper boundary being the 
diaphragm and their chief organ the liver. 

Plato's entire psychology, in which the soul's parts 
are separated into existentially distinct units with distinct 
anatomical organs, is ethico-teleologically determined.!' 
Aristotle's psychology, on the contrary, is biologically I 
determined; the soul is a unitary life functioning in/ 
distinct modes or faculties.^ It is a single indivisible mind 
expressing itself in nutrition, sense-perception, imagination, 
memory, reasoning.' To Anstotle there is a thinking 
substance, a 'soul,' which possesses certain distinct capa- 
cities. In the term 'faculty' or 'potentiality' there is 
I implicit the idea of latent or possible activity. Further, 
Svvapu^ conveys the notion of being native and not acquired 

In their action, manifestation, or processes, the faculties 
of Aristotle are merely a convenient classification of 
psychical phenomena into groups.* They correspond to 
the fundamental divisions in organic life — plant, brute, 
man. The psychological faculties or functions, therefore, 
lepresent the several stages in the development of the 
forms of organic life. The soul operates in every particular 
oiganism under one or other of these foruLs, viz. it effects 

» Ttmaens, 70 A ff. 
*Dejw:ent, 467625. 

'See the chapter ou the CrtcUive Bea807i, chap. viii. 
*Cf. Wundt'a Orundziige der phyHologvtchen P'*ychohifk, 4te Aufl. Vol. 
L, pp. 10 £ 
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nutrition, or it experiences sensation, or it causes k 
motion, or it thinks, or in the highest organism it i 
under aU four forms. Sometimes Aristotle speaks evei 
five faculties, viz. the nutritive, sensitive, conative, 1< 
motive, and rational;^ again he speaks of four,^ and 
other times of only three, owing to the identification of 
orectic and sensitive powers.^ 

It is evident from this that Aristotle laid no great wei 
on any fixed enumeration of the faculties, and he exprei 
says that from one point of view these ' parts of the s< 
appear to be indefinitely large in number.* If we regard 
fundamental aspects, therefore, under which the soul m; 
fests itself, Aristotle defines it as that principle by wl 
we live, have sensation, and think.^ The vegetative 
threptic life is confined to the phenomena of nutrit 
and reproduction® ; sensitive life is confined to the ph< 
mena of cognition when the object is spatially 
temporally determinate, i,e, an individucJ thing; rati< 
life is concerned with phenomena of cognition when 
object is an universal or an abstraction.^ The stages in 
development of organic life are difierentiated from 
another in terms of psychical activity; plants live 
reproduce; the lower animals live, reproduce, and fc 
sensation ; man lives, reproduces, has sensation, and reas 
Each higher stage includes within itself the fundame: 
functions of the lower stages. Aristotle*s view 

^Dt an, 414a 31. ^De an. 413612. *Dean. 431a 14. 
« Dc an. 432a 24. > />e an. 414a 12. 
^Dean. 413a 22 ff., 415a26 ; De gewer, anim, 740630. 
^Dt an, 417622; AnaL post. 87637; Dt tntatn. 4586 Iff.; Mei 
9996 27 ff. 
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the physical world may be presented schematically as 
follows: 



Organic world 
(rd iMftfxa) 

I 



Inorganic world 
(rd dtpvx<i) 



Ventabk life 
■d iffvodnctian). 



Animal life 

I 



I 

Lower animals 

(Nutrition, reprodoction, 

and ■enaationX 



I 

Man 

(Nutrition, reproduction, 

senoation, nodtic lif eX 



II 



ni. 

Nutrition and REPRODUcrnoN. 

^^VuntiTlON is the simplest form of organic movement, 
living thing must have the power of nutrition, for 
development is not possible without food. All 
n and noetic activity presuppose this nutritive 
^Ifccolty as their basis. To use Aristotle's phraseology, those 
-^Iflpiusms which assimilate form and matter at once and 
t« incapable of assimilating form without matter, live 
ively a vegetative life. In other words, the process 
vegetal growth is a physical pr(X5eas, i.e. the organism 
up (pertain corporeal substances into its physical 
, and it does so through the agency of an inherent 
or vital principle.^ 

h sensation, on the other hand, the form of the object 

its matter) is taken up by the agent. The signifi- 

OT form of the object is assimilated by sensation ; 

Qatter of the obje(5t is assimilated when the nutritive 

1 De an, 4246 1. 
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power appropriates it. Indeed, the whole of the psychi 
life is carried on by means of assimilation. The threp 
power by the instrument of heat converts foreign substan 
into forms similar to organic structures, and into th 
structures the substances are then absorbed. Analogies 
the data of sensation and experience are assimilated u 
the concept, and the qualities of things are assimilated ii 
the forms of sense-perception. The entire process 
psychical life is a process of conversion, in which obje 
are reduced to terms of likeness with the subject 
agent. 

There was a pre- Aristotelian controversy as to whetl 
nutrition is effected by the like or the opposite.^ Aristo 
says that assimilation implies indeed original oppo8iti( 
but the unlike undergoes in digestion a process whereby 
is rendered like, and as such is taken up by the organic 
as part of its physical structure. In their ultimate phas 
therefore, the like is nourished by like. Such is Aristotl 
conclusion on this academic question of the Early Gre 
schools, a discussion which had concerned itself mail 
with Epistemology, i.e, with the question whether the p 
ception of a quality is due to the possession of a like or 
opposite quality in the agent. 

Food after it has been concocted and assimilated becon 
the means (1) of nourishment, (2) of growth, (3) 
reproduction. It nourishes in so far as it sustains the 1 
of an individual and enables it to persist ; it causes gro^ 
in so far as it acts quantitatively and enables i 

^ Dt an, 416a 25 ; cf. also on the Empedoolean and Anazagorean thcoi 
of senaation, translation, pp. 35, 150, 166. 
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individaal to attain its normal mass in development;^ it 

makes reproduction possible by conversion of a part of 

the food into seminal matter.^ One must observe three 

main facts in nutrition, viz. the cause, the object, and the 

means. The cause is the elemental soul or threptic energy ; 

the object is the body animated by the soul ; the means is 

the food. Food, however, can maintain the life of an 

mdividual only for a limited time. The continuity of 

life is accordingly provided for by the deposit of semen, 

which contains potentially all the elements of the organism ; 

\imby the propagation of a life similar to that of the 

parent is secured.^ This is the highest and most important 

Bervice of the threptic power, because it gives to perishable 

creatures an approximate immortality by perpetuating the 

species, and this is what every creature instinctively aims 

4 at It is the final cause of every creature's natural life.^ 

1 All of nature's fiwjtivity is purposive. Food is utilized for 

I specific ends and in specific ways. No single substance is 

J adequate for the nourishment of a physically complex body, 

and every organic body is complex. Even the lowest 

organisms, plants, employ various substances for their 

nutrition. Food, in as much as it is the material for the 

fonnation of body, must contain all the body s substances. 

Food, must consequently, be multiform. There is, however, 

ooe element in food which is more nutritive than any other, 

^ the sweet. It is this element in edible things that is 

ttiainly causative of growth, and Aristotle makes a curious 

' De an. 4166 10 ff. 2 j)^ g^^^ anim, 726o 16 ff. 

*C{, Arifltotle, On the Parts 0/ Animals, tr. by Ogle, pp. 239, 240. 
*Dean. 415 a 29. 
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use of this element to explain the relative longevity 
bees.^ Fat is to be classified amongst sweet substances. 

Food undergoes no process in the mouth beyond 
of mastication.^ Aristotle knew nothing of salivary gla 
yet mastication, though not itself a digestive process, 
necessary preliminary to digestion. From the oigai 
seizure and mastication the food passes to the stom 
where it undergoes what Aristotle calls concoction. ' 
is accomplished by animal or psychical heat, a form of ! 
which in its vivifying power differs from ordinary 1 
and is supplied mainly from the spleen and liver, 
solid and indigestible portions pass off by the lower bo 
while the fluid portion,* which alone is employed 
nutrition, is absorbed by the blood-vessels and intesti 
The stomach and intestines are to animal organisms in 
the ground is to plants ; * the roots as channels of nour 
ment for the plant correspond to the blood-vessels in 
animaL The veins have exceedingly fine invisible o] 
ings such as the pores in imglazed pottery, and tl 
minute openings permit the nutritive fluid to ooze thro 
into them, and by them it is carried from the mesenter 
the heart Their content is not yet blood, it is an 
completely prepared serum (rxwp).* In the heart, 
warmest organ of the body, to which this serum is 
immediately carried from the mesentery by the veins, 
re-concocted and converted into blood. It is then read; 

1 De long, ei brev, vit. 461a 4. 

* De part. anim. 650a lOfiEl 

' Dt 9omno, 456a 30 ff.; Dtpart. amm. 6516 6 ff.; De gener. anim. 7\ 

* De part. anim. 67Sa7fL 

> Hitt. anim. 521a 12 ff., 5216 2 ; Dt paH. anim. 651a IS. 
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assimilation into the organs, for building up their waste, 
and for adding to their growth. The amount of blood 
ttios generated is very small in proportion to the materials 
consnmed, otherwise the body would grow to enormous 
bulk. The blood in its final state of concoction is carried 
bjr tlie arteries and veins from the heart to all parts of the 
body. Each organ assimilates such elements as are 
adapted to its growth. The process of nutrition goes on 
most actively during sleep.^ Such parts of the blood as 
cannot be utilized in organic anabolism are excreted in the 
fonn of sweat, bile, and nature's various means of relief 
through waste, while surplus nutritious matter takes the 
form of excess fat, seminal deposit, nails, hair,^ and other 
masses whose quantitative permanence is unnecessary for 
the maintenance of life. 

The two fundamental concepts with which Aristotle's 

entire philosophy operates, viz. form and matter, or 

actuality and potentiality, are derived from his observation 

of organic life. Potential matter in the organic world is 

being constantly transformed by an inherent life-movement 

into significant structures, and a formative or psychical 

principle is constantly active in converting passive matter 

to definite ends. Without the soul the body is motionless, 

and the organs of the body are organs only homonymously^ 

—a dead hand is only the homonym of a hand, it has the 

name of a hand without its significance or function. All 

life (not only what is modemly understood by vital 

' Dt ftomno, 455a 1. 

* Cf- Aristotle, On the Parts of Animals^ tr. by Ogle, p. 202. 

^D€ gtner. anim. 735a 8 ; De an, 4126 14, 21. 

e 
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phenomena, but all rational life) is a form of motion, of 
which there are several varieties : yeKeeri?, av^ticn^, aXkoUoo'itt 
^pcu The most elementary form of organic movement ia, 
as has been said, growth (aS^ticri^).^ The soul is in every 
part of the body, and, although not itself corporal, it is 
inseparable from the body. This difinsion of soul is more 
apparent the lower we go in the scale of animate exist- 
ence.^ Organic centralization increases in direct ratio with 
the complexity of the organism, but even in the lowest 
forms of animal life there is a certain d^ree of centralisa- 
tion, lowest of all in the planta The only form of lifo 
which is separable from the body is that of the active 
reason, and even this, so far as its real content is concerned, 
is an ' entdecby, of the body.' 

Heat is the soul's material substrate, in which the soul is 
immediately incarnate. The soul is not itself heat. '' Birth 
is the original suffusion of the nutritive soul with heat^ 
and life is the maintenance of this heat." ^ The manner in 
which this heat is maintained by the fuel of food throng 
concoction has been already described. Not only must the 
body have this heat in order to live, but the heat must be 
regulated and kept within normal limits. There must be some 
physiological provision for the reduction of temperature; 
otherwise the fuel in the stomach would constantly generate 
heat to excess, especially during the process of digestioiL 
Mechanism for reducing temperature in the pulmonate 

1 Phys. 260a 25 ff. 

^Dtan, 4116 20, 4136 20. 

^De respir. 479a 29. Birth or genesis means foe Aristotle not tks 
separation of the young from the mother's body, bat the proc— if 
fecundation. 
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animalfl is famished by ihe lungs ^ and brain, in aquatic 
anhnalfl by the gills. Death comes to all organisms when 
tlie supply of vital heat fails ; the organs of nutrition and 
lespinition become through lapse of time incapable of 
mxpplymg and regulating this heat, it being both inade- 
quately generated and inadequately controlled, and so 
"the fire of life is snuffed out."^ When the basal psychical 
fooction ceases^ the higher life of mind is no longer possible, 
for the sonl is not divided into parts, but is an unit. 



IV. 

Sensation. 

The immediate instruments for the apprehension and in- 
terpretation of the external world are the peripheral sense- 
organs. Sensation, which marks the boundary between the 
ammal sjiA plant worlds, is explained by Aristotle as a 
form of motion, viz. a qualitative change ^ (aWoiwa-i^) in a 
aense-organ. The sense-process and the sense-object are 
one in the actual sensation. Sound and hearing, for 
ex^nple, although notionally distinct, are identical in tht' 
ad of sensation.^ The sense-organ is potentially what th<. 

'Tke organs known to as as * lungs' were regarded by Aristotle as the 
ligiitsiid left halves of an azygous organ. Consequently he always speaks 
tf 'famg' in the singulsur. He found the organ to be actually single in 
couin snakes {HUt. anim. 508a28fif.)) and when it is double the two 
dmooDS have a common ontlet in the trachea. I have, however, in con- 
ionuty with the demands of English speech, translated his singular by a 
jtaaL See the translation, pp. 286 ff. 

*Ik rtspir. 479a 18. 

'Jk$(nnfu>, 4596 4 ; Phys. 247a 7 ; De an, 415624. 

«/>ea«.424a25 4256 26, 418a 1. 
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sense-object is actually. To make a farther use of Aristotle 
terminology, the organ assimilates the significance or fon 
of a thing without its matter.^ Life rises above the unooi 
scious process of nutrition, when in sensation the extemi 
world is transformed into a conscious world, a world c 
meaning. The sense receives an impression or picture of a 
object, as wax receives an impression of a seal-ring withoi. 
the bronze or gold of the ring.^ The sense is thus, in a wil; 
identical with the object ; it differs from the object, ho^ 
ever, in its mode of being. The sense apprehends a qu^ 
tative element belonging to an individual,^ but not tl 
individual as such. 

Sensation is a process that belongs to both soul an 
body.^ The sensation itself is psychical, but its instrumei 
is physical. The eye and vision are related to each othe 
as matter and f orm.^ Vision consists in a certain relatioa 
ship or condition of harmony. Elxcessive stimuli destroy 
this harmony, just as the harmony of strings is destroyer 
by striking them violently.* 

Without contact there can be no action of one thinj 
upon another. This law, which applies to the whole o 
nature, necessitates the assumption of a continuous median 
from object to subject, for there must be some sort o 
contact if the object of sense is to affect a sense-organ. I 
medium is further necessary because no sensation result 

1 Dt an, 424a 27, 426a 26, 4316 26. 

^Dt an. 424a l9fL; De mem. 450a 30. 

*Anal. poit, 876 23, 100a 16ff. ; />e an. 424a 21 ff. 

* Dt BomnOy 457a 7 ; Dt Mimi, 436a 6 ;^/>c an, 402a 4 ff. 

* Dtan, 4126 ISffl 

* Dt an. 424a 32. 
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when organ and object are in immediate contact.^ The 
mtervening medium, however, is in contact with both 
organ and object and transmits a stimulus from the latter 
to the former, without which no sensation would result. 
The medium is different in different sense& 

In considering the subject of sensation it is necessary to 
observe, in addition to the faculty itself, three conditioning 
factors: (1) the organ, (2) the object, (3) the medium. 
There are five senses, and at the beginning of the third 
book of the De anima * Aristotle attempts to prove that 
this enumeration is exhaustive. 



± Sight. 

The sense of sight is the most important for life,* 
although hearing has a higher significance for purely 
intellectual life, because of the meaning conveyed by the 
spoken word. 

a. The Organ of Sight — The psychologists preceding 
Aristotle and contemporary with him regarded the sense- 
organs as composed severally of the elements, but as there 
^ere for the pre-Socratics only four elements (fire, earth, 
^y and water), whereas there were five senses, they were 

• 

ID straits about a fifth element ^vith which to pair a fifth 
sense.* Further, they differed in the elements assigned to 
4e several sense-organs. Plato, e,g.y coupled vision with 
fire, whereas Democritus coupled it with water. Aristotle, 

^ D( on. 4216 17, 423620 ; De gener. et corr, 2QSb22\ Phys. 245a4. 
^Dtan. 4246 22 ff.; cf. also Hist, anim, 532629. 
^Mttaph. 980a 21 ; De stnsu, 437a 6ff. 
^fkaensu, 437a 19ff. 
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likewise, regards the sense-organs as composed of tl 
elements, and as to the constitution of the eye he agrei 
with Democritua The eye's power of vision is due to tl 
element of water in it, the organ being in constitatic 
analogous to the medium through which its stimulus 
transmitted, i.6. a translucent medium.^ Hearing is due 1 
the air immured in the inner ear. Smell is correlated wit 
one or both of the foregoing elements (air and water), an 
touch and taste are correlated, perhaps, in some specii 
manner with earth. The sense-organs are thus couple 
with their media and not with their objecta^ The res 
organ of vision is the pupil (icopiy),* which is within the ey 
and is composed of the element of water, and the best ey 
is the one whose proportion of water is best adjusted.^ L 
order that light may penetrate to the interior, it i 
necessary that the eye be translucent, and water, becaus 
it is more easily fixed and kept in place, is better adapte( 
to this purpose than air would be.^ The water of whicl 
the pupil is composed is derived from the brain .• Aristotl* 

1 Dt an. 4246 28 ff.; Dt mtmu, 4386 3ff.: Depart, antm. 647a 2ff. 

' The account of the sense-organs given in the Parva NeUuralia {D 
sensUf 438b 3fif.) differs somewhat from this {e,g. smell is correlated wit! 
fire). The discrepancy is to be explained (cf. translation, pp. 96, 150) b; 
the fact that in the Parva NcUttralia Aristotle is reporting carrent opinioD 
(evidently so in his description of smell as a smoke-like exhalation), or i 
may be accoonted for by the theory (held by Torstrik, but impossible t 
establish) that the Dt sensu is an earlier treatise than the De afuma. -'i 

'/>« part, anim, 653625; Hist, anim, 491621 ; De aensu, 43Sal6; D 
an, 425a 4. 

* Dt gtntr, anim. 780a 22 ; De ^tnm, 4386 5 ff. 

* Dt sewm, 438a lOff. Of. Theophrastus, Dt sensu, 39. Diogenes o 
Apollonia believed air to be the essential element in the composition of al 
the senses. 

* Hist, anim. 492a 21, 495a 11 ff. 
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speab of three conduits or iropoi leading from the eye to 
the brain, which may refer to the ramua ophthalmicnia, 
opdeuSy and ooulomotaritia, although he did not, of course, 
ngBoi these as nerves, of the function of which he had no 
knowledge whatever. The optic nerve he recognized as a 
duct, and noted the fact that the eye of the chameleon is 
ecmiinaous with the brain.^ The term tropa^ is, indeed, 
used later on to mean nerve * The connection, however, 
here referred to by Aristotle is not a connection between 
peripheral and central organ. The duct between eye and 
brain serves only physiological purposes, and the connec- 
tion is, strictly speaking, not with the brain at all, but only 
with the empty occiput and the vascular membrane 
surrounding the brain.* The brain, as has been pointed 
out, is not the central sense-organ. The peripheral organs 
of sight and hearing are not only connected with the 
vascular membrane of the brain, but they are also con- 
nected with the heart,* which is the sensory centre as it is 
also the vascular centre. Because the eye is connected 
^th the brain and derives its water from that source, it is 
moist and cold like the brain.^ Its power of vision is due 
to the translucence of its composition.^ 
i. The Object of Sight. — The object of vision is the visible^ 

^Hist. amm. 492a 21, 495a 11 ff.; De gener. anim. 743635. 

' GaleD, Dt usu part. ill. 12, quoted by Ogle, Aristotle On the Parts of 
^f^mals, p. 176, note 19. 

^Dtpart. anim. 656616. 

^Hid. anim. 495a 4, 514a 1 8 ff.; Dt senmi, 439a 2, 444a 10 ; Depart. 
«wn. 6526 16, 6566 24 ; De juvetU. 469a 10 ff.; De gener . anim, 7436 25, 
781o20. 

' Dt gtner. anim. 744 a 5 ff. * De aensu, 438a 12. 

'Dtan. 418a 26, 422a 20, 424a 10. 
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and the invisible,for opposites are sabject-matter of the same 
faculty of perception and of the same science.^ The visibk 
includes colour and certain phenomena which Aristotle 
calls anonymous, whose characteristic is brightness.* Colom 
is a qualitative accident that has the power of exciting 01 
moving a diaphanous medium.' Vision consists neither in 
an efflux from the visiUe nor in an image thrown off by the 
visible, as the Atomists and Empedocles^ supposed, but in 
the excitation of a translucent medium by means of ooloui 
and in a qualitative stimulation of the organ of vision hy 
means of the medium so affected The diaphanous medi- 
ates colour, and light is that which converts the poten- 
tially diaphanous into the actually diaphanous. Coloui 
sets the actually diaphanous in motion and is mediated in 
the form of motion from a remote object to the sense- 
organ. The diaphanous is not itself visible, but the coloui 
with which it is charged is visible. The actuality of the 
diaphanous is light.^ The diaphanous as such is colour- 
less,^ but has the capacity of being illuminated and charged 
with colour. The colour constitutes its light in an acci- 
dental sense,^ i.e. light is no particular colour. Light if 
not somatic nor the efflux of any body ; it is not fire,^ bu< 
depends on the presence of fire,* or is a subtle speciec 
of fire. As the diaphanous is actually translucent 
only in light, so colour is visible only in light. Fire, 
on the other hand, is visible in both darkness and 

^Dean. 411a 3; Top, 10565; Metaph, 1061a 18. 

^Dtan. 418a 27. 

s Top, 103631 ; CaUg. 9b 9; Dean. 4186 1, 419o 10. 

* De aensu, ^3Sa 2. »/>« on. 4186 9, 419a 11. • De on. 4186 2S. 

7 Z>e Miwu, 439a 18. >'Z>e on. 4186 14. •Top.lZibA 
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light,^ for it creates for itself a translucent medium by 
diffiising light. Colour, then, is a condition belonging to 
light, as light is a condition attaching to the diaphanous. 
The diaphanous belongs to water and air, the media of 
Tision, and to some extent to other bodies,* but has no 
independent existence. It is not a substance. Colour is 
farther defined by Aristotle as a quality of the superficies 
of a body in a diaphanous medium. So the Pythagoreans 
called colour a visible superficies. There are seven primary 
colours derivable from the basal colours, white and black.' 
They are : white, black, yellow, violet, green, and blue. The 
other sort of ' visible,' caUed by Aristotle ' anonymous,' 
consists in brightness produced by a smooth, polished 
surface, such as is found in certain fish-heads, scales, 
eyes, and phosphorescent substances.^ This is not properly 
colour, but a fiery phenomenon which has the power of 
difiusing light and creating visibility. 

c. The Medium of Sight — The medium of sight is the 
diaphanous, viz. air and water and certain other translucent 
bodies.* They are the media by virtue of their trans- 
parency, which belongs to them not as air or water, but 
because they possess something in common with the eternal 
empyrean.* The medium itself is neutral and colourless, 
l^ing thus adapted to saturation with and transmission of 
Miy colour. Aristotle rejects the emanation theory of 
^lour, and resolves it into a form of movement of a 
°*^iuin, approximating herein more closely than his 

^Ik an. 4186 2, 419a 23. « De sensu, 439a 20 flf. 

*^*efMM, 4396 20 ff., 442a 19 ; cf. also translation, p. 87, note 2. 
*^ oji. 4l9o Iff.; De aensu, 4376 6. ^ De an. 4186 6. 

*^ on. 4186 7 ; De aenau, 438a 12. 
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predecessors to the modem hypothesis of ether vibraiioii8. 
Colour excites the pellucid element, which then transmits 
the colour-motion from the object to the sense-organ. This 
movement does not, however, consist in an undolatory 
process, but in a qualitative change, whose spatial propaga- 
tion is not discernible,^ and which appears to be instan- 
taneously complete. 

2. Hearing. 

a. The Organ of Hearing, — As the real organ of vision is 
composed of water, similarly the real organ of hearing 
consists of air.^ Air is immured in the inner ear and is 
immovable there, i,e. it cannot be dispersed. This fact 
enables it to detect all distinctions in communicated 
motions. We hear in water, because it cannot penetrate 
to the congenital air,* but we hear through water as through 
any other foreign body. Aristotle ascribes hearing to fishes, 
but nowhere explains how they hear, although in the 
History of Animals he devotes several paragraphs to the 
subject of sensation in the lower animals.* The congenital 
air has its own internal movements, which account for 
certain phenomena of sound, such as the hearing of sound 
when there is no external stimulus.^ A duct or channel 
leads from the ear to the rear of the brain, the occiput, 
wliich Aristotle supposed to be hollow and filled with air. 
This XO/0O9 is perhaps the external and internal meatus, or 

1 De gensu, 4466 20ff., 43S& 3 ff. 

^De part. anim. 6566 16 ; De an, 419634, 425a 4. 

^De an, 4196 18, 420a 11 ; De gener, anim. 781a23. 

^HUt. anim, 532630 ff., 53361 flf. ^Dt an, 420o 17. 
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possibly he considered the communication to be established 
by the Eustachian tube, which was known to him.^ 

5. The Object of Hearing, — ^The object of hearing is 
sound.* Sound is produced by the concussion of two hard, 
smooth bodies, especially hollow bodies, in a medium.' Air 
or water may serve as a resisting body and emit sound, 
when either is so quickly and violently struck as to pre- 
vent its (air's or water's) gradual and noiseless disper- 
sion.^ Each of these acts then in the same way as a hard 
body, and the adjacent water or air serves as a medium for 
the communication of the sound. The qualities of sound 
are given in terms of pitch, the extremes of which are high 
and low, or acute and grave.^ The high or acute is due to 
a swift motion, and the low or grave is due to a slow 
motioD. Mere sound is noise. Voice is significant sound, 
prodnoed by an animal, and accompanied by a mental 
image* 

c. The Medium of Hearing. — The medium of hearing as 
of eight is air or water J These two media are in their own 
Mture both colourless and soundless, but capable of trans- 
mitting colour and sound to sense-organs. The spatial 
propagation of sound is not instantaneous, but is discernible 
^ time, as one can learn from the blow of an axe seen in the 
^Jistance, the sound of which is perceived at an interval later.^ 
For the transmission of sound the air must fonn an un- 
^terrupted continuum from stimulus to organ.® The 

^Bist. anim. 491a 30, 492a 20 ; De part, arum, 656a 18 ; De gener. anim. 
'81a 31. ^De an. 418a 11 ; De insom. 45866. 

^Jkan. 4196 6 flf., 420614; Dc «ejww, 4466 30 ; 2>e co«te, 291a 1 ff. 
*^ on. 420a 7. ' De an. 420a 28. • De an. 4206 25 ffi. 

'^011,419618. 8i>«sen«u, 446a24ff. » 2>e an. 420a 3. 
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stimulus must not be too slight, otherwise it is not trans- 
mitted, nor too excessive, otherwise it disturbs the function 
of the organ.^ Sensation demands a kind of proportion 
between stimulus and organ, from which there issues a 
normal organic process. 

3. SmelL 

a. The Organ of Smell. — The organ of smell is composed 
of air or water,' of the former in the case of respiring 
animals, and of the latter in the case of aquatic animals. 
In respiring animals the organ of smell has a covering, 
which is lifted in inspiration and is analogous to an eyelid ; 
without inspiring, smell is not sensed by them.' In aquatic 
animals this covering is lacking, as the analogous eyelid is 
lacking in hard-eyed animals.^ The nostrils, or physiological 
organs of smell, are passages for inhalation and exhalation, 
and are very mobile ; whereas in the case of the ear, man 
has no muscular control of it, as most of the lower 
animals have.^ 

b. The Object of SmelL — The object of smell is the odorous 
and its opposite.' Smell is very poorly developed in man, 
being inferior in accuracy to that of many of the lower 
animals.^ It is difficult to determine the essential qualities 
of smell, because of this imperfect development in man, and 
because smells are confused with the pleasant and un- 
pleasant.^ Smell is intimately connected with the sense 

^Dean. 420a24, 421&9, 422a26, 4t>6a28ff. ^Dean, 425a& 

^Dtan, 421614, 422a 1; De MTutu, 444622. « />e Mum, 443a S. 

^Hist, anim. 492a 28, 4926 15. 

*De an. 4216 3ff. ; De setuu, 4446 20 ff. 

^Deseiuu, 441a I; Dean, 421a la *De an. 421a 12. 
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of taste,^ and many smells are described in terms of analo- 
gous flavours, — e,g. smeUs are called sweet, piquant, oily, 
hftrsh, pungent, terms that belong properly to taste. It is 
iK)t, however, to be assumed that because a given thing has 
a sweet flavour it will also have a sweet smelL On the 
contrary, s^weet-smelling objects often have an unpleasant 
taste and conversely. The object of smell is described as a 
property of the dry, while flavour is the sapid-moist.* 
That the dry property is not a smoke-like exhalation, as 
certain pre- Aristotelians held, is proved by the fact that 
aquatic animals are endowed with smell, and a smoke-like 
exhalation could not be transmitted in water.^ Besides, 
this would resolve the odorous into a physical eflSux, an 
explanation of sensation in general which Aristotle rejects.* 
The odorous consists in the saturation of a medium (air or 
water) with a sapid dry element.* 

Although the sense of smell \a poorly developed in man, 
he is the only animal that is capable of perceiving smell as 
fragrance, i.e. in an aesthetic way.* The lower animals have 
no appreciation of malodour as such. 

c. The Medium of SnuU. — The medium of smell is air 
or water,^ Water mediates smell for the aquatic animals.® 
Man, however, and all respiring animals whose sense of 
smell is dependent on inspiration, cannot smell in water.® 
Although the media of smell are the same as the media of 

1 De 9enAu, 4406 28, 4436 8 ; De an. 421a 17. 

*D€an. 422a 4 ff. ^De sensu, 438623, 443a20 fif. 

« De sensuy 4436 2. «i>e senm, 443a 3 ff. 

•Dtse7i^, 443627 ff., 445a 1. '^ De an, 419a 28 ff., 422a 2. 

» De nenau, 443a 1 ff., 4446 5 ff.; De an, 419a 35, 4216 10. 

* Decai. 422a2 ; De sensu, 4446 lOff. 
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sight, viz. air and water, these are media for sight fay 
virtae of their translucence, and for smell by virtue of their 
capacity to exude dry savour. By the peripatetic Hieo- 
phrastus they are called transolent (Slaafia).^ 

4 Taste. 

a. The Organ of Taste. — Aristotle's view regarding the 
organ of taste is difficult to determine. He maintains the 
doctrine that all the senses function by means of a medium, 
and that sensation does not take place when the sense- 
object and sense-organ are in immediate contact.' In 
accordance with this doctrine he says the tongue is not tiie 
organ but the medium of taste, and yet he sometimes 
speaks in a popular way of the tongue as the oigan of 
taste.' Strictly speaking, the organ of taste is something 
more internal.* The organ proper is within the flesh and 
is fitted with a conductor to the central organ or sensorium 
(i,e. the heart).* It is even possible that Aristotle regards 
the heart as the organ of taste and the tongue as at once 
the medium and ancillary organ.* It would seem, how- 
ever, from his general account of the senses that they all 
liave a medium, and that all of them have conduits from 
the peripheral organ to the sensory centre.^ 

b. The Object of Taste. — The object of taste is at once 

^ Of. translation, p. 75, note 1. ^ Cf . tranBlation, p. TZ, note 2. 

^ De part. amm. 647a 19, 6536 23 ff.; HisL ojitM. 533a 26; De on. 
4226 2 ff. 

*D€an. 423a2ff.; Depart, antm. 656636. ^ De tmm, 430aU 

* Cf. Baomker, i>ew Aristotdfs Lthre von den du$$em tmd mnenk 
Sinne^rtrmdgen, p. 55. 

^ Cf. the notes on duct or T6pos above, under the organ qftif^ 
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gustable and tangibla Taste is therefore a special form of 
the tactual or haptic sense. It is not perceived through 
the medium of a foreign body but through an anatomical 
medium, in which respect it differs from the senses of sight, 
hearing, and smelL The latter are marked by dctio in 
didcma, while taste and touch operate by immediate 
contact This immediate contact is not the direct contact 
of the sense-object with the sense-organ, which is found in 
DO sense, but the direct contact of the sense-object with our 
^ysieal organism as a transmitting medium. Touch is 
more exquisitely developed in man than in any other 
creature, and taste, as a kind of touch, shares in this per- 
fection. The gustable or flavour is the sapid-moist. 
Gustable juices are developed in water or in a moist 
element. 

There is a great variety of opinions as to how these 
qiiabties originate in water.^ Water is not to be regarded 
«8 panchymic in the sense of containing originally the 
germs of all flavours, as was held by Empedocles, but as 
primarily neutral and only potentially chargeable with 
flavour. It may be so charged by the processes of nature 
or by artificial means.^ Flavours in the moist are especially 
developed under the influence of heat. The primary 
elements taken alone are tasteless;^ flavour arises only 
in their combinations, and it is only in forms of combina- 
tion that the elements are fit for food.* Flavour and 
the nutritive are closely connected, sweet being the most 

^ Dt MiMtt, 441a Iff. ^De nensu, Ulh 12 ff. 

' Jk stnsuj 443a 8 ff.; Meteor. 3586 18. 
* Dt aenm, 4416 24ff.; De an. 4346 lOff. 
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jmi :iituBn^ nmn which, jre <im:v«d the other flavoi 
The omnbisr if tfavours, lifc* tha aomber of ccdoors, 
«Fnai fwetHL ntsir. iftlt. oiftnh^ pimgenc Astringent, ad 
'L The JlMiivm if LiatB, — ^ pi^inced oat above, t 
miHtiimL of "siBca m out •nHaade che bi>iir, jrec taste <^)erai 
cfamnu^ i miidinrn,* W-^ cam imietsd, taste in water, I 
wacar in ihis tsuw iif nuc tht* mediTini : it b charged will 
•^nmai^iui -mhscsunx ami iw beeom^s the ob)ect, not t 
TnH4fliiTn, }i ^atfOL^ Thjf medinnL ot t&ste is the tongoe.* 



& TiiiudL. 

T>:iicii :uiii tsk$ce ;u:e the mi^isc fiZDidainental and therefo 
thif motfG tmivMraal •}£ the :<eni3esw because they are neoeasai 
?jr ;iiie mauuxmuiee of anfmal life. Xo animal can exi 
wimi:i2i; tt^ucii. and odIj AnfmAlx ean possess it As it 
njtH.'essary to «-"^rT'-«-I life, anj stimulus sufficiently exoeas: 
to •i«<cr:7 it. -iestP-^y^j n»M; only the organ, as in the ot 
seoi<e!«. bus Iif«i rtseif. The other three senses* especi 
is^roji iuid heturin^. minister ^to higher well-being and 
nisa mitceruJs ioc intellectual life. Touch and taste 
ot prinufcry imp3rtan«>* for the maintenance of phj 
well-being/ Although the sense of sight is the mos 
portanc of oar setk?es for higher well-being, becav 
the vnreac namber and varietv of sensations with 
it famishes its.* yet that man is the most highly er 

» £k *»«, Ut'Jktd. ^DiOA. 4226 11 ; De tensu, 442 

> Cf. ttaasLfctioQ. p. ST, noce 2L * Z>« ««. 435a 16. 423n 9. 

' ZV M. 42:!(s 12. * De aa. 423a 15, 4236 17 

T JM M»n. 436*' K>£: />f an. 414* 2^. 
• Mttaph. S«Oa 21 ; De mium, 457a 5ff. 
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Greatore is shown more by his tx)uch than by his sight, in 
which latter many of the lower creatures surpass him. 
Farther, men of finest tactual sensibility are the best 
endowed intellectually.^ 

a. The Organ of Tcruch. — As in the case of taste it is not 
Bade clear what the organ is, so it is not made clear 
in the case of touch The organ is described merely 
as something intra-corporeal, i.e. it is not the superficies 
of the body. This may refer to the centred organ as 
some suppose,^ or, as I think more probable, to some unde- 
fined and unknown peripheral organ within the fiesh^ 

h. The Object of Touch. — The object of touch is the 
tangible (axroi^).^ Aristotle's expression contains the 
flame tautology. Tactual distinctions are such as charac- 
terize the body as body. They include warm and cold, dry 
and moist, hard and soft.* The objects of touch do not fall 
nnder a single category. The objects of sight fall under 
the category of colour ; those of hearing under the category 
of sound ; but the objects of touch are not reducible to this 
unity* 

c The Medium of Touch, — As it is the function of touch 
to apprehend the qualities of body as body, so it is a cor- 
poreal medium that transmits these qualities, viz. the flesh. 
His sense gets its name from contact, which is possible 
only between bodies. The body in general is the medium 
of touch, and the tongue is the medium both of touch 
and taste. 

» De an. 42la 16 ft «Cf. Zeller's AristoOe, Eng. tr., voL ii., p. 66. 

9 Dean. 4226 22. * De an. 4346 12 ; De gener, et corrup. 3296 8. 

» De an, 4236 28 ff. ^De gener, et corrup. 330a 25; Dean. 4S2h 32. 

d 



1 DTTRODUCnON 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Aristotle 
hampered as he was by the lack of scientific research in 
physiology and physics amongst his contemporaries, stmck 
boldly out into the terra incognita of psychophysics as a 
discoverer. His is not only the first attempt to create a 
psychology in any approximately scientific spirit, but it is 
the first attempt to formolate a psychology at alL 



V. 

The Common or Central Sense. 

Aristotle's conception of a 'common sense' (coiiw 
ataOrrniptov)^ has no logical or historical connection with 
the Scottish philosophy of common sense. Sir William 
Hamilton, in his elaborate note appended to the works of 
Reid),^ gives four meanings in which the term ' common 
sense' has been employed in ancient and modem times: 
1. It was employed by Aristotle and the Peripatetics ta 
signify sense proper, and denoted that faculty by whicb 
the various reports of the individual senses are reduced tc 
the unity of a common apperception. 2. It has beer 
applied not to sense proper, but to those cognitions and con. 
victions which we are supposed to receive from nature anc 
which all men possess in common, whereby we test th.^ 
truth of knowledge and the morality of acta. This m 
the meaning in which it is employed in the Scottish philo 
sophy. McCosh called it the Intuitive Philosophy, i.e. tlm* 

^De an, A25a Hff. ; De wmno, 455a21 ; De Umg. et brer. tit. 4S768i 
469a 12. 

* Reid's Works, edited by Hamilton, voL iL, pp. 751 tL 
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philosophy which regards the common intaitions of the 
nund as the criteria of truth. 

Dagald Stewart objected to the term ' common sense ' on 
the ground of its ambiguity, and preferred to call these 
common convictions "the fundamental laws of human 
hdiet" Common sense, he asserts, is nearly synonymous 
with mother-wit, and good sense is only a more than 
ordioary share of common sense. These primary or intui- 
tive truths are what Aristotle calls ultimate principles 
{apxai)* but not principles of common sense. He says in 
the Nicomdchean Ethics : ^ " What all men believe, that we 
affirm to be ; and he who rejects this belief will advance 
nothfaig that is more convincing," which is the equivalent of 
the dictum : qvxxi semper, qtuod vMque, quod ah omnibus. 
These oniversal beliefs, which Aristotle regards as the 
Amdamental principles of human knowledge, are akin to 
the ' ftmdamental laws * of Stewart. The doctrine of the 
«n«w communis, however, is quite distinct from this. 
3. Common sense, when used with an emphasis on the 
adjective or substantive, indicates that kind of intelligence, 
the lack of which causes one to be accounted mad or foolish. 
^ It denotes an acquired perception of the duties and pro- 
prietiea expected from each member of society ; a sense of 
piUic spirit, a feeling of obligation towards the commonweal. 
^ last three meanings are all metaphorical, and do not 
irfer to sense proper, but to certain intuitions which, like 
^naation, are characterized by immediacy, originality, and 
Presumed trustworthiness. Thus we speak metaphorically 
^ a * moral sense,' a * logical sense,' or an * aesthetic sense/ 

^Eth,nic, 1173a 1. 
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Aristotle employs 'oommon sense' to signify a specific 
aspect in the psychological process of sense-peroeptioiL. 
The act of sense-perception is not completed in the peri- 
pheral sense-organs, bat only in the central sense.^ There 
are, as enumerated in the previous chapter, five peripheral 
organs of sense : the eye, ear, tongue and throat, nose, skin 
and flesh. These are stimulated by objects in the outside 
world, which by contact with the organ work some change 
(aXXoiWi9) iu it. The contact is effected through a medium 
which transmits a stimulus from the sense-object to the 
perceiving organ, and the change which the stimulus works 
in the peripheral organ is further transmitted by the blood 
or sense-duct to the sensorium (central organ). In every 
sensation three factors are to be taken into account: (I) the 
organ, (2) the object or thing sensed, (3) the medium of 
transmission. In the case of vision, as explained in chap. 
IV., these factors are the eye, the thing seen, and the 
diaphanous or translucent medium, whether the latter be 
liquid or atmospheric 

Every sensation presupposes these three elements: 
organ, object, and medium. To each of the individual 
senses belongs the function of apprehending a particular 
quality (iSiov mcrdrn'ov).^ In vision, only colour is sensed ; 
in hearing, only sound ; in smell, odour ; in taste, flavour 
and in touch, the qualities of body as body (hardness, etcX 
These are all sensation-qualities, but they are not perceptsi 
By m eans of sight, e,g,, we have the sensation of green, bat 
do not perceive an olive. An oCve is a percept ; green is a 
sensation. An olive is made up of several ideas, of hard* 

^Dt an, 4266 lOff. ; De wmno, 4o5a lOff. *De an. 418a lOff. 
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neas, taste,* colour, form, magnitode^^eta, and these are 

nnifiel in a particular thing, and they constitute it a single 

c(mcrete object. ThQ^genpheral organs of touch, taste, and 

oght furnish us with several i^gas-Or qualities belonging to 

a ecmcr ete thing ; b ut it is only by the unif ying function 

of iHe~central or common sense that these various qualities 

are brought together for knowledge and seen to inhere in 

a single object ; in other words, it is only then that a 

pereept is formed. The function of sensation, therefore, 

belongs to the peripheral or external senses in so far as 

they mediate the qualities of an object to the aenaoritATn or 

common sense. Perception} then, is one of the functions 

of the central sense. 

Again, it is by means of the central sense that we 

i^eoognize particular sensations as belonging to ourselves, 

and can hold them up before our minds as something known 

toua We know that we see. In other words, we are 

conscious of a sensation. Gonsdousneas? then, is a second 

function of the common sense. Locke made a distinction 

between what he called the external and the internal senses. 

The external sense gives us ideas of colour, sound, and other 

properties of body. The internal sense gives us ideas of 

thought, reasoning, memory, and the other operations of 

oar own minds, and is another name for consciousness. 

Hiis function, so far as it is limited to the consciousness of 

sensations and their meaning for perceptual knowledge, is 

ascribed by Aristotle to the common sense. 

Again, there are in addition to the particular sense- 
qualities (fom aiadrp-a), such as odour, sound, colour, etc., 

^Dt «eii9u, 449a 3ff. ^De an, 4256 12ff. ; De serum, 455a 15 ff. 
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certain properties attaching to things which Aristotle cal 
' cominon sensibles ' (cwra aia^irraV^ These are rest, motid 
number, shape, and magnitude. They are called ' oonunoo 
because their apprehension does not belong directly to an; 
particolar sense (although they are perceived indirectly b 
eachV, and because they are cognized directly by the commoi 
sense. They differ from primary or simple sensiUes ii 
having no specific sense-«rgan. This is a third fonction o 
the sensorium ctymmune. Again, the individual sense 
furnish us with colour, sound, etc., but it is not their funcdoi 
to discriminate, e.g^ between sweet and white, or to differen 
tiate degrees of bitter. This is a function of judginenty^ ^ 
it is ascribed by Aristotle to the common sense. The dis- 
crimination between true and false, between real anc 
unreal in our perceptions is made not by the peiipherib 
senses, but by the central sense. The sensation, because L 
is only a fact and as a sense-process pronounces no judg; 
ment, is always true,* but when the sensation is predicates 
of something and a judgment is expressed, error is possible 
It is the internal or central sense that performs this offi^ 
of judgment in the sphere of perceptual knowledge, and i 
is, therefore, to the central sense alone that, strictly speak 
ing, truth and falsehood in this sphere can be ascribed. 

Further, sleep,* imagination * memory ,• and dreams/ ii 
so far as they signify the interruption of consciousness fp 
the continued life and movement of residual sense-percep 

1 De an, 418a 17, 425a 16 ; De mem, 450a 10. Cf. transUUon, p. 9£ 
note 2. 
* De an, 42ah 14 ff. *Dean. 427^ U, 42Sa 12. 

« De mrnino, 454a 23, 456a 1. *Dt iMom. 4606 17. 

•Demem, 4ola 17. ? Z>e iimom. 4586 1 ff. 
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tioDS, are functions of the sensorium. In summary, these 
various functions of the central or common sense are as 
(oUowb: 1. The unification of the primary sensibles, or the 
complete act of sense-perception ; 2. Consciousness ; 3. The 
suspension of consciousness, or sleep ; 4. The cognition of 
the 'common sensibles/ magnitude, number, etc.; 5. Judg- 
ment, in so far as judgment applies to the comparison, 
ocmtrast, and discrimination of the deliverances of sense; 
6. Lnagination, or residucd sense-images ; 7. Memory (in- 
duding reminiscence), or the voluntary and involuntary 
reproduction of sensations; while lastly, 8. its content is the 
potentiaUty of reason. 

As the peripheral senses have an object, a medium, and 
an organ, so also has the central sense. The objects are the 
'common sensibles' and the several particular sensations 
which are unified by the central sense into the perception 
of a single concrete thing ; the medium is the blood and the 
particular sense-organs ; and its own organ is the heart.^ 

^IhJtNXfU. 467628 fir., 469a 11. Aristotle's reasons for rejecting the 
■vvn as the sensory centre may be summarized as follows: 1. The brain 
of a living animal appears to be insensible to touch (Hist. anim. 520616). 
*2. Arirtotle was unable to discover any brain in the invertebrates, except- 
ing the Cephalopods. The ganglia in other invertebrates, owing to his 
ttck of instruments, escaped his notice. 3. The peripheral organs (eye, ear, 
^ iwee) are not, strictly speaking, connected with the brain, but only 
vith the vascular membrane surrounding it. 4. The sense-ducts are con- 
"^cted with the heart, from which radiates the entire vascular system. 
* Th« heart is the primum vivens, tdtimum moriena {De part. anim. 
^ 20, 667a 20 ff . ; Dc juvent. 4686 28) in animal life, and as sensibility 
A the most funHamental animal characteristic, so the heart would appear 
to be the most fundamental organ of this charact^jristic. 6. With loss of 
^W aensibility is lessened. 7. The heart's action is plainly affected by 
P^^^nre and pain. 8. Its central, acropolis-like position indicates that 
***we'8 economy intended the heart to be the organ of government. 
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VI 

IlCAQINATION Ain> MkMOBT.^ 

The process of knowing, according to Aristotie, deyelops in 
three different stages : 1. The primary stage or simplesi 
form of knowing is sensation {cu<yOrfa'i9)> 2. The second 
stage is imagination (ffkayraaia), or the power of using 
images of absent objects; 3. The third stage is rational 
thought {vfm)- Although imagination differs from sen- 
sation and conceptual thought, it is not possible without 
sensation ; and thought, in turn, is not possible without 
imagination. Imagination is the persistence of a sense- 
impression after the removal of the sense-stimulus, described 
by Hobbes as "decaying sense," ^ and by Aristotle as a 
weaker* or less clear sense. 

Imagination mediates between sensation and thoughts 
Sensation furnishes the mind with a body of impressions 
and copies of the external world, — ^the raw material which 
imagination and thought employ.^ Imagination is a store- 
house, as it were, of copies of sense-objects, which persist 
in the mind as images after the seen or heard objects have 
been removed. I no longer hear, e.g., the song that once 
stirred my sense, yet it sings and repeats itself in the 
auditory imagery of my mind. I no longer see the player 
distraught with the woes of Oedipus, yet the picture of 

^See translation, pp. 110 £ 

'** Imagination therefore is nothing but decaying sense,*' Hobbw* 
Lenathan, Part L, ch, 2, p. 7. Oxford, 1881. 

' Rhet. 1370a 28. 

^Aristotle's distinctions between imagination and sensation ar« 
minutely given in note 1, translation, p. 110. 
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his tragie £aoe remams in my life of visual imagination. In 
this meaning, imagination is the power to hold the im- 
pression of sense after the sense-object has gone. Sensation 
Tefers to a present impression; imagination refers to an 
impression of something that is no longer before ua 
Imagination is necessary, therefore, to the life of thought 
and memory, for without it mind would be only the ever- 
ahifting scene of kaleidoscopic sense-impressions which, 
ooeegone, could never be revived. Imagination partakes 
of the nature of both thought and sensation ; like thought, 
I it is a subjective, internal activity ; and like sensation, it is 
I the passive receiver of images and forms from the external 
I world. 

The word ^irrcur/a is used by Aristotle to mean both 
the faculty of imagination and the product of imagination. 
For the latter meaning, however, he ordinarily employs 
the word phantasm {<f>avTa(TiJLa). There are three more 
or less distinct senses in which Aristotle makes use 
of the term phantasm : 1. Appearance ; 2. Phantasm or 
false appearance ; 3. An internal mental picture of an 
absent sense-object. It is in the last meaning that the 
term is usually employed in his psychological treatises. 
The word <f>avTa<Tia is akin to <f>ao^ ('light'), and 
^irrd^etrdai (*to appear'); and there is in the word an 
implied distinction between the phantasm and the real; 
it is appearance versus reality. - Yet while the image is not 
the real tiling but only thfe.real things form, it may be 
a true copy of the real, andfas such, it is as true as sensa- 
tioQ. The two prominent elements expressed in the word, 
looked at etymologically, are form and light, without 
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which the sensible worM is not revealed to us. As the < 
reveals to us an external world of form and light, 
phantasy reveals to us an inner world of forms, cole 
perspective, and light, — an inner world corresponding 
its imagery to the world of lighted spaca 

The psychophysical process by which imagination 
produced is conceived by Aristotle as follows : Sensatioi 
due to a movement set up in the sense-organ by a pre& 
stimulus This movement has the power to persist af 
the stimulus has been removed. Just as one thiowf 
pebble into the water and sets up a circular movemi 
therein, and this moving circle creates a second by 
energy, even after the pebble has disappeared, and t 
second circle in turn communicates its movement to a thi 
growing fainter the while, so a sense-stimulus sets uj 
movement in the sense-organ, which in turn communica 
its movement to the blood, and the blood, under favoura 
circumstances, conveys it to the heart, which is the org 
of consciousness and of the higher activities of the mi 
By favourable circumstances Aristotle means cases wb 
the movement is not inhibited or interfered with 
counter-movements of sensation, and where the sensati 
is strong enough to persist. In the midst of the crc 
currents of our motley life of sensation, the movements 
up by given stimuli are constantly crossed and impeded 
other movements, and there arises amongst them, as it W€ 
a struggle for exi.4tence, to emigj^y a much used formula 
modem biology.^ Those movements which at the mom< 
are strongest, reach the heart and become phantasms' 

1 Dt \n>.m. -tela \S.\ Dt an, 4286 IOC 
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eonscioTis image& Similarly also to the fainter expression 
at the oommnnicated movement in the illustration drawn 
bam the pebble,^ the communicated movement in the 
phantasm is fainter than that in the original sensation. 

In a passage in the Bhetoric already referred to, 
Aristotle describes a phantasm as a ''weak sensation/' 
which is very like the view of Hobbes, who says : " All 
fimcies are motions within us, reliques of those made in 
the sense."' These movements of the imagination are, as 
one might expect, especially characteristic of sleep, during 
which the sense-activity is suppressed. Dream -images are 
not always copies of the real world, but often merely a mass 
of confused, distorted forms having no apparent relation to 
^MJtoal things. Imagination, therefore, has two forms : 
(1) That of revived or residual sense-perceptions, i.e. copies 
or images of the real world, in which the imagination is 
pwsive or receptive ; (2) That of reconstructed or created 
unages, in which the imagination is active and productive. 'Ta 
The one form of imagination is called by Aristotle (f>avTaa'ia 
^tfTucrf, the perceptual or reproductive imagination, and 
the other form ipavraa-ia XoyiaTiKij, the constructive or pro- 
ductive imagination.^ The latter belongs only to man, the 

^DttMom. 461a 20 ff. and note 1, translation, p. 242. 

^Lniathany p. 12 (Part I., ch. iii). Cf. Freudenthal, Ueber den Begriff 
^ JTortw ^ajrraaia bei Aristoteles, p. 24. 

'In modem psychology imagination and thought are less differentiated 
"*oin Aristotle's writings, where imagination is always either the reproduc- 
VB of sense-elements or their reconstruction into new images, without loss 
w thiir lensnons or picture character. Of constructive imagination Ti tchener 
■?■: "It is a * thinking ' or judging not in words but in reproductive ideas. 
%^oIogically, then, there is no difference between the * imagination ' 
•'the poet and the 'thought* of the inventor" (Outline of Psychology, 
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farmer to the famte creation as well as to man. Fnrtli 
the imagery aoocmipanying general notions and conoi 
tnal thought is a creation of the prodnctive imaginati^ 
The latter form of imagination is due to a free initiati 
power in the central organ, which may take the chaiac 
of a logical constmction of the elements of sense-image 
into a coherent complex, sach as is exhibited in a ereati 
of Uterary or plastic art; or it may take the form 
arbitrary, incoherent, confused image-masses, as exhibit 
in sleep, in the delirium of fever, or in the excitement 
vehement desire or violent passion. Such distortions a 
malformations, corresponding to no real things, are c 
mainly to physiological causes, especially to excessive b 
and disordered movements in the blood. They oo 
mostly in sleep, because the activities of thought a 
sensation, which act as regulators of imagination by d 
are suppressed in sleep, and, consequently, the activities 
imagery have then complete control of the central org 
These phantasies, uncontrolled by waking consciousn< 
resemble the imagery of clouds, which, as Aristotle sa^ 
at one moment represent a centaur, at another a man, a 
are constantly shifting in their forms. Melancholy 1 
great influence in the production of pictures of phanta 
because it generates excessive heat in the central organ ; 
also have such pathological conditions as are found 
ecstasy and madness, observable in the case of sibyls a 
religious maniacs, in whose minds the pictures of fancy i 
regarded as real objects. In these cases right judgme 

^Dt insoriL 400612, 4616 20; i/etopA. 1024622; Prob, 9d53a 10 
9576 10 £ 
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which normally assists in the regulation of the image- 
making function, is inhibited. Imagination, then, is for 
Aristotle both an image-receiving and an image-producing ' 
power.^ As an imi^e-receiving or image-holding power, it ! 
k the source of memory and recollection. This is the 
leprodnctive function of imagination. A memory or 
iDemory-image differs from a phantasm in two particulars : 
(1) memory r^ards the phantasm as a copy of something, 
while imagination regards it simply as a picture; (2) 
mem(»y regards the thing, of which the phantasm is a 
copy, as having been seen or known by us. It is recog- 
nized as part of a past experience. 

The deliberate and conscious calling up of this copy 
is recollection (awa/ivfiarig). Recollection depends on the 
original coherence of the movements or elements in experi- 

'That Arifltotle employs imagination in these two senses is, I think, 
<^0D8tfable. The terms above cited, tpat^Tourla ala$rfTt,K'^ and ^vraala 
^vnx^ {De an, 4336 29), are thus most consistently explained. Further, ) 
in the aims of art and the ends of conduct Aristotle employs imagination j 
io the coDstmctive or productive sense {De poet. 1455a 22 ff. ; Eth. Nic, 
n38620ff.), and he sharply distinguishes between the sense-imagination of 
the lower animals and the rational employment made of it by man {De an. 
^8, 429o 1 ff. Cf. Frohschammer, Ueher die Principien der aristotelischen 
^kSotopkie, pp. 52 ff. ; and Teichmiiller, Aristotelische Forschungen, 
vol II., pp. 149 ff.). Again, it is possible to call before the mind an 
^^i^sgioary object, a new and more or less arbitrary construction, which is 
^ ponible in reproductive imagination or in discursive thought controlled 
by rigid laws of procedure {De an. 4276 15 ff.). Butcher, although he 
^^^ that Aristotle employed the term in a productive sense, yet in his 
^^o«aii of phantasy implies (correctly, I think) that Aristotle did use the 
**fniin this meaning {Aristotle's Theory of PoHry and Fine Art, pp. 126ff. 
^ Preface, p. viii. Cf. also Freudenthal, op. ciV., pp. 31, 45). It is not 
^ ^ supposed, of course, that Aristotle thinks of two imaginations, but 
^'^^yof two functions of this psychological power — the one concerned 
^ the reproduction of sense-elements, and the other with their logistic 
<* r&tioQ^ reconstmotion into new forms. 
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ence. By virtue of this original coherence one image i 
called up by another formerly connected with it. The law 
of association in memory^ are described by Aristotle a 
(1) similarity, (2) contrast, (3) contiguity.* 

Productive or active imagination, on the other hand 
creates images that do not correspond with past experience 
or sensations, but which have only an ideal or subjectiv) 
existence. These images are the phantasies of dream-life 
of delirium, of art-creation, etc. It is to the imaginatioi 
that art appeals. The image-making power is the sub 
jective source of art imitation (jjljjLffa-ii), It is the functioi 
of imagination to clothe the idea in a picture or figurec 
: space and thus to mediate between the outward work d 
*^ art and the internal idea. Art, in Aristotle's opinion, is 
essentially mimetic. Imitation in art is, in the first plaee, 
an imitation of a picture in the phantasy. Measured 
alongside the work of art, the mental picture or phantasy 
is an abstraction. The work of art is the concrete ideal, 
and here phantasy is active and creative. The mental 
image itself, however, is either a mimetic picture of the 
sensible real or it is a pimfied picture of the sensible 
real When art is not merely mechanically reproductive 
or crudely mimetic, but is the purified or cathartic picture 
of the real, then (Aristotle says) poetry is more philoso- 
phical and more serious than history.^ History is par 
ticular ; poetry and art are universal, idealistic 

^ Aristotle says that experience, which is akin to science and i^ ii 
derived from 'much memory' {Anal, post, lQ0a5; Metaph, 990b 29). CC 
Hobbes' Lenatkan (ch. iL, Part L), p. 7 : *' Mach memory, or memory d 
many things, is called experience." 

> i>« mem. 4516 10 ff. ^ De poeL 1451&5& 
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The relation between phantasy and artistic genius is 
ifortunately scarcely more than touched upon by Aris- 
yUe. Imagination is the normative and directing power 
1 art, because it is imagination that places before the 
otist the end he wishes to attain, and this end is given 
n ilie form of a mental picture or image. The art-object 
ixiste in phantasy prior to its existence in reality. The 
sreatioDS of art are the projections of internal phantasms 
into the various forms of art-expression, — into the form 
of fixed and arrested matter (sculpture and architecture),^ 
or into the form of fluent, rhythmic verbal symbols 
(poetry), or coloured superficies (painting), or melodious 
seqneDoe of sounds (music). In every instance art is 
concerned with appearances (^vraar/jLara), and is, there- 
fore, always sensuous. It is clothed exclusively in imagery 
(Irawn from the sense-world, even the rhythm of poetry 
being an imitation of aesthetic movement in a world 
oi sensible motion. 

The final function of imagination, in Aristotle's account, 
is to supply the schematic form in which the higher 
activities of conceptual thought are clothed. The reason 
needs general images for the schematism of general 
notions, and such schemata are supplied to poug by the 
productive imagination. Furthermore, imagination medi- 
ates the sense- world to the reason, and thought interprets 
the imaged world of sense in the forms of science and 
philosophy. 

* Architecture is not incladed amongst the fine arts by Aristotle, because 
t lerres practical ends and its primary purpose is not to minister to the 
esthetic emotions, and further because of its non-imitative character. Cf. 
ntcher, AristoUe*8 Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, pp. 146 ff. 
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Practical Reason and Will. 

The practical reason differs in its fonction £rom the 
theoretic reason. These are not two reasons, bat one 
reason operative in two distinct fields, viz. in the field of 
knowledge and in the field of morality; and as the subject- 
matter and results in the two cases differ, so the two 
fonctions have received different name& The fonctian of 
the theoretic reason is to discriminate between the troe 
and the false; the function of the practical reason is to 
discriminate between the good and the bad.^ The former 
knows; the latter judges, weighs, evaluates, advises, and 
determines. The practical reason is concerned with de- 
liberation and conduct, with knowledge as applied to 
action ; the theoretic reason is concerned with knowledge as 
such. The theoretical reason gives no commands. The 
practical reason operates in the form of a practical syl- 
logism, whose conclusion is epitactic or imperative. 

Aristotle describes this syllogism as follows: All de- 
liberate action is resolvable into a major and minor 
premiss, from which the given action logically isBoea. 
The major premiss is a general conception or moral 
maxim ; the minor premiss is a particular instance ; and 
the conclusion is an action involved in subsuming the 
particular instance under the general conception or law. 
The conclusion is not an abstraction, as in the case of a 

^De on. 4316 10, 433a 14, 434a 16 ; i7(A. nic 1144o31 £, 1147al C; Ih 
motuaninu 701a 7 fil 
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theoretical syllogism, but consists in an action and is 
jussive, e.g} 

Major premiss : All men should take exercise ; 

Minor premiss : I am a man ; 

Conclusion : I should take exercise ; 
Or, 

light meats are wholesome, 

This is a light meat, 

.*. It is wholesome. 
Our English phrase 'acting on principle' is, as Grant 
pointed out, the equivalent of Aristotle's practical syl- 
logism.^ The practical syllogism operates in the sphere 
of conduct, of choice and the variable ' (ra evSexo/uLcva aX\w9 
ex^ip), not in the sphere of necessary truth as is the case 
with the speculative reason, whose aim is demonstrable 
truth, whereas the aim of the practical reason is the gowi, 
the prudent, the desirable. The content of the conclusion 
as knowledge is the essential matter for the former; the 
content of the conclusion as motive is the essential matter 
for the latter. The main business of the former is with 
the understanding, of the latter, with the will ; the prin- 
ciple of * sufficient reason ' is related to the understanding 
as the principle of ' final cause ' or motive is related to the 
wilL* In the practical syllogism obligation is vested in 
the conclusion, and the particular or minor premiss is more 
cogent than the major, i.e. it is not the general law, but the 

1 De motu anim, 701a 27 ; Eth nic. 11416 18 ff. 

*The ElhicM of ArUtoUe, edited by Sir A. Grant, 3rd ed., London 
1874, VoL L, p. 269. 
'^k. nic 1140a32ff., 1141a 1 ff. 

« Cf . Gnnt, op. cit., p. 263. Also De an, 432a 10 ff., translation p. 132. 

e 
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application of the general law to a particular person, that 

stimulates to action.^ 

' The virtue characteristic of the practical reason is 

J prudence or practical insight {if>p6vti(rti^ "Prudence is 
neither a science nor an art ; it cannot be a science because 
the sphere of action is that which is variable ; it cannot be 

1 an art,- for production is generically different from action;"* 
and although Aristotle rejects the Socratic doctrine that 
virtue is knowledge (the sphere of moral life is pleasure 
and pain, rather than knowledge),^ he goes on to say that 
the " presence of the single virtue of prudence implies the 
presence of all the moral virtues." ^ Prudence, however, is 

not itself the whole of moral virtue : " moral virtue makes 

• 

us desire the end, while prudence makes us adopt the right 
means to the end." ® Although men act on general prindples 
and laws, they do not perform general acts ; all acts are 
particular; and so Aristotle, in describing the practical 
reason and its characteristic moral quality of pradence, 
further differentiates it from the theoretic reason by saying 
it is concerned immediately with particulars {aStrOtfortf^ 
eirxoTOv, irpcucTov ayaQov, to Kaff €Ka(rTOv)J 

The jussive character of its conclusion is, indeed, derived 

1 De an, 434a 17. 

'Human activities are classitied by Aristotle into three nuun grmips: (I) 
knowledge, (2) action, (3) production (art). To these three grwips ef 
activities he assigns the following corresponding forms of aetSDoe: (1| 
theoretic, (2) practical, (3) poetic Cf. Afeiaph. 10256 20 ff. 

'A/A. nic, 114061 ff. 

*£th. nic. 1104/>9. 

^Eth. nic. 1145a 1 Peters* translation (4ih ed., London. 1891K 
VI., 13. 6. 

•A'M. »ic. 1145a 5 (Bk. VL, 13, 7). 

''EtfL nic. 1141616, 2S, 1142a 22, 1142a25-3a 
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from the major premiss, but only by applying the major 
premiss to a particular instance. The empirical knowledge 
of particular facts is more immediately important. " Prud- 
ence ^ does not deal in general propositions only, but implies 
knowledge of particular facts also ; for it issues in action, 
and the field of action is the field of particulars. This is 
why some men who lack scientific knowledge, especially 
men of wide experience, are more efficient in practice than 
others that have such knowledge. Prudence is concerned 
with practice and needs both general truths and particular 
facts, but more especially the latter." ^ It is the particular 
or minor premiss that is most cogent in stimulating to 
action. The minor premiss, however, is immediately per- 
ceived and often obvious, and the practical syllogism then 
has the form of enthymeme. 

The epitactic quality of the practical reason is not think- 
able apart from the virtue of the will. It can legislate, 
but not execute. Volition is not vested in it, although no 
moral volition is possible without it. However, as a 
l^islative power it guides the will by enlightening it. 

^Walter identifies practical reason and prudence, and regards the 

doctrine of a povf irpaKTiKbs as a late interpretation of Aristotle, due to 

Uk incorrect translation of Albcrtus Magnus. Walter's distinctions, 

tlUiOQi^ very acute, seem to me not only unprofitable refinements, but 

flf ijiiestioD&ble henneneutic soundness. The fact that the process here 

referred to is described by Aristotle as syllogistic and issuing in conduct 

{Ik an, 433a 1-16), and the frequent reference to prs^tical reason as a 

^»*»ct psychological power (irpaKTtKds foOs, De an, 433a 16, Eth. nir. 

11421125-30; Buipoia TrpaicTiicfi, De an, 4336 18, Pol, 13256 18 ; \byoi jrpaKTiKds, 

*^ 1333a 25), seem to show that Aristotle regarded this not only as different 

^'^ the theoretic function or reason, but also as different from <f>p6ini<n% 

iP*^«nce) as a moral quality. Cf. Walter, Die Lehre von der praktimhen 

^<«w/l, Jena, 1894, pp. 15 ff. 

'«A»uc 1141615 ff. 
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By will Aristotle understands any effort towards the goc 
The lowest form of will is impulse ; its highest form 
rational desire. 

Aristotle, like Plato, developed his ethical doctrines 
the closest connection with his psychological theories. E 
conception of the moral will and its function is determin 
largely by his theory of the practical reason. In 1 
analysis of the elements of consciousness, he finds only wb 
we should call ideational and affective elementa IIm 
is no reference to any third conative element. The t" 
component elements in the ethical will are practical reas 
and desire (eTriOu/juc^ ope^ii^^ Desire, as Aristotle employs 
is not a purely pathic or affective element. Feeling as so 
(theoretically) is completely passive, — mere enjoyment 
the pleasant or mere suffering of the painful. Aristot 
however, describes desire as an effort towards the attai 
ment of the pleasant, i.e. he includes in it an activity ot 
conative element. It is feeling with an added quality 
impulse (Trieb), More specifically and in detail the elemeo 
contained in it are: (1) An idea or presentative elemei 
There can be no desire without cognition or imaginatii 
{opcKTucov Se ovK av€v if>avTa(riai).^ An animal cannot desi 
that of which it has no image. (2) An element of feeliu 
In every desire or aversion there is an element of pleaso 
or pain.' (3) An element of effort or activity.* Desi 
involves pursuit or avoidance, and in it is given a sprfc 

^Decuu 4^266 ff., 433a 2 fi., 41 4/> 5, 433a 1—43a/'a0, 431«i 12 : IM 
45ih^l; Eth. nic. 1094a21, 1131V»22. Illla32ff. 
s Z>e an. 4336 2S. 

*/>f on. 413623, 4a4a3; AVA. nic. 11756-27. 
« De an. 433a 9-21 ; Btk. nic. 1111617, 1139a 22. 
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d action. The object of desire is the motive in conduct.^ 
The pleasure that is felt or anticipated is the object of effort 
and the initiator of movement, and it is through desire 
&ftt the practical reason operates indirectly on actions. 
"Mere reasoning never sets anything in motion, but only 
leaaoning about means to an end or practical reasoning," ^ 
i.e. reasoning which guides or modifies the desires. 

This deliberative process of the practical reason, issuing 
in an imperative conclusion and combined with desire, con- 
sdtutes for Aristotle the moral will. The reason alone does 
not produce action, and the desire alone is non-rational and 
non-moraL Aristotle, therefore, defines the moral will 
(Tpoai/Moriff) * as desire penetrated by reason, or reason 
stimnlated by desire (ope^ig SiavofjrtKii, pov^ opeicTiKog).^ 
The practical reason contains a jussive force and rightness, 
while desire supplies an active, appetitive quality. The 
inoral will, therefore, is a complex of reason and desire, 
wid is supposed by Aristotle to function imder the follow- 
ing modes : (1) deliberate choice ; (2) pui-pose ; (3) freedom ; 
(4) fixed habit. By means of particular acts issuing from 
free and deliberate choice is generated the individual's 
moral character, which Aristotle describes as fixed habit 
(ffi?)* or the persistent will. 

Aristotle maintains the freedom of the will, and says it 
* in our power to be " worthy or worthless." ® This, he 
^'pies, is attested by oui: own consciousness of power to 

^^an. 4336 11. ^Eth, nic, 1139a36. 

'^A.mc. 1106a3, 1113a 11 flF., I139a31, 33, 113964; De mot. anitn. 
^^2:^. 4 g^f^^ f^ic, 1 1396 4, 1 1026 30. 

'^<«€y.8628, 9a6; EOl nic. 1106o22, 1106625, 1167631. 
'^^ nic. 1113614. 
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do or to refrain, by the common testimony of men, by the 
rewards and punishments of rulers, and by the general 
employment of praise and blame. Particular acts are 
always in our power, and we are responsible for them, — 
we may not contend that because they are determined by 
temperament or character, they are not free and we are 
not responsible.^ "We are masters of our acts from 
beginning to end, when we know the particular circum- 
stances ; but we are masters of the beginnings only of our 
habits or characters, while their growth by gradual steps is 
impei-ceptible, like the growth of disease. Inasmuch, 
however, a.s it lay with us to employ or not to employ our 
faculties in this way, the resulting characters are on that 
account voluntary." * In a certain sense we are creators of 
our o\sTi determinism, paradoxical as this may sound. 
Aristotle says in the Topics that man Ls detemiined in 
the sense that *'a man's destiny is liis own soul,"* although 
its character is his own voluntary creation. It \s true 
that by voluntary- particular acts a man becomes volun- 
tarily just or unjust, "but it does not follow that, if he 
wishes it, he can cease to be unjust and be just, any more 
than he who is sick can, if he wishes it. be whole. And it 
may be that ho is voluntarily sick, through living incontin- 
ently and disobejnng the doctor. At one time, then, he 
had the option not to be sick, but he no longer has it, now 
that he ha« th^o^^^l away his health. Wlien you have 

^Eth. nie, lll3/>5 ff. (Bk. III., ch. 5). 

*EtL nic. lll4/>26 if. (Peters* translation, 4th ed., London, IS91, 
Bk. III., ch. 5, end). 

^ Top. 1 12a 38, ra^mfv (ac. r'vxV) f^P ^Kdcrov clrcu daifiwa. 
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thrown a stone, it is no longer in your power to call it 
back.**! 

In the foregoing I have had regard only to the moral 
wilL In a general sense, however, — ^perhaps akm to 
Schopenhauer's conception, — Aristotle employs the term 
ivepyaa (all organic effort) as will. This form of will or 
activity is, in his teleological view of the world, impulse to 
the good or a striving towards self-realization, whether in 
pliuit or animal It manifests itself in psychical life in 
such various forms as nutrition, locomotion, sensation, and 
rational activity. The whole of psychical or organic life, 
therefore, is regarded from the standpoint of will or 
activity tending designedly towards the realization of a 
given potentiality. But will in the moral sense, the 
voluntas vntelleciiva of Thomas Aquinas and the will of 
modem ethics, is rationalized desire or feeling acting under 
forms imposed by reason. 



VIII. 

Creative Reason.^ 

Aristotle's account of the theoretical activity of reason 
is very meagre, — wholly inadequate for any reconstruc- 
tion that is not speculative and tentative. Even the 
learned commentator Themistius says regarding the 
doctrine of the active reason : " The philosopher himself 
(i,e, Aristotle) is here more like a puzzled inquirer 

^BtK nic, 1113614 ff. 

'This chapter is reprinted (with slight changes) from the Philosophica/ 
Review (Vol. XI., No. 3, May 1902). 
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(airopoSvTi) than a teacher."^ And Theophrastus, who 
succeeded Aristotle as Scholarch of the Lycemn and was 
intimately instructed in the Peripatetic doctrines, although 
he accepted the theory of a twofold reason (active and 
passive), was unable to explain it. How the reason could 

:' be at once native to man and yet enter from without, and 
how potentiality is related to actuality in reasoning, were 
difficulties which Tlieophi-astus, as reported by Themistdus,* 
regarded as serious, if not insoluble. Thus the question 
regarding the nature of the active reason* early became a 
matter of controversy, and it has continued a fruitful source 
of polemics among the Syrians, Arabs, and Christians for 
well-nigh two millenniums. 

Eudemus explained the active i-eason in us by saying 
that it la God (not Oelov but deog) in man (cf. Eth, End. 

..^ 1248a 24). Similarly, Alexander of Aphrodisias (called 
Aristotle's exegete par excellence\ who held a pantheistic 
view of the world, regarded the creative reason as the 
activity of the divine intelligence.* The Syrians and Arabs 
were greatly influenced by Alexander. A\ncenna, however, 
intei-prets the doctrine in terms of an emanation theory of 
the world, akin to Neo-Platonism. Intelligible forms ai^ 
endowed with immaterial pre-existence in pure spirita, the 
highest created intelligences. From the highest they pass 

^ Themiatios, Comm. in Arisl, lib. dt animal fol. 715. 

* Themistius, ParaphrciHs librorttm dt anima, ed. Spengel, pp. IS9, 8 : 
198, 13. (On Dt nn, IIL, 5.) 

' The temi vov% TotrfriKAi occurs nowhere in the writings of ArutoUe, but 
the equivalent is given in rd irocirrtirdr and rb roceir wdtmi and faj implioa' 
tion in the antithesis to wod raSirnKbt, Cf. De an. 426a 4, 490012, 
430a 24. 

* Cf. Brentano, Die Psychologie den Arittoteiei, Mains, 1867, p^ 7. 
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into a second sphere, from the second into a third, and 
so on down into the last, which is the creative reason 
(ifUdliffe7Ui4i agens). From this creative (cosmic) reason 
intelligible forms pass into the soul, on the one hand ; as 
safaBtantial forms they pass into material things, on the other 
hand. Subject and object are thus reconciled by means 
of the forms (intelligible for reason and substantial for 
concrete things) which emanate from a common source, viz. 
the creative reason. The substantial form, i.e. the class- 
notion immanent in sensible particulars, is correlated with 
the intelligible form, i.6. the concept immanent in reason, 
and therefore knowing subject and known object are only 
different aspects of one reality. Subject and object are 
unified in the creative reason. The passive reason, by 
means of phantasms or images, is able to apprehend the 
substantial forms (genera), and from the active reason it 
receives the light of intelligible forms (concepts). The 
intelligible forms from the active reason are combined in 
the passive reason with the sensible forms, and erected into 
the 8tructm*e of empirical science. Every act of knowing 
implies receptivity from this dual source of emanated 
fonns— intelligible and substantial forms: a curious mix- 
ture of Aristotelianism with Neo-Platonism. 

Averrgep, the foremost Arabic exegete of Aristotle, and 
^e of {Ke most important intellectual figures of the Middle 
Ap8, regards both the active (intellectus agens) and the 
pwsive reason (intellectus materialis) as spiritual entities 
^^f^mai from the body and from each other. I'he former's 
activity consists in making sensible images intelligible, and 
thereby moving the passive reason, llie passive reason 
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receives the phantasms which have been illuminated and 
made intelligible by the active reason. This dual reason 
(consisting of two separate entities) is the eternal in man ; 
while the other powers that are concerned with the par- 
ticular originate with the body and perish with the body. 
In the interpretation of Avicenna, on the contrary, only 
the creative reason is eternal; while the passive reason, 
depending on the life of sense-experience, perishes with the 
body. In the interpretation of Averroes, although the 
reason is immortal, indi\nduality ceases with death; for 
differences in indi\'iduak are due to differences in their 
accumulated sensible images and phantasmata — in the 
content of their experience. Rational activity, as such, ia 
universallv the same, and it is "onlv this universal, noD- 
individual principle of reason that persists after death.. 
AI! indi\-idual8 are alike in participating in one rationaE 
\\U\ and thev are different in so far as reason has i^ 
, different ma^ of images to illumine. The principle 
individuation i^ in plastic matter, not in generic form, 
reason i^ related to sensible imacres as form is related to 
matter. 

Trendelenburg.^ in the commentary to his edition of th^ 
D <u}im'A, explains the passive reason as the sum of 
the lower cognitive faculties, including the power o- 
s^^use-perception. It is passive because it stands in 
relation of receptivity to the object of cognition and 
affected by it. The completion of its processes is, howeve^% 
obtaineil only through the agency of the active reasorB' 
The derivation of the universal notion from particato^ 

' Cf. Commentjurj* onDtmL IIL» § S, 2 ff. 
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BenfiatioDS is a function of the passive reason, in so far as 
the oniversal notion is regarded as part of the mind's 
oontent The creative reason furnishes the ultimate prin- 
ciples of knowledge, i.e. it contains and applies the standard 
oE truth and falsity in the conceptual world as the 
' common sense ' passes judgment on the true and false in 
perceptual reality.^ The creative reason is not the divino 
s^rit (although it is related to the divine), but belongs to 
the individual, and is not the same in all men. The rela- 
tion between the divine spirit and the creative reason in 
man is nowhere explained by Aristotle, beyond his saying 
m the Metaphysics that they are analogous principles.^ 

Bavaisson, in his Essai avr la m^taphysigue d^Ainstote? 
says that the individual man, according to Aristotle, has 
only passive reason, which as the potentiality of all forms 
and ideas is analogous to primary matter. It is the uni- 
versal potentiality in the world of ideas. On the other 
hand, the creative activity which actualizes passible forms 
tod produces all thoughts is the absolute reason. The 
Knsible and the passively rational are fundamentally the 
SMie; both exist in a single consciousness, and are operate<l 
«i by the active reason. The entire passive reason (and so 
>11 individuality) is mortal. The creative reason is con- 
ceived by Ravaisson in the same way as by Alexander 
<rf Aphrodisias. Renan * regards Aristotle's conception of 
fte creative reason as similar to Malebranche's theory of 
*eing things in God, — a conception suggested to Aristotle, 
perhaps, by the Anaxagorean doctrine of Nous. 

I 

*Cf. Aristotle, De insom. 46162 ff. « Metaph, 1072/> 18 ff. 

'VoL L, pp. 586 ff. * Brentano, op. cit., p. 34. 
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. ^x-^cHi ciic passive reason to mean the '*su 
-^. .. ...-Ira* ^1 r^f presentation which go beyond ima 

> — -riiiibie perception, and yet fall short of 

^ . .1 . . Ui:iiC which has found peace in perfect i 

. .'^... ■ It does not ineludf tlie powers of s 

. .'.4. -1^.^.1. ^ Trendelenburg tliinks. nor is it idei 

iiicy AS the seat of mental pictuivs," as Brci 

... K...^aw- Von Hertling, in calling the passive n 

-•: \c-^;sve faculty of the sensitive part/*^ v 

ii^ic '•^irm to identify it with the sensius comm 

. cc :•*■ rev:* these and all othv.»r explanations of Aris^t 

tvt^. iiid wholly abandons the reconciliation oi 

%. .*•.•! "vAson in one personality. He fui'ther con? 

:.:irf !y unjustifiable, even in Aristotle's own theor 

.^L-.y :lie :orm nons to the 'passive reason.' Reasoi 

s»,,s^ •> :a its essence "a single immediate apprehei 

* -i-jlli^ible i-eality, constituting one indivisible ii 

%a:c'^. :: is not possible to intei-pn»t in tenns of Ai-ist 

:Ua. :'.uvrv, 

Wallaco, whose intei-pretation of Aiistotle is some 
.-'*oiirt\.i by English Hegelianism, saj's : "Aristotle v 
><xuu to mean that while our intellectual powers are ui 
LH- hand merely receptive — while they merely elab 
.xiiv?. bv processes of discui-sive thought, systematize 
.>»^^5:a1s of thought — these materials of thouglit 
\\\>i«o iK^. only get foraied into an intelligible worl 
*-^ sot of roasii^n which has gone on from the creatic 

•^■:Vsr* Ariitfi^h, Kng. tr., Vol. II., p. 102. 

•',C:*^r, t^'- 't'.. 11.1 p. n^« ^ Von Hertling, Afaferiennd Form, \ 
* i^<)*^r. i"»A ^^« 1I*« P- ^^' 
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) world and is in turn employed by each of ns. Shortly^ 
jn, the creative reason is the faculty which constantly 
>^Tet8 and, as it were, keeps up an intelligible world 
r experience to operate upon, while the receptive reason 
the intellect applying itself in all the various processes 
hich fill our minds with the materials of knowledge." ^ 
The foregoing account of Aristotle's theory of reason, 
I mterpreted by his most notable commentators, exhibits 
ery wide differences of opinion. This great diversity is 
ue to the character of the data furnished by Aristotle 
-data that are both meagre and ambiguous, precluding 
be possibility of any apodictic formulation of his doctrine, 
^ere has been no lack of ability or ingenuity expended 
m it It is entirely hopeless, in my opinion, to try to 
Uficover any satisfactory explanation of the creative reason 
n the scanty passages of the third book of the De anima, 
o which attention has been too exclusively directed. An 
ixplanation, if it can be found at all, can be found only in 
ihe light of Aristotle's general system of philosophy, and 
more especially in the light of his complete theory of know- 
ledge. I shall proceed at once to make my meaning plain. 

It Ls clear that the theory of a twofold reason, as Aiistotle 
held it, originated partly in the controversy regarding the 
<&tinction between conceptvxxl and perceptual knowledge, 
wd partly in Aristotle's metaphysical ideas regarding the 
&tinction between foi'in and matter. The controversy 
touching conceptual and perceptual knowledge had before 
Aristotle's time issued, on the one hand, in the extreme 
sensiialism of the Sophists, and, on the other hand, in the 

^ Wallace, AristotUs Psychology, p. xcviii. 
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extreme rationalism of Plato. Between these two Aristotla 
adopts a mediating position of empiricism. To him there 
are no innate ideas, and no body of rational truth totaify 
independent of particular reality. All knowledge is per- 
ceptually derived, but the materials of perception cannot 
be converted into the fabric of scientific knowledge or into 
general concepts without a creative and supplementairy 
act of reason. For Aristotle, as for Kant, conception with* \ 
out perception is empty. The content of perception is ] 
made into conceptual knowledge by a process of reasoo, 
and in this sense is a created content. Before this act h 
takes place, the content of mind is passive matter awaiting | 
a transforming and constructive process. At this fcint, 
Aristotle applies to psychical life the metaphysical dualism 
under which he views the entire organic world. Active 
reason stands to passive reason in the relation of form to 
matter.^ Hi8 metaphysics, then, and the distinction between 
conceptual and perceptual knowledge, explain the genen 
of his tlieory of a twofold reason. The creative reaa(m is 
the form-principle ; the pathic reason is the sum of matter 
that is formed into rational significance. Keason receives 
its content from without; in other words, it is passive. 
However, if that were all, reason would be only a receptacle 
of sensations, perceptions, memory-images, and phantasmat^ 
But transcending these pathic elements, reason has the 
informing power of changing their potentiality into the 
highest abstractions and most general notions and lawa. 
In this way, reason, in its pathic aspect, becomes or reoeiveB 
^ reality; while in its active character, it creates all 

^ i>« an. 430o 10 £ 
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ty by bestowing upon it a rational form. I Without the 
r the mind would be a mass of particulars, of unrelated 
ifold things, blind. The active reason creates an 
iligible world in the sense of constructing its intelligi- 
y, while its real content is given in the materials of the 
ive reason which are delivered from without. This 
iient is potentially conceptual. The creative reason is 
, primarily without content, an unwritten tablet.* 
ween conceptual and perceptual knowledge, between 
abstract and concrete, there is not for Aristotle the 
at impassable gulf that we find in Plato's epistemology. 
hough the discovery of the universal is an act of reason, 
, the universal is potentially and immanently in the 
lividuaL The subject-matter of reason is the immanent 
iversal, which in a certain sense is in the mind itself.^ 
ought and sense-perception are neither identical nor are 
jy to be completely sundered. Aristotle sharply criticises 
th of these extremes in his predecessors, holding the 
)histic sensualism and Platonic rationalism to be equally 
s-sided and erroneous. In thought we think, it is true, 
lat is potentially given in perception, and yet this object 
thought must first be made rational by a creative act of 
bson. Reason creates its world in terms of itself (i.e. a 
:ional world); and, as its subject-matter consists of 
stract ideas, it thinks itself, and subject and object are 
snticaL^ Aristotle is not a pure empiricist, although in 
rtain passages he speaks as if all our ideas were derived 
>m sense-perceptions* and apart from sense-perception 

De an, 430a 1. > De an. 4176 23. 

/>eafi. 429a 25, 430a 2, 431617. ^Dean. 432a 2ff. 
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there were no reality. In the Analytics, however, w 
he gives the most detailed acooont of the origin of 
knowledge, he speaks of the highest principles of knowl 
as immediate {tcl aaea-a) and as presupposed by media 
derived knowledge, being the latter s starting -pc 
These ultimate principles are propositions whose predic 
are given in the subject, i,e, 'analytical a priori ji 
ments.** This knowledge is, however, merely potei 
(empty conception) until applied to the content of ex] 
ence. It does not contain any positive ideas, but, a 
the case of the principles of contradiction and excli 
middle, it comes to consciousness in the regulation 
determination of cognitive data. These regulative, axiom 
principles are formed by the mind out of itself.' 
content of the concepts airived at by induction, or bj 
&scent from particular to general, takes the form of med 
knowledge; and the most universal of these concept 
only a "precipitate of a progressively refined experie 
and is due to the last act in successive generalizations u 
a matter given in experience."* Ideas derived from 
duction attain a degree of certainty not higher than 
source from which they spring. On the other hand, 
ultimate principles (apxfu) of reason are necessarily ti 
and such knowledge has the nature of an ** intuition 
contrasted with sensible perception.'*^ The apodi 
syllogism, or highest fonn of scientific truth, proceeds f 

>Cf. Zeller's Aristotie, Eng. tr., VoL I, p. 1»7. Alao Aristotle, ^ 
pwtt. 86^.36, 94a 0, \OShS; Eth. nic. lUla. 

'ZeUer, op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 198. '/>€ on. 429628 ft 

*Zeller. op, cit,. Vol I, p. 201. * Aristotle, Anal. poti. IW 

•Zeller, op. cit., VoL I, p. 208. 
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lese ultimate principles as premisses. Induction, proceed- 
ig from the particular, is clearer to us because individual 
lings of sense have more apparent certainty. Deduction 
3d induction form the component elements of scientific 
leihod, but the function of the former is higher, being 
!ie interpretation of phenomena by the ultimate principles 
oth of knowledge and existence, viz., by universal laws 
nd cai]se& 

Ultiniate principles and universal forms are immanent 

oth in the mind and in things. They are not mental 

ategories projected upon the phenomenal world, but are 

liscovered in the phenomenal world by reason. In a sense, 

eason finds itself in the world, and the fact of this im- 

nanmt community bridges the gulf between subject and 

>bject. On the plane of perceptual knowledge, the passage 

between subject and object is bridged by the function of 

^he central sense, which is the active principle in converting 

received sensations into a conscious percept. The content 

of the central sense — memory and phantasy — as the pathic 

material of reason, is in turn converted into the form of 

ocMiceptual knowledge by the creative activity of reason. 

Beason has no bodily organ, and so operates only on 

psychical elements, and not on elements physiologically 

mediftted. Reason, then, confers on a potentially rational 

world its actually rational existence; and, moreover, in 

thinkmg" Che actually rational, it thinks itself. Without 

the active reason the conceptual world would be no more 

fawwn in thought than the visible world would be seen 

without light.^ As light makes colour visible, so the 

1 Dt an. 430a 15. 

/ 
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creative reason makes the the universal forms intelligiUe. 
Or, to use another analogy employed by Aristotle, the 
creative reason operates on the content of perceptual con- 
sciousness as an artist operates on his raw materials.^ The 
two main stages in the process of knowledge, perception 
and conception, are supplementary. Thought, on the one 
hand, requires a sensuous image,' and perception, on the 
other, remains on a brute level when not illuminated and 
elevated into conceptual form by reason. 

The creative reason is akin to the divine. Corresponding 
with his metaphysical conception of the divine in the 
universe, Aristotle regards the creative reason as the divine 
in the microcosm. It is no part of the entelechy of the 
body, but is transcendent (x^picrro?, i.«- it has no bodily organ 
and is separable from organic life) and it enters the body 
from without (dvpadev).^ It acts, however, on the rational 
life of the organism, but it acts as the * unmoved mover,' 
who is immanent in the world without being a part of it 
The creative reason is not developed with the body, bat 
enters the psychical element (whose immediate corporeal 
embodiment is the warm air or pneuvia in the seed) at the 
moment of conception. Conception is the occasion, not the 
cause, of its entering into the womb.* The question, how- 
ever, touching the preexistencc' and immortality of the 
soul is scarcely more than mentioned by Aristotle, and, 

> De an. 430a 12. ^Dean, 43\a 17, 432a 8 ; Dt mem. 44M ao. 

' De gener, auim. 7366 27 fif. 

* Dt gener. anim. 737a 5 ff. Granger in a valuable article in Jftnd (VoL 
18, New Series, VoL 2, 1893. p. 317) thinks that a oniveraal raaaon in 
Aristotle's psychology can be spoken of only in the sense in which 
speaks of **a universal humanity.^ Cf. the same writer in the 
Revieir, Vol. VI., pp. 298 ff. 
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indeed, it hardly falls within the scope of his psychology, 
which is an essentially biological discussion. It is only in 
treating of the nature of reason that he goes beyond the 
boundaries of empiricism and makes concession to the 
traditional view of the divine origin of the noetic power — 
a concession that may have been prompted by his analo* 
gous view of the Prime Mover as the transcendent cosmic 
reason. Aristotle constructs his psychology, as he does his 
entire system of philosophy, on the basis of the deliverances 
of the special sciences of his day — deliverances which were 
penetrated and interpreted by his unifying and organizing 
spirit. As Romanes sayB, " instead of giving his fancy free 
rein * upon the high a priori road,' he patiently plods the 
way of detailed research/' ^ Tet, after he has completely 
examined the data and psychical mechanism of empirical 
knowledge, he finds them inadequate to explain the whole 
of reality, and is forced to introduce a rational ego to 
explain the potential rationality of pathic experience. 
This noetic principle which rationalizes experience is in no 
wise connected with the physical organism, 'and as it is 
not a part of th|0^tter's entelechy, so it does not perish 
with its disso^Kn.^ It is the a priori condition of all 
rational kno^predge, and, as such, it is not individual. 
Beoeptive or pathic reason,* on the other hand, is simply 

^ Ctmtemjwrary Revieio, VoL 59, p. 284. ^De an. 4086 18, 413/> 20 ff. 

* No ooe familiar with Aristotle's use of terms, will discover an objection 
in hii applying two designations to the same thing, viz. to his calling the 
■am of perceptnal experience now scnsua communiSf and again passive 
reMon. For as completed sense-experience, the «en8un communis is form 
(cSSov), And as the raw material for some higher development it is poten- 
ttaJity (ffXiy). That higher development is reason, which the common 
it potentially. 
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the life of sensation as a potentially rational mai 
connected with the physical organism, with ^ 
perishea^ Primarily, the creative reason is, as abo 
without content ; it is an unwritten tablet {ypafi 
Its content is given in the passive reason, which 
with phantasmata ultimately derived from sense 
free construction of imagination. Strictly spea] 
active reason does not think things, it does not 
Tiovo; it merely interprets things, or rationalize 
mena, by its spontaneous activity.* Nevertheless, 
here not merely that which is given in sense-ei 
but a new element, rationally derived, a new sig 
Passive reason rises no higher than the delivei 
sense-perception and their re- wrought form in mei 
phantasy. The sum of these is the sum of the c 
the aensus comraunis ; this sum, regarded as potei 
the passive reason, on which the active reason oj 
the creation of a rational and conceptual worl 
creative reason does not, indeed, think anjrthi 
from the passive reason,* because without image 
from experience thought has no content and n( 
interpret or illumine. Its activity, however, is eoi 
because its subject-matter, imlike a sense-object, i 
present. Further, as the universal reason, it is s 
and continuous as is the intelligibility of the etem 

i/>eafi. 430o25. ^Dtan, ^SOa\, 

*Cf. &ootiiB : "nulliiB intellectus intelligit, uvA Intellectus poa 

[intellectus agens] non intelligit, sed intelligere facit." Quoted 

numn in Das Vergdngliche und Unvcrgdngliche in (L menscl 

naeh AritL p. 48. 

« />e cm. 4d0a 25. » />e oh. 4d0a 22. «/>ecQf/o, 
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We do not remember ^ the processes of the active reason — 
an understanding of which in the indi\'idaal is arrived at 
only by analysis — because it is without passivity, and 
memory is a passive power. 

Aristotle describes the creative reason (I draw from 
various passages) as follows: it is unmixed, transcendent, 
passionless, of divine nature, it suffers no change, is not 
bom, it has no bodily organ, enters the body from without, 
and is immortaL' The question of the reason's transcend- 
ence and immortality, although metaphysically interesting, 
has little epistemological significance, and Aristotle scarcely 
does more than raise the question, and while he espouses 
tlie view of transcendence and immortality, he does so 
hesitatingly and without dogmatism. Transcendence, in- 
deed, would seem to have no legitimate place in his 
biological view of the soul and to be irreconcilable with 
his definition of V^i/x'J *^ " entelechy of the body." It is a 
survival of the Platonic transcendentalism, with which 
Aristotle had been imbued during his life in the Academy, 
and whose spell he never quite shook off, — a thing to be 
set down to his credit. 

In the foregoing account of Aristotle's theorj' of reason 
1 have endeavoured to show how his employment of the 
t^nns 'form' and 'matter' and his criticism of the 
Socratie-Sophistic controversy regarding conceptual and 
perceptual knowledge can be made to supplement certain 
dark passages in the De anxToa and the Analytics^ and how 

'^on. 40S61S-29, 413624, 430a 12 £; BtK mc. 1177a 15; Dt ge^, 
796615 fL 
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these various elements can be combined into an intelligible 
and consistent interpretation. Briefly summarised, ibis 
interpretation is as follows : Aristotle adopted a mediating 
position between the ultra-sensualism of the Sophists and 
the ultra-rationalism of Plato. The totality of knowledge 
is neither purely empirical nor purely rational, but a com- 
posite {(TuvoXov, as is every other combination of ' form ' and ^ 
'matter') of sense experience and rational activity. In this 
composite, rational activity is related to sense-experience as 
€iSo9 is related to v\»i. The sum of sense-data constitutes the 
potentiality of reason, Le. it constitutes the passive reaacm, 
while their construction into actual rational significance 
constitutes the activity of creative reason ; the real content 
is given in the former, the formal content in the latter. 
The content, therefore, of the aensus coniraunis regarded as 
rational potentiality is the vov^ iraQfrriKo^ \ the power which 
converts this potentiality into actual rational forms or 
meanings is the vov9 Troir/TiKo^- This conversion is identical 
with the erection of perceptual materials into a world of 
concepts and laws. The subject-matter of reason is an 
immanent universal,— immanent at once in perceptual 
reality and in the reason itself. The process which the 
reason undergoes in discovering the universal is, therefore, 
the process of finding itself in the world. The conception 
of an equivalence between the universal forms existing in 
the mind and universal forms immanent in nature bridged 
for Aristotle the gulf between subject and object, — two 
aspects of reality which he regarded as formally identical 
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BOOK THE FIRST."^ 

CHAPTER I. 

Wk regard knowledge as a good and precioiis thing, bat 
we eeteem one sort of knowledge more highly than 

^ Bonitz regards the variooB chapters of Dt an, Bk. L as Arbtot]«'Sy 
although he thinks that the order in which they are placed ie doe 
to another hand {MoncUsbericht der KUnigl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wisa,^ 
1S73, p. 481). The authenticity of Bks. I. and IL has never 
been serioosly questioned. Bk. UL, however, was held by Weisse 
to be spnrioas {AristoUles von der Seele, pp. 278 ff.), bat no sch<dar 
iM>w, to my knowledge, accepts his view. The Aristotelian canon 
is nrach less questionable than the Platonic, and, as far as the 
acroamatic writings are concerned, has always remained compara- 
tively fixed. The objection of Bonitz to Bk. L scarcely means 
more than that its Aristotelian content was subjected to editorial 
amngement, which was not always skilful, — a criticism that may be 
applied to every other treatise in the Opera. To attempt to determine 
hov much latitude Andronicus and the succeeding editors allowed 
thcnuelveB, is merely to speculate. All of the works, without exception, 
vc fngmentary and ill put together, but this has been explained 
p gattiUy by the time-honoured hypothesis (and still the most reason- 

•ibis one) that the writings of Aristotle, as we have them, are lecture* 
W notes or perhaps sketches for treatties, which he never put into 
fiuiM form, the last part of his life being disturbed by quasi- 
^^^ipmu poneeution and spent practically in exile. 

A 
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another either because of the acumen^ required for its 
discovery, or because it is concerned with better and 
more admirable objects: for both these reasons we 
should rightly assign the investigation of the soul * to die 
first rank, v Further, it is supposed that a knowledge of 
the soul has an important bearing on all truth, and par- 
ticularly on that of the natural world. For the soul is, 
2 as it were, the genetic principle ' in living thinga Our 

1 This meaning of jcar' dxplfieuuf appears to be the only one admissible 
in the context. Cf. Passow, aub voc The meaning which the tenn 
has when applied to metaphysical or abstract subjects {EUu nic 1141a 
16; Metaph. 982a 25, 1078a 10; Anal, poaL 86a 17), via., 'exacti- 
tude' in the sense of 'finally true' or truth deduced from the first 
principles of reality, is not applicable here. Aristotle regards the 
materials of psychology as belonging to the natural and organic world, 
which to him is never the realm of necessary or exact truth. *\rplfitm 
in the ordinary sense of 'precision' is ascribed to the mathmnatioai 
disciplines in varying degrees {Met. 105da 1, 995a 15; AnaL poaL 87a 
35), but this sense is also inadmissible here (cf. 402a 11). In addition 
to those meanings which refer to the science itself, the word also has a 
signification which refers to the demand made by the science on the 
investigator, viz., 'painstaking accuracy,' or 'acumen' ('Sdiarfsinn,* 
Passow). In the present passage this appears to be the only osabls 
meaning. Vid. Wallace, AriatoUe*s Paychoiogyt p. 196 ; Trendelenlmig, 
Ariat. Dt an. 2nd ed. p. 156. 

^^hnch ('soul,' 'life,' 'mind,') is generaUy translated in the following 
pages by 'souL' For a discussion of its meanings in AiistoUe's 
writings tid. Introduction, Chap. i. 

''Apx^ {prindpium) is included amongst the notions defined by 
Aristotle in his philosophical dictionary {Mttaph. Bk. V.). Tliroii^ 
him it became a philosophical term of the first importance, and has oqs> 
tinned so to the present time. In the sense of element (rrocxcSv) w« 
find it in use as early as Anaximander. The meanings ennmerated in 
the MttaphysicA are: In reference to (1) space and timesbeginaiBg; 
(2) method = elementary steps in learning; (3) the physical = basis ; (4) 
the genetic = the moving cause; (5) the politicals primary anthoritj; 
(6) knowledge =j9r»nctpi if m cognoactndi, as t.g. the premises of a 
syllogism. The scholastics included these several meaningpi msdv 
prindpium tJtaendi and principium coffnaacendit for which Aristotle has lbs 
•orresponding expression, rov Trwrou nU rijit Ktw^fatws dpxk (if sC 1019a S8)^ 
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aim is to investigate and ascertain the essential nature 
of the soul, and, secondly, to discover those properties 
which attach to it as accidents. Certain of the latter 
are supposed to be conditions peculiar to the soul's own 
nature, and others are thought to be effects produced in 
living beings bj the soul's agencj. 

Now, it is altogether the most difficult problem 3 
to arrive at anj fixed belief touching the souL From 
the £act that the problem is one which is common 
to other subjects — I mean the problem of finding the 
essence and real definition ^ of a thing — ^it might perhaps 
appear to some that there is a single scientific method 
which applies to everything whose essence we wish to 
discover, as deductive proof applies to accidental pro- 
perties. We shall, therefore, be obliged to make inquiry 
into this question of scientific method. But if there is 4 
no single and general method which applies to the 
ultimate nature of things, our investigation becomes in 
that case all the more difBcult. And even if the 
question of method were cleared up, whether its form 
be that of deductive proof, or analysis, or some other 
procedure, there still remains a question of great diffi- 
culty and uncertainty, viz. from what principles are 
we to start our inquiry ? For different principles are 
employed in different subjects, as e.g. in numbers' and 
in plane surfacea 
/The first necessity, perhaps, is to determine under 5 

' For the meaning of rh rl iari see Schwegler's classic excursus in 
his Die Melaphymk dea Aristotdesj Bk. IV., pp. 369 ff. Also Trendelen- 
burg in BheiuMches Muneumt 1828, pp. 457 ff. 

' The different principles employed by arithmetic and geometry are 
the unit and extension. 
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• 

' what genus soul is to be classified and what its nature is 
— I mean by this the question whether it is an individual 
thing and self-subsisting entity, or whether it is a qualify 
or a quantity or classifiable in one of the other cate- 
gories ^ already enumerated, and further, whether it is a 
potentiality ^ or ralher an actuality. For this makes no 
402 i slight difference. We must also inquire whether the 

6 soul is divisible or whether it is without parts ; whether 
it is an entirety of one sort or not And if it is not of 
one sort, we must further ask whether the differences are 
specific or generia For nowadays the men ' who diacuss 
and investigate the soul appear to direct their inquiries 

7 merely to the human soul. We must take pains to see 
whether there is a single definition that applies to the 
soul, just as e^, there is a single definition that applies to 
animal, or whether a different definition is required for 
each kind of soul, just as a different definition is required 
for horse, dog, man, god, and we must further inquire 
whether the common notion * animal ' ^ either is nothing 

^ The categories or fonns under which Being is known, are enameraiad 
in the Topica (1036 22) as f oUows : 1. Sabstanoe, 2. Qnantily, 3. 
Quality, 4. Relation, 5. Place, 6. Time, 7. Position, S. Powjession, 91 
Activity, 10. Passivity. All of them are reducible to subject (Brips, 
corresponding to the category of 'substance') and predicate (A%m^ 
corresponding to the nine remaining categories). 

* For an explanation of the terms potentiality and actuality vmL note 
1, p. 42. 

'It is not known to whom reference is made hers. SimpUchia 
(Ccmmenjt, in lib. Dt an. ad loc,) thinks the IHmaeui is referred to, 
which is hardly possible owing to Plato's treatment of the worid-souL 
Nor is it easy to see how Wallace (translating wvp fih by '* at preaent ** 
as he does), can suppose the reference is to the older phyak^ogen. 

^The question as to the nature of universals, which divided Hie 
Mediaeval Nominalists and Realists, was here deariy raised by 
Aristotle. VitL Simplieius, Commentary ad lot. 
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A 

at all or dse comes into eidstence only after the indi- 
Tidual, — a question that might equally well be raised 
regarding anj other general notion. If, however, there 
are not several souls, but only parts of a single soul, then 
the farther question arises whether we should examine 
the soul as a whole before we examine the parts. It 8 
is also hard to determine which of these parts is in 
its nature different from the other and whether we 
should first investigate the part or the part's function, 
e^, whether we should first investigate the process of 
thought or the faculty of thought, sense-perception or 
the oigan of sense-perception ; the same question applies 
to other cases. Now, supposing that the functions take 
precedence of the faculties in the order of investigation, 
a further question might arise here as to whether the 
complements of the faculties should be investigated before 
the faculties themselves, e,g, whether the investigation of 
the sensible object should precede the investigation of the 
sense-organ, and the object of thought precede the faculty 
of thought. Not only does the knowledge of the 9 
essential nature of a thing seem to be helpful towards 
the understanding of the accidental nature and properties 
of substances, just as in mathematics the knowledge of 
the essential nature of straight or curved or of a line 
or sur£Etoe is helpful in understanding how many right 
angles are fontained in the angles of a triangle, but 
ocmversely, the knowledge of accidental properties con- 
tribates largely to the understanding of what a thing 
esaentiallj is. For when we are able to give an 
account of the accidental properties of things, as we see 
them,— -either of all these properties or of most of them, 
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— then we are best able to speak also of their essential 
nature. ^For the essential nature is the tme starting- 
point in all deductive proofl And so in the case of 
definitions where not onlj no knowledge of the accidental 
properties ia famished, but where it is not easy even to 
403 a conjecture what these properties are, it is evident that 
all such definitions are framed after the fiBbshion of 
dialectics ^ and are void. 

10 A further difficulty presents itself residing the 
affections of the soul, viz. whether all these affections 
are common to the soul and to the body which contains 
it, or whether there is a something that is the exclusive 
property of the souL And it lis necessary, though not 

11 easy, to solve this difficulty. ^ In most cases the soul 
apparently neither acts nor is acted upon independently 
of the body, e^, in the feelings of anger, courage, desire, 
or in a word in sense-perception. ^ Thought, however, 
appears to be a function which more than any other 
is the exclusive property of the souL But if thought 
is a sort of representation in terms of a sense-image, or 
is impossible without this, then even thought could not 

12 exist independently of the body, ^f, then, there were 
any function or affection of the soul that were peculiar 
to it, it would be possible for the soul to exist separate 
and apart from the body.' * If, however, there is nothing 

^Le. distinctions thus made are merely verbal or eiutic and hava aa 
real content. 

'The difficult question as to whether the aool ia capable of eziatnig 
separately from the body is not very clearly or deAnitolj anawerad 
by Aristotle. According to Aristotle's daaaio definition, the aonl ia 
the "entelechy of a body endowed with the oapad^ oijifa." ¥nm 
this definition one would conclude that the sonl cinnot eziifc apart tnm 
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which is its exclasiye property, it cannot exist apart, but 
the case is similar to that of a straight line, which, as 
straight, has many properties, e.g. contact with a bronze 
globe at a given point, although the quality 'straight/ 
apart from some body, does not touch the globe. ^For 
i t has njL -abetoact. existence, as it jg^jdways conjoined 
with some body. The same thing seems to hold good 13 
« tfie propOTties of the soul: courage, gentleness, fear, 
pity, audacity, also joy; love, hate ; they aro aU associated 
witii the body. For along with these psychical con- 
ditions the body is also somewhat, affected. A proof 14. 
of this is the fiEu^t that sometimes when great and 
palpable misfortunes have befallen a man, he is not at 
all excited or moved to fear ; on the other hand, one is 
sometimes aroused by slight and insignificant mishaps, 
and then the body swells in rage and is in the same 
condition as when a man is stirrod in anger. But this 
statement receives still more support from the fact that 
when nothing has happened which could awaken fear, 
men exhibit those emotions which characterize a man 
in fright. And if this is true, it is evident that the 15 

the body, although it is not -itself corporeal. It is that which gives 
to a particolar body its indiyidoality and meaning, and it consists of 
the foAlowing elements : power of nutrition, self -movement, sensation, 
■Mmory, emotion, imagination, and reason. Amongst these functions 
of the tool, reason is peculiar to man, although reason in its passive 
Iqcb is beeed on sensible experience and is conjoined with the life of 
tiie body. There is, however, a further form of reason, which Aristotle 
cbancterises as active reason (vouf woiririKlk), whose existence is entirely 
separaUe from the body, and is immortal {Dt an, 403a 23). This form 
of reaeon is ooneemed with intuition or immediately apprehended 
tmth, while the passive reaeon is occupied with mediated truth. There 
seeme, boweTer, to be no place for the former in Aristotle's definition 
«f the soul cited above. Cf. Introduction, On the Active and Passive 
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V emotions are ideas which find expression in the bo^. 
So that we have, for example, sach definitions as the 
following: "Anger is a kind of movement of sach and 
sach a body, or part, or fiEu^alty, ander this or that 
stimalos and dae to this or that motive.'' It is for 
this reason that the stadj of the soal belongs to the 
province of* the natural philosopher, either the soal in its 
entirety or sach part of it as has to do with the body. 
i6 But the naturalist and the speculative philosopher would 
firame their definitions severally from different stand- 
points. For example, in reply to the question "What 
is anger?" the speculative philosopher says it is the 
desire of retaliation or something of that sort^ the 
naturalist says it is the seething of the pericordial blood 
403 6 or heat ; the one has furnished in his answer the matter, 

17 the other the form or reason, of the thing. For the 
notion is the form of a thing, and it is necessary that 
this notion be embodied in a particular matter, if it is 
to exist For instance, the notion of a house is that 
of a shelter, to protect us against injury from wind and 
rain and heat; the natural philosopher, however, will 
call it stones and bricks and wood, while the other 
grasps the notion embodied in these things and for which 

18 they exist Which of these, now, is the real physical 
philosopher? Is it the one who busies himself with 
the matter, but is ignorant of the notion ? or is it the 
inquirer who is occupied with the notion alone? I 
answer, it is rather the man who combines both of 
these characters. But what is the genius of each of 
these two men? Surely there is nobody who concerns 
himself merely with the properties of matter that are 
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inseparable and merelj as inseparable; bat the physical 
philosopher has to do with all the functions and qualities 
of bodj and matter which are of such and such a kind. 
Such properties as are not subject-matter for the natural 
philosopher, are dealt with by someone else, in certain 
instances by a professor of one of the arts, perhaps, as 
«^. by a builder or by a physician. But in the case 
of properties which are inseparable, although they attach 
to no particular body and may be abstractly r^arded, 
with these the mathematician is concerned ; and in 19 
so far as the qualities are regarded as abstract or 
transcendent entities, the metaphysician is concerned 
with them. But we must now return to the point from 
which our discussion digressed. ^We were saying that 
the properties of the soul do not exist apart from the 
physical matter of living things, in which such qualities 
as courage and fear are expressed, and are not to be 
regarded as a line or surface. 



CHAPTER IL 

In our inquiry into the soul it is necessary for us, as we 
proceed, to raise such questions as demand answers; we 
must collect the opinions of those predecessors^ who 
have had anything to say touching the soul's nature, in 
order that we may accept their true statements and be 

2 on our guard i^inst their errors. The initial step in our 
inquiry will be to set forth those attributes which are 
currently supposed to inhere in the soul's nature. wAni- 
mate nature is thought to be different from the inanimate 
mainly in two particulars, viz. in movement and aenae- 
perception. And these, I may say, are the two 
traditional characteristics of the soul which we have 
received from earlier writers. Some of these wiitaa. 
indeed, affirm that motion is the first and foremost 
characteristic of the sou)^ and in the belief that what is 
itself unmoved cannot impart motion to anything else, 

3 they suppose that the soul is a moving entity. Thiat 
404a is the reason why Democritus declares the soul to be al 
^ sort of fire or warm element He aaserts that^ altho«gh| 

> Aristotle begina here the first eztuit history of peyehologiQil 

opinloii. 

10 
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atomic staructures are infinite in varietj, both fire and^. 
sool are composed of spherical atoms, similar to the\ 
particles, as we call them, seen in the air when snn-j 
beams stream through a doorway, and these atoms, as) 
collective seed-particles, he calls the elements of the^ 
universe. Leucippus also holds a similar view. It is the U 
spherical atoms, he says, that constitute the soul, because V 
such forms can most easily penetrate through everything, ^« 
and, beiQg themselves in motion, can move everything' 
else, the theory of these philosophers being that the soul 
is the principle which imparts motion to animals. It is 5 
for this reason too that they regard respiration as the 
function that fixes life's limit. They think that the 
surrounding air presses together and expels the atomic 
bodies, which, because they are themselves never at rest, 
impart motion to animals, but that relief comes through 
respiration, because similar particles thereby enter into 
the body from without. These latter, by restraining the 
contracting and condensing element, prevent the spherical 
atoms which are already in animals from being entirely 
expelled. So long as they can do this, life continues. 
The theory which has been handed down from the 6 
Pythagoreans appears to have the same import. For 
•ome members of this school maintain that the sun-motes 
in the air are the soul ; others declare that the soul is 
^ principle which sets these in motion. They refer to 
tteae particles in their theory, because the particles 
tppeu to be in constant motion, even when there is a 
eoniplete calm. The philosophers who regard the soul 
is t lelf-moved principle come to the same conclusion. 
t<ff they all seem to regard motion as the most char- 7 



t 
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acteristic attribute of the soul, and while everj thing eke 
is moved bj the soul, the soul is self-moved. They came 
to this conclusion because thej observed Uiat nothing 
sets anything else in motion without being itself in 
8 motion. In a similar spirit Anaxagoras also declarea the 
soul to be the principle of motion, and this view is held 
by such others, if there are any, as assert that Beason 
sets the All in motion.^ 

Anaxagoras does not, however, quite agree with Demo- 
critus. For Democritus absolutely identifies sool with 
reason, and considers truth to be that which appears 
to the senses. Consequently, Homer is right in singing 
of Hector that he lay ''thinking awry."^ Democritus 



^ The pre- Aristotelian definitions of the soul here cited are 
into three main groups: (1) those that regard the kinetie or moChns 
attributes of the soul as its fundamental characteristic ; (2) those thai 
regard the inteUectual and cognitive attributes as fundamental ; (3) thoM 
that attempt to combine these two elements of activity and knowledgSL 

*No such reference as this is to be found in our present text of 
Homer, although the term dXXo^por^orra occurs in IL zxiiL 696. GL 
also Ar. MttapK, iv. (iiL) 5. 10096 28. The word is here emplojed in 
the meaning of ' to think incorrectly,' while ^/wrecr signifies, wboi 
trasted with HXko^^poif^urf 'to think correctly.* Hector li 
from a blow, and as thought, in the psychology of Democritiis, ocigis- 
atee in sensation, his thinking cannot be true, but is paralysed or per- 
verted proportionately to the disturbance in sensation. Error and 
mental disturbance (dXXo^porccy) are explained by disturbance in the 
activity of the senses (cf. Siebeck, Qt9chichU der Ptyckohffie^ 1%. L 
Abth. i. p. 129 ; Natorp, Porschungtn zur OttichichU dea ^himmtnim 
probiemes im Alterthum^ pp. 171 ff.). Democritus makes a distinctioa, 
however, between the relative values of rational and peroeptoal know* 
ledge, between X&yiK and aCir^^f, although both originats in extsrasl 
stimuli The ultimate, and in this sense the real, nature of thisigt is 
not discoverable by the senses, but only by rational thought. Ths 
nature of the world consists of atoms and the void, and thess ars 
not to our senses, but to our reasoning mind ; they are wfrtf. 
data, however, for these rational truths are to be sought in tlis delivsr- 
anoes of the senses. 
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does not employ reason as a specific faculty for the 
apprehension of truth, but asserts that soul and reason 
are identicaL Anazagoras, however, is less clear on ^ 
Ais point. For although he says in many passages {404^ 
that reason is the cause of the beautiful and the true,\ 
in other passages he says that reason is the same as; 
the soul, for it is found in all animals, great and small, 
high and low. Keason, however, in the sense of intelli- \ 
gence, is not found equally in all animals, nor even in/ 
all men. 

Such philosophers as fix their attention on move- 10 
ment as the main fact in animate creation conceive of 
the soul as the most mobile principle. On the other 
hand, such philosophers as emphasize the knowledge 
and perception of reality, define the soul as the 
principle of things, some holding there are several such 
principles, others that this psychicsd principle is the only 
ona Empedocles, for instance, regards the soul as com- 
posed of all the elements, and he asserts that each of 
these elements is a soul. He says : 

''Eart^ we apprehend by earth, water by water, 
And air divine by air, destructive fire by fire, 
And love we know by love, sad hate by hate." 

In this way, too, Plato in his Timaetis^ constructs n 
the soul out of the elements; for we know like by like, 
and things are composed of elemental principles. A 
similar theory is given in his Discourses on Philosophy,^ 

^ Timaeus, 90 C, 35 A, 39 E. 

*No such work of Plato ia known to us, and the reference is pro- 
bably to the oral diBConrses held by Plato in the Academy. Vid, 
Bemays, Die DicUoge des Aristoteles, p. 170; Heitz, Die verlorenen 
Sekriften des AriatoUles, p. 180; ZeUer, Phil. d. Oriechen, Th. 11. 
Abih. U. 3ie. Aafl. p. 64, note. 
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13 !fambei&. however, are the forms of things. Sii 
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aambet.^ These philosophers differ, however, in rega 
30 Lhe kind and namber of their principles. The nM 
&r*reachinu >iiiference is that between the phiLoeopb 
who regard die elemencs as corporeal and those w 
reti:ani them as incorporeal There are others who defi 
^cj the elements as a composite of corporeal and incorpore 
u Thev 'jiifer also in regard to the number of the elemen 
^me believing there is one only, and others that there i 
several, and their definitions of the soul vary with th< 
-heories of nhe elements. Amongst the primal elemei 
chev classified, not unreasonably, the principle of inhere 



' X»jiiocr»i» of auJ«doii (386-3U B.C.), succcMor o£ _^ ^^ 

j« :Si:huIan:b of the Aouifimy. VkL Ucberweg-Hcinaa, Gn m dn u 
(^^^cAkAlfl *L Pfmio9opJu€, Th. L p. 191, S«h ed. 
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movement And so some philosophers held the sonl to 
be file ; for fire is the finest and most nearly incorporeal 
of all the elements, and furthermore, it most readily 
leoeiveB and imparts motion. Democritus has explained 15 
in a very neat way the cause of these phenomena. Soul 
and reason, he says, are identical, and belong to the 
primaiy and indivisible bodies, and are, furthermore, the 
principle of motion by virtue of their particles and 
atomic forms. Amongst these atomic forms, he regards 
the spherical as the most easily moved, and says that 
reason and fire are of this sort Anaxagoras, on the(i6 
other hand, appears to say that the soul and reason are- 
different, as we remarked above, and yet he employs 
them as essentially one, except that he regards reason as 
more than anything else the initial principle of the 
world. At any rate he asserts that reason is the only 
entity which is absolute, unmixed, and pure. But he 17 
ascribes both attributes of knowledge and motion to the 
same principle, affirming that reason sets the universe in 
motion. Thales also, according to the traditional stories 
of him, appears to have conceived of the soul as a sort of 
kinetic principle, if it be true that he said the loadstone 18 
bas a soul because it moves iron. Diogenes, however, 
uid certain others say that the soul is air, in the belief 
^t it is the finest element and the ultimate principle. 
It is for this reason, also, that the soul knows and 
produces motion. On the one hand, it knows by 
^'Mtue of the fact that it is primary and other things 
** derivatives from it. On the other hand, it is 
the principle of motion by virtue of its being the first 
dement Heraclitus, also, says the soul is the first 19 
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principle, since it is fiery vapor from which every- 
thing else is derived. It is also the most incorporeal of 
all the elements and is in constant flux. We apprehend 
that which is moved by what is in motion, and he 
believed, as did most others, that the real world is in 

20 motion. Alcmaeon,^ too, appears to have held views of 
the soul very similar to these. For he says the soul is 
immortal because it is like the Immortals, and this 
property of immortality belongs to it by virtue <rf its 
perpetual motion. Now, all divine things are in 

405 d perpetual motion, — ^moon, sun, stars, and all the heavens. 

21 Certain cruder thinkers, like Hippo, asserted that the 
soul is water. They appear to have based their belief 
on the nature of animal seed, which in all cases is moist 
Hippo confutes those who say the soul is blood by the 
argument that the seed is not blood, and seed is the 

22 elemental souL Others, like Critias,' regard the Uood 
as the soul, on the supposition that the most charac- 
teristic attribute of the soul is sense-perception, and 
sense-perception is due to the blood. So all the 
elements, with the exception of earth, have received a 
vote. >^No one has represented earth as the principle of 
soul, unless it were certain philosophers who r^arded 
the soul as composed of all the elements, or as identical 

23 with them alL They all define the soul, one may say, 
in terms of three things: motion, sensation, and incOT- 



^ Alcmaeon, physician of Crotooa, who is nsiuJly clAanfied 
the Pythagoreans, regarded self-movement as the wurntisl chametar- 
istic of the souL By means of this power of self-moTement he 
to have explained the continuity of organic life, in additiim to 
in it an argument for immortality. VitL Siebeck, OttcAiehU dL PtfcM 
Th. I. Abth. i. p. 91. 

* Critias, the leader of the Thirty Tyrants and nnde of Plalou 
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poreality, and each of these is referred back to the 
nltunate elements. Therefore, with one exception,^ those 
who define the soul in terms of knowledge, make it an 
dement or a derivative of the elements. For they say 
that we know like by like, and inasmuch as it is the 
soul that knows all things, it must consist (rf all the 24 
dements. Those philosophers^ who maintain there is 
only one cause and one element, regard the soul as a 
unit, like fire or air. On the other hand, the philo- 
sophers who mAiTitAiTi that there are several elements, 
make the soul a plurality. Anazagoras alone dedaies ^ 
that the soul is affected by nothing and has nothing in 
common with anything elsa But, if this is its nature, 25 
he did not explain, nor is it evident from his writings, 
how the soul is to acquire knowledge and virtue. The 
philosophers who include contraries amongst their first 
principles' r^ard the soul as composed of contraries. 
On the other hand, those who include in their principles 
only particular contraries,^ such as heat and cold or 
smiilar opposites, likewise r^ard the soul as one of these. 
And so there are some who take into consideration the 26 
derivation of the words, certain of them claiming that 
the soul is heat because the verb * to live ' is derived from 
^, others claiming the soul is cold, because the name 
*soiil' is derived from respiration and refrigeration. These, 
then, are the traditional views of the soul, and these 
Me the grounds on which they have been advanced. 

^n^XAgons. 'The Ionian phynologen. 

The Pythagoreans, who r^arded the soul as a harmony of contraries. 

Heraclitus, Empedocles, Hippo, and perhaps the pythagorizing 

I.t because ifjv (' to liye ') is derived from feiv (* to seethe ') or fvx^^ 
('•onl') from ftJ^tt (* refrigeration'). 

B 



CHAPTER rn. 

We most i now proceed at once to the investigation ol 
motion. Tor the view ^ that the soul is a self-moving 
406 a entity, and capable of imparting motion, maj not onlj 
be a false theory of its essence, bat it may even be ai 
impossibility for motion to inhere in it at alL We have 
already said ^ that what imparts motion is not of neoes- 

2 sity itself in motion. Everything that is moved is moved 
in one of two ways: it is moved either by some othei 
thing or from a principle within itsel£ We speak d 
objects moved by some other thing when they are moved 
by being within a moving body, e,g. sailors. But sailon 
are not moved in the same sense as that in which a ship 
is moved. The one is moved in its own nature; the 
others are moved by being within a moving vessel 

3 This is clear when applied to the parts of the body; 
walking is a motion that is peculiar to the feet, bat 
it is also a property of man, though it is not a 
property of sailors at the moment in question. Now, 

^Criticism of the view of PUto. The paraphnst Tliemiitiiii ohsi 

the Laws, Bk. 10, ed. Spengel. p. 26. VkL Law, 896, and Pkatdbr. SIS, 

246. 

^Phys. Bk. Vn., Gh. iv. and v., 246&-258a. 

18 
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inasmuch as motion is employed in two senses, let 
ns investigate the soul, and ask whether it is self- 
moved or onlj participates in movement. ^Movemmts 



are of four kinds : movement in place, qualitative 4 
change, decay, and growth. The soul's movement, then, 
must be one, or several, or all of these. K it is not 
moved accidentally, its motion must be a natural attri- 
bute. If this is true, then space^ must be an attribute, 
for all of the aforesaid movements are spatial It then, 
the essential nature of the soul is self-movement, its 5 
movement will not be accidental, 'as in the case of the 
movement of a white object or of an object three cubits 
long. For what moves is body, of which these are only 
predicates. Space, therefore, does not beloi^ to them. 
But space is an attribute of the soul, if the soul by its 6 
own nature participates in motion. Again, if the soul is 
moved by virtue of its own nature, it can also be moved 
by external force. And if it can be moved by external 
force, it can also be moved by virtue of its own nature. 
The same conditions hold in regard to rest ; for in the 
state into which an object is moved by nature, in this 

Ilw argomentB against the Platonic doctrines are, briefly sommar- 
^^ u foUowB: Motion cannot be the soul's essential nature, (1) 
"^^^'f^ this would require that the soul be spatial ; (2) the soul must 
he moveable by external force ; (3) it must be held in rest by external 
lorce, aitd Uiese forced states of motion and rest are inconceivable ; 
\y the oompoeition of the soul will be determined by the character of 

0M)7ement8 ; (5) it will experience the movements which it imparts, 
'''^ ^ it effects spatial motion, so it will experience spatial motion, 
^ 0)«y consequently enter into the body after having passed from it ; 
{») u movement is the displacement of the object in motion and the 
"^B essential nature in movement, then motion would imply the soul's 
^Uoement out of its essential nature. Vid. Wallace's excellent 
^^ (Commentary ad ice,), parts of which I have used in this con- 
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state it also rests by natuie. Likewise when an oliject 
IB moved by external force into a certain state, it also 
rests in this state by force. It is not easy to give even 
a conjectural explanation of the character of forced states 
of motion and rest in the souL 

7 Again, if the soul's movement be upward, its composi- 
tion will be fire, and if downwards it will be earth, fior 
these are the movements which are characteristic of these 
elements. The same reasoning holds good of the inter- 
mediate elements. Again, since the soul evidently sets 
the body in motion, it is reasonable that it also experi- 
ences those movements which it imparts. K this is true, 
it is also true conversely that the motion which the body 

406^ experiences is experienced by the souL Now, the body 

8 is moved in space. The soul should therefore change 
place as the body does, and either the entire soul, or 
certain of its parts, should change position. If this is 
possible, then it would also be possible for the soul to 
enter again into the body after it had once passed out 
From this would follow the impossible conclusion that 
animals once dead can rise again. In r^ard to move- 
ment in the sense of accident, the soul could be set 
in movement by some external body, for an animal 

9 might e,g, be pushed by external force. One must 
not, however, suppose that a thing which in its essential 
nature is self-moved, is moved by anything else save 
in an accidental sense; just as the absolute or 
final good cannot be the relative or secondary good 
If the soul is moved at all, one would say that its 

10 motion is caused by the objects of sense more than by 
anything else. However, if the soul moves itsd( it 
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must itself experience motion, so that on the supposition 
that every moyement is the displacement of the object 
in motion, in so far as it is moved, the soul must 
suffer displacement out of its essential nature, provided 
its self-motion is not merely accidental But it is to 
its essential nature that motion belongs. There are n 
also some who, like Democritus, and in a spirit similar 
to that of the comedian Philippus, say that the soul 
moves the body^ (in which the soul resides), just as it 
moves itself. For Philippus tells us that Daedalus 
made his wooden statue of Aphrodite capable of move- 
ment by pouring quicksilver into it And Democritus 12 
says much the same thing when he tells us that the 
spherical atoms, which are never at rest, move the 
whole body by their pull and push. But the question 
we have to ask is whether these same particles produce 
rest also. It is difficult or quite impossible to say how 
they are to do this. In a word, it is not in this way that 13 
the soul seems to set the body in motion, but rather by 
some act of volition or thought. 

Similarly the Timaevs^ explains on natural principles 
the soul's movement of the body: because it is self- 
laoved, it also moves the body with which it is 
intimately bound up. The TtTnaew regards the soul as 14 
^^mposed of the elements, and as divided into parts 
^^nesponding to harmonic numbers, in order that it may 
^ve an innate perception of harmony and possess in its 
^tirety harmonic movements. Timaeus thus bent the 
^^ht line into a circle, which later he divided into 
^0 circles joined at two points, and further subdivided 

I.e. by mechanical action. ' Timatua^ 34 A, 36 C. 
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407A tbe ongisal cizcleB into seyen otfaerSy on the sappoeitum 

15 that the heavenly orbits correspond to tiie movements of 
the BooL Against this view one maj saj, in the first 
place, that it is incorrect to speak of the soul as a 
magnitude; by the soul of the universe he evidently 
means some such thing as what we call reason. At any 
rate it cazmot, of course, be the sensitive or the appetitive 

16 soul, for their motion is not circular.^ But reason is one 
and continuous, as is also the process of thought Now 
the process of thought consists of thoughts, and these in 
their succession form a numerical unity, though not a 
unity in the sense of magnitude. Neither is reason, 
therefore, continuous in this sense, but it is either 
indivisible or not continuous in the sense of magnitude. 
For how, indeed, is it to think, if it is magnitude ? 
Does it think in its entirety or by means of some one of 
its parts ? K it thinks by means of one of its parts, 
it must be either as a magnitude or as a point, il' 

17 one can properly speak of a point being a part. Now, 
if it be as a point and the points are infinite in number, 
it is evident that it will never reach a conclusion ; if, on 
the other hand, it be as a magnitude, it will think the 
same thing many times or an infinite number of times. 
But the fact seems to be that a thing is capable of being 
thought once for alL If, however, it is enough that the 
soul should have contact in any of its parts, why need it 

^ The action of senaatioii and appetite Li direct (t.e. tliey are, aa Aris- 
totle conceives them, directly from or to an object) and after the analogy 
of a straight line. The action of reason, on the other hand, which 
interprets things in terms of its own forms and laws, and in i>»fa»V>i*g 
ideas retnms, in a sense, npon itself, is analogous to circular moTement 
The analogy is farther evidenced by the continuity of its processes. 
Ci our expression to < revolve ' a thing in thoughtw 
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moYe in a dicle or have any magnitude at all ? But if 
thought requires contact in a complete circle, what is the 
significance of contact in any part ? Again, how is the i8 
soul to think the divisible by means of the indivisible, 
or that which has no parts by means of that which has 
parts? Beason, however, must be a circle of this sort. 
For thought is the movement of reason just as revolution 
is the movement of a circle. If, then, thought is a 
revolving movement, reason must be a circle of which 
thought is the revolving movement And, more than 19 
this, reason must always think something, if circular 
motion is perpetuaL Now, this cannot be true, for the 
thoughts which issue in conduct have certain limitations 
(they are all determined by an end), and speculative 
thoughts are determined by logical processes. Every 
Ic^cal process is either definition or demonstration. 
Demonstrations proceed from a premise and have some 20 
form of termination in a syllogism or conclusion. And 
supposing they do not issue in a conclusion, still they do 
not turn back to the premise or starting-point, but 
continually take a new middle and extreme term, and so 
proceed in a straight line, whereas circular motion turns 
back to the starting-point. All definitions, too, are 21 
determinate. Further, if rotation completes itself several 
times, one will necessarily think the same thought several 
times. Again, thought seems more like rest and 
attention than like motion, and the same thing applies to 
the syllogism. More than this, whatever is difficult or 
contrary to nature cannot be pleasurable. Now, if motion 
is not an essential property of the soul, the soul must move 407 d 
contrary to its nature. And it must be painful for it to 22 
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be united with the body bom which it cannot free iteelf^ 
and such a onion is even to be avoided, if it be trae that 
the reason is better off when separated from the body — a 
view commonly held and conconed in by many peraooa. 

23 The cause, also, of the circular movement of the 
heavens is not clearly known. Circular movement is 
certainly not due to the essential nature of the soul, 
which moves in this way only accidentally, nor is it due 
to the body, for the motion of the latter is due to the 
souL On the other hand, this motion is not ascribed to 
the soul because of its being a better form of motion, 
and yet it is just for this reason that Grod must have 
endowed the soul with circular movement, firstly, because 

24 motion is better than rest, and secondly, circular move- 
ment is better than any other kind. Inasmuch as this 
inquiry belongs more properly to other branches of 
knowledge, let us dismiss it for the present We may, 
however, note one contradiction found in this and most 
other theories of the souL It consists in attaching the 
soul to the body and placing it therein, without deter- 
mining why this should be the case, and how the body is 

25 related to the soul, although it would seem to be necessary 
to know this. For it is by virtue of this union that the 
one acts and the other is acted upon, that the one 
receives and the other imparts motion— <x)rrelations 
which are not found in things with merely accidental 

26 associations. These theories simply attempt to explain 
the nature of the soul, but add no explanation of the 
body as its receptacle, because they suppose (in the spirit 
of the Pythagorean myths') that any soul can clothe 

^ More partienlariy in the myth of tranMnlgrmtiop. 
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itself in any body. This cannot be trae, for eveiy body 
appean to have a distinct fonn and chaiader. Their 
doctrine is yery much like saying that die cupenter^s^ 
art clothes itself in flutes, whereas an art emplojs its 
own instroment, just as a soul employs its own body. 



' The evpenter's art finds iU phjacal and 

hoiue bot not in a Ante ; fnrthtf , it uwm not a llirte» bat 

tool A partjcalar honae ia the fiTpniMi ai a paiticolv ait or of 

paiticnlar idemm, jnmt mm m partfeolar body is the ezpreHacm ol a drfnitr 

and indhridnal sooL The aoul is the eotelechy and lonBalive faroe of 

the body, and in it we look for the hidiridnality and ■girifiranee of ihm 

man. It ia prediely on the relatinndiip b e t w ec u aool and body that 

Aziftotle lays especial ati e aa in his definition of the foncr. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Theke is another theory of the soul handed down from 
our predecessors, which to the minds of many persons 
is no less convincing than the theories already described. 
Account has been taken of it even in our popular 
treatises. This theory regards the soul as a sort of 
harmony.^ Harmony, say its advocates, is a mixture 
and combination of opposites. The body, too, is com- 

2 posed of opposites. Although it is true that harmony 
is a sort of relation in mixed parts or a combination 
of parts, we maintain that it is impossible for the soul 
to be either of thesa Again, although motion is not an 
attribute of harmony, yet almost all of the philosophers 

408 a who hold the theory of harmony, I may say, ascribe 
motion to the souL Another objection is that it is 
more fitting to apply the term harmony to conditions 
of health or to bodily qualities in general than to the 

3 souL This becomes most evident when one attempts to 
describe the effects and functions of the soul in terms 



^The reference is to the theory discofised in the Pkaedo by the 

gnests of Socrates, — SimmUa and Cebes, papils of the Pythagonan 

PhUolaos. Vid. Phaedo, 86 A ff. 

26 
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of harmony ; for it is difficult to find any -correBpondence 
between them. Now, if we have two sorts of harmony 
in mind when we use this term, viz. harmony in the 
primary sense, which means such composition of magni- 
tudes in objects possessing motion and position that 
they fuse together and admit nothing further that is 
homogeneous, and in the secondary sense, a ratio in 
niixed elements, — we still object that in neither sense 4 
does harmony apply to the soul. The composition of 
the parts of the body can be readily examined. There 
aie manifold combinations of the parts, which may be 
effected in many ways. Of what parts, then, is reason 
a combination and how is the combination effected ? 
And I raise the same question regarding the sensitive 
and appetitive 'SouL It is equally absurd to regard 5 
the soul as a ratio of mixture. The mixture of the 
elements, in the formation of flesh and bone, is not in 
the same ratio. If all the parts of the body are com- 
posed of mixed elements, and the ratio of this mixture 
constitutes harmony and soul, we have the absurd result 
that we possess many souls distributed through the 
entire body. One might demand from Empedocles an 6 
answer to this question, for he says that every one of 
these mixed elements is determined by a given ratio.^ 
Now the problem arises whether the soul is this ratio 
or is something else begotten in the members. Again, 
is Love the cause of any chance mixture or only of a 
mixture in which a fixed ratio is observed ? And is 
Love this ratio or something transcending the ratio 
and different from it ? This theory, then, involves such 7 

^Cf. Bmnet, Early Oreek Philosophy, p. 227. 
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difficulties as the foregoing. If the aoul is different 
from the mixture or combination, why in the world is 
it that the soul is annihilated at the same moment as 
the existence of the flesh and the other parts dt the 
living being ? Furthermore, if each part does not have 
a soul, on the ground that the soul is not the ratio of 
mixture, what is it that is destroyed when the soul 

8 leaves the body ? I It is therefore dear horn the fore- 
going that one cannot r^ard the soul as a harmimy 

I or its motion as circular. It is, however, poesible for 
it to be moved accidentally and to move itself, as tg. 
that in which it is may be moved, and this in turn 
may be moved by the soul. But spatial movement is 

9 otherwise impossible for the souL One might with 
better reason raise objections against the movement of 

408^ the soul, by r^arding the following facts. iCwe speak | 
of the soul as feeling pleasure, pain, courage, fear, and' 
anger, and as perceiving and thinking. Now all these 
processes are appcurently movements, and on this gnrand 
10 one might suppose that the soul is moved. This, how- 
ever, is not necessarily sa For even if the feeling of 
pleasure or pain and the process of thinking be movements 
in the highest sense of the term, and each of Uiese be 
a movement, it is possible that the movement is pro* 
duced by the soul just as the feeling of anger or fear 
is e£fected by a given movement of the heart and 
thinking by a movement either of this or of some other 
sort Further, some of these movements are local, others 
are processes of change, but of what particular sort or 
bow effected must be considered elsewhere. However, 

II to speak of the soul as feeling anger is like speaking 
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of the soul as weaving, or building a house. It is better 
L not to speak of the soul as feeling pity, or as learning 
m thinking, but rathet of man doing this through the 
aooL We must not suppose, however, that this is so 12 
because there is movement in the soul, but that move- 
ment sometimes proceeds to the soul and sometimes from 
it, 88 e^. in sensation movement proceeds from outside 
i objects, in recollection the movement is from the soul 
(0 excitations or fixed impressions lingering in the sense- 
organsJ Now, reason appears to be an entity which is A 

implanted in the soul and is incapable of being destroyed; 
&r if it were perishable it would be destroyed by the 13 
decay of old age more than by anything else. As a 
matter of fact, the case is the same as that of th^ 
leose-oigans ; for if the old man could have the eye of 
ajoong man he would see as well as the latter. Old 
>ge, then, does not come because the soul has' undergone 
some change, but the change is in the soul's organ, the 
body, as is the case in drunkenness and disease. 14 

Thought and contemplation are, it is true, weakened 
when some other internal organ is destroyed, but the 
principle itself is unaffected. The processes of discursive 
thought and the feeling of love or hate are not affections 
of the reason,^ but of that which has reason in it, in so 
far as it has it. Therefore, when this organism is 
destroyed there is no longer either memory or love. For 15 
these are not affections of the reason, but of that union 
of soul and body which has perished. Beason, on the 
other band, is something of a divine nature, and is 

^ These prooeeiee are not affections of the eternal and separable Active 
iy hat only of the body in so far as it possesses psychical life. 
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unaffected by these changes. From theee Ceu^ therefore^ 
it is clear that the soul is not in motion ; bat if it is noK 
in motion at all, it is dear that it is not aelf-moved. 
i6 By far the most unreasonable of the above-mentionedl 
theories is the one which describes the soul as a self-* 
moving number,^ involving, as it does^ impoesibilitieft. 
In the first place, it involves impossibilities regarding its 
movement and especially r^arding the notion of number. 
409^For how are we to conceive of a monad, a thing which is 
without parts and without differences, as in motion, and. 
by what impulse and in what manner? K it imparts 
motion and is moved, it necessarily contains dififerences. 

17 Again, since it is said that a line in motion generates • 
plane and a point generates a line, then the movementa 
of monads will be lines, for a point is a monad which has 
position. And the number of the soul is, of course, 

18 somewhere, and has position. Again, if from a number 
one subtracts a number or a unit, the remainder will be 
a different number. But plants and many ftnitnula yheo 

19 cut in two, live and appear to retain the same specific 
soul. It would also appear that there is no di£Rsrence in 
speaking of monads and of small bodies. For if the 
atoms of Democritus are r^arded as points, and qoantity 
alone remains, there will still be in this qoantitative 
element, as in everything continuous, a moving and a 

^The theory of Xenocrates. This theory is really a theory of 
harmony. Xenocrates appears to have conoeiTed of the elementt of 
the Bonl as commingled in such ratio as to produce a hamony (cl. 
Themistins, ed. Speugel. p. 61). The real nature of this hannooy ia 
due to the numerical ratio, and consequently the nssmtlsl natore of tiM 
soul is found in number. This is merely an applioatiao of the niusbv 
theory of the Pythagoreans to the explanation of the soul, to wldsiu 
however, Xenocrates adds the important notion of aelf-i 
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moved factor. And this consequence is due not to any 
difference inside, but merely to the fact that the elements 
are quantitative. There must, therefore, be something 20 
which sets the monads in motion. But if the soul is the 
cause of animal movement, it will also be the cause of 
movement in the number; the soul is therefore not at 
once the moving and the moved principle, but the 
moving principle alone. How then is it possible for the 21 
soul to be moved? There must be some difference 
between it and other monads. But what difference can 
there be in monadic points, excepting a difference in 22 
position? Therefore, even if the monads and points in 
bodies differ from each other, the monads will, neverthe- 
less, be in the same space as the points. For the monad 
will occupy the space of a point. Now what is to 
prevent an infinite number from occupying the .same 
space, if two can occupy the same space ? This supposi- 
tion, however, is absurd ; for where the space occupied by 
bodifis is indivisible, the bodies themselves are indivisible. 23 
But if the points in bodies are the number of the soul, 
or if the soul is the number generated out of corporeal 
points, why is it that not all bodies have a soul ? For, 
presumably, there are points,— even an infinite number 
of points, — ^in all bodies. Again, how is it possible 
for souls to be separated and disintegrated from bodies,^ 
if it be true that lines cannot be divided up into points.' 

^ XflDOcrates and the Platonitts in general supported the doctrine of 
imiiiortaUty and the separability of the soal from the body. Aristotle 
here attempts to disprove the number theory of the soul by showing its 
incompatibility with the tenet of separability, and the consequent incon- 
sistency of the Xenocratean philosophy with itself. 

* PointB are not parts of lines, but only definite positions or bonn- 



CHAPTER V. 

The peculiar absurdity of the number-theory consists, as 
we said above, on the one hand in the fact that chose who 
advance it maintain the same position as the suppoiten 
of the theory that the soul is a subtle body ; on the other 
hand, in their explaining the movement of the body by 
409^ means of the soul after the manner of Democritos. For 
if there is a soul in every body capable of sensation, 
there must be, on the supposition that the soul is body. 
necessarily two bodies in the same space. Again, diose 
who maintain the numerical theory^ of the aoul become 
involved in the absurdity either that there are many 
points in a single point, or that every body has a aonl, 
unless they make a distinction between physical and 
2 psychical points. The consequence is that the animal is 
moved by number, in the same way in which ¥re said 
Democritus explained its motion.^ For what is the 
difference whether we speak of the movement of small 

^By interpreting the nnmber-theory of Xenoontea m Mlf-moTing 
monads, Aristotle rednces it to simiUrity with the atomio theory of 
Democritns, and applies the criticisms of the Utter to the fbniwr. 

'The animal is moved by psychical monads, just as in the theoqr of 
Democritus it is moved by psychical atoms (of. De cm. 4066 90). 

32 
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spherical bodies or of large monads or of monads at 
all ? For in either case the animal movement must 
be due to the motion of the monads. The above 3 
objections and many similar ones may be raised against 
the third ^ class of philosophers who combine motion and 
number in their theory. This is not merely an impossible 
definition of the soul; it is even an impossible attribute. 
This becomes evident if one tries to explain in terms of 4 
this motion' the feelings and functions of the soul, such 
as deductions, sense-perceptions, pleasure and pain, and 
similar processes. It is not easy, as we said above,' in 
terms of such a theory, to form even a conjecture of the 
nature of these function& Of the three^ traditional 5 
explanations of the soul, there is one which describes the 
soul as the most mobile element because of its self- 
movement; there is another which describes it as the 
most subtle or incorporeal element. The difficulties and 
contradictions involved in these two have been pretty 
fully explained. There remains for us the consideration 
of the theory of its composition from the elements. The 6 

* soul 18 composed of the elements, certain philosophers 
say, in order that it may perceive and know all reality. 

. But there are many difficulties which make this theory 
impossible. Its advocates assume that like is known by 

^ Xenocrata and the pythagorizing PlatoniBts. 

' Li tenna of namber. ' Dt an, 4086 32. 

*The explanationa apparently referred to are : (1) that which regard8 
the soai aa a aelf -moving number (Xenocrates) ; (2) that which regards 
it as oompoeed of the finest and most mobUe atoms (Democritas), or of 
the sabtleat substance (Anaxagoras), or perhaps as consisting of Har- 
mony (Plato) ; (3) that which regards it as composed of the elementu. 
This third class of theories lays chief weight on the soul as an instni- 
ment of cognition. 

C 
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like, thus making the soul and its object in a sense 

identical Bnt the sool knows not merely these elements ; 

it knows a great number, one would better say an infinite 

7 number, of other things, derivatives of the elements. Let 

it be granted that the soul knows and perceives the 

elements in every real thing ; by what means is it to 

know or perceive the concrete object, e.g. what is God, or 

man, or flesh, or bone, or any other similar composite 
410a 

thing? For the elements are not combined in any 
haphazard way to form things, but in a fixed ratio 
and composition, as Empedocles himself says in regard 
to bone:^ 

^' Earth, the lovely, in her smelting pots, broad moulded. 
Obtained from sparkling Nestis* twd" parts of the eight ; 
Four from Vulcan's fire : so were white bones b^^otten.* 

S 

There is, therefore, no advantage in having the ele- 
ments in the soul unless the ratios and combinations are 
also to be found in it. Each element will know its 
similar counterpart, but it will not know bone or man 
unless these also are to be found in it. One need 
scarcely say that this is impossible. For who could be 
in doubt whether a stone or man were to be found in the 
soul ? The same holds true of the good ' and the not- 
good, and equally of other instances. Again, inasmuch as 
the term 'Being' is employed in several meanings (it 

1 Vid. Bamet, Eariff Greek Phiiofopky, p. 227 ; Ritter and Pkdkr, 
Hitt. Philos. Graec, Sth ed., p. 143. 

•Water. 

*To Aristotle the good is not an entity or element, and so is aoC 
explicable by the theory of Empedocles. The good is a relatkn, sad 
consists in being a mean between two extremes, both of whidi {i 
and defect) are evil. 
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denotes e.g, the individual concrete thing, or quantity, or 
quality, or some other particular category), the question 
arises whether the soul is composed of all these cate- 
gories. It is supposed that there are no elements which 
are common to all the categories. Is the soul, then, lo 
composed only of the elements which fall under the 
cat^ory of substance ? If so, how does it cognize the 
other elements ? Are we to say that there are elements 
and specific principles which belong to every cat^ory of 
existence, and that the soul is composed of these ? The 
soul will then be a quantity, a quality, and a substance. 
Now, it is impossible to form a substance or anything 
but a quantity out of elements of quantity. These and | 
similar objections may be urged against the theory that u' 
the soul is composed of all the elements. Again, it is 
absurd to say that like is unaffected by like, and yet 
maintain that like perceives like, and that we know like 
by like. At the same time these writers regard per- 
ception, as well as thinking and knowing, as a sort of 12 
aflTection and movement. The theory, as Empedocles^ 

1 Eanpedocles starts with the psychological principle that like is 
known by like. Consequently, if objective reality, which consists of 
the four elements (fire, earth, air, and water,) is to be known, then the 
knowing aonl most be composed of the like elements. Aristotle's 
objeetioiis are as foUows : (1) The soul not only knows the elements, but 
a great many other things, for which the Empedoclean theory that 
* like la known by like ' makes no provision. (2) It is of no value that 
the 80«il conaist of the elements, unless in some way it be made to con- 
sist of the ratios and combinations of these elements. How, 6.(7., can 
man or stone be known, for no one supposes that either of these is in 
the 8o«il ? (3) In what category is the soul to be classed ? It cannot be 
regarded as aU of them, for the different categories have no common 
elements, and if it is referred to one or the other of the ten categories, 
it will kn<yw only the objects that belong to this category, while it will 
be ignorant of the others. (4) Eropedoclee is further in the dilemma of 
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states it, that things are severally cognized by means of 
somatic elements and that like elements are cognised by 
like, is open to many objections and difficnlties, as is 
proven by what we have just said. For it is plain that 
such elements in animal bodies as are composed merely of 
410/^ gross matter, like bones, sinews, and hair, do not perceiTe 
anything, not even objects like themselves. According to 

13 the theory, however, they ought to perceive the like. 
Further, more ignorance than knowledge will attach to 
every element; for it will know only one paiticolar 
thing, while it will be ignorant of much, for its ignorance 
will extend to everything else. And Empedocles is in 
the dilemma of making Grod the most unintelligent of 
beings ; for he alone is ignorant of one of the elements. 
viz., Strife, while mortals know them all, because they 

14 are formed from them alL There is, further, this general 
question to be raised : Why is it that all entities do not 
possess a soul, since everything is either an element or a 
derivative of one or several or all of the elements, and 

15 must, therefore, know one thing or certain things or all 
things ? One might raise the further query : What is it 
that unifies these elements into objects ? The elements 
are like a corporeal substrate, while it is the unifying 
principle, whatever that may be, that is the main thing. 

A But there can be no superior principle to dominate the 

soul. This impossibility applies most of all to reason. 
For reason is, with good cause, called nature's first-bom 

making God the most ignoraut of beings, beoanae one {rid, Uelmrvvg- 
Hetnse, 8th ed., Th. 1., p. 83) of the elemental ooinniml principhi 
' Strife ' — is excluded from his nature. (5) Again, why doee no4 eiTHT- 
element or combination of elements possess a aonl ? (6) The tbeoiy of 
Kmpedocles provides no nnifying principle. 
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ruler, although these philosophers regard the elements as 
the primary realitiea All the philosophers who maintain i6 
the doctrine that the soul is composed of the elements 
because it knows and perceives realities, and those who 
describe it as the most mobile entity, fall into the error 
of not referring to the soul in its entirety. For not 
every sentient creature is capable of movement.^ Certain 
animals are observed to be stationary in place. And yet 
this seems to be the only form of movement that could 
be meant when one says 'the soul moves the animal/ 
A similar objection may also be urged against those who 17 
describe the soul and the sentient principle as composed 
of the elements, viz,, that plants evidently live without 
participation in movement or sensation, while many 
animals are not endowed with thought But even if 
one were to make a concession and regard reason as a jL^\ 

part of the soul, in a sense similar to that in which the 
perceptive faculties are parts of the soul, still even then 
one would not be taking every form of soul into con- 
sideration, nor the whole of any particular soul. And 
this is just what happens in the account of the soul given 18 
us in the Orphic verses, as we call them.^ For there we 
are told that the soul enters from the universe into 
individuals as they breathe, and that it is carried by the 
air. But this is impossible in the case of plants and 
also in the case of certain animals; because not all of 411 ^^ 
them breathe — a fact which the supporters of this view 19 

1 This objection appears to apply not to Empedocles, bat to Demo- 
ciitna and Xenocrates. Motion cannot belong to the essential nature of 
•only for certain sentient creatures are stable and incapable of motion. 

* Aristotle evidently considered the Orphic origin of these early 
Cosmogonies as a doubtful tradition. 
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have overlooked. Even if we admit that the seal must 
be composed of the elements, it is not necessaiy that it 
be composed of all of them; for either member of two 
contraries is competent to discern both itself and its 

20 opposite. For example, by the concept of the straight 
we discern both the straight and the crooked ; the role is 
the test for both, while the crooked is not a test either ct 
itself or of the straight 

Certain philosophers^ maintain that the soul is difToaed 
throughout the universe, which may account for Thales'* 
thinking that all things are full of gods. This view is also 

21 attended by certain difficulties. Why is it that the soul 
which is in the air or in the fire does not generate an 
animal, while such generation takes place in compouini 
bodies, although they regard that which is contained in 
the former elements as superior to that which is con- 
tained in compound bodies. One might also ask the 
question : Why is it that the soul contained in the air is 
better and more imperishable than that which is found 
in the animal body ? There is a two-fold objection to 

22 this theory : it involves an inconsistency and a parslogisoi. 
To speak of fire or air as animal is ^ralogistic ; while 
not to call them animal, if they have a soul, is incon- 
sistent. They appear to think there is soul in these 

23 elements on the ground that the whole is homogeneous 
with its parts. The result is, they must say that the 

^ The reference here inay be to the theories advanced in the Timmeu* 
(SOB, 34 B; cf. Barth^lemySt-HUaire, Psychol, tTAruicte, p, l«, 
and Themistiiu Comment, eui /or.), or to the theories of HermditMi 
or EmpedocloB or Diogenes of ApoUonia. The theory of pttapaftibimm 
is best represented by the poet- Aristotelian Stoics. 

3 VifL Bamet, EaH^ Ortel PhiioMphy, p. 42. 
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8oul is homogeneous with its parts, if it be tme that 
animals become endowed with soul by taking into them- 
selves something from their environment. IC however, 
the difihsed air is homogeneous, and the soul ooDsisto of 
heterogeneous parts, it is evident that some of its parts 
and not others will be contained in the air. The 24 
consequence is that the soul must either consist of like 
parts or not be found in everj element of the uni- 
verse. 

From the aforesaid it is evident that knowledge does 
not belong to the soul in virtue of its compodticHi out of 
the elements, neither is it right or true to say that it 
is moved. But inasmuch as cognition, sense-peroeptioii, 25 
and opinion, as well as appetite, volition, and desiie in 
general are functions of the soul, and inasmuch as 
locomotion in animals is effected by the soul, and it is 
also by virtue of the soul that animals grow, reach their 
prime, and decay, the question arises whether each of these 
functions is to be ascribed to the entire souL In other 411/^ 
words, is it by means of the entire soul that we think, 
perceive, and are moved, and perform and undeigo every 
other process, or do we perform each different function by 
means of a different part ? Again, we may ask whether 26 
the principle of life is found in each one of these part6 
QT in several or in all of them. Or is something other 
than the soul ^ the cause of life ? It is tme that some 
writers maintain the divisibility of the soul and that one 
part exercises thought and another part exercises desire. 

'Aooording to Aristotle, life ia one of the peychicaJ fnnctioiu, 
although the moet elementary of aU of them, and is a prerequisite to 
aU other forms of psychical activity. 
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27 If the soul is really divided in its nature, what is it that 
holds it together ? It is certainly not the body ; for, on 
the contrary, one supposes that the soul holds the body 
together. At any rate, when the soul departs the body 
is dissolved and disintegrated. If, therefore, it is some- 
thing other than the body that makes the soul an unit 
this would assuredly be the soul itself, and we shaU 
be obliged to inquire again whether that unifying 
principle is itself an unit or is composed of several parts. 

28 If it is an unit, why should we not say at once that the 
soul is an unit ? But if it is divisible, reason will again 
ask what that principle is which holds it together, and so 
the process will go on ad infinitum. In regard to the 
parts of the soul, one might inquire concerning the power 

29 which each of them has in the body. For if it is the 
soul as a whole that binds the entire body together, it 
would be fair to suppose that each part of the soul is the 
binding principle for some part of the body. This, how- 
ever, appears to be impossible. It is hard even to fancy 
what sort of part the reason will bind or in what way. 

30 It is observed also that plants and certain insects, when 
divided, continue to live, because the sections possess 
souls, which are specifically, although not numerically, 
the same. Each part retains the power of sensation 
and locomotion for some time, and there is nothing 
strange in the fact that it does not continue to live, 

31 because it has no organ for the maintenance of its nature. 
Nevertheless the parts of the soul are all found in every 
one of these bodily divisions, and they are of like kind 
with each other and with the entire soul ; of like kind 
with each other because they are mutually inseparable; 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER I. 

412 a Let the foregoing suffice as a discussion of the traditioiud 
theories of the soul ; and now let us resume our subject 
from the start, and attempt to determine the nature erf 
2 the soul and its most general definition. One claas of 
realities we call 'substance.' This 'substance* may be re- 
garded on the one hand as matter, which in itself is no 
definite thing; on the other hand, as form and idea, iu 
terms of which definite individuality is ascribed to a 
thing. A third meaning of substance is the composite 
of matter and form. Matter is potentiality; form is 
actuality or realization.^ The latter may be looked at 

^ The notions here under discoasion belong to the most hmdimnBtol 
with which the philosophy of Aristotle operates. The soul is oharaclv- 
ized by several terms, chief of which are form and enlafadby. Bwy 
iiidiYidoal or ' sabstantial ' thing is a oomposite of form and matter. 
Form is that which gives a thing its character or signifkmnos It is 
form, therefore, that is the object of knowledge. Becoming ronawt s im 
the process of matter assuming a definite form. Matter, oo ns e q ueDMy, 
represents the potentiality of a thing, and form its aetaali^. Viawad 
from the standpoint of causation or process, these two notioiis oo—tjlula 
the material and formal causes ; in other words, matter is the eoo dit iBa 
8mt qva turn, while the form is oonceptual, efficient, and final 

42 
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in two ways, either as complete realization, — comparable 
with perfected knowledge, or as realization in process, — 
comparable with the activity of contemplation. The 3 
notion of substance appears to be most generally employed 
in the sense of body, and particularly of physical body : 
for this is the source of all other bodies. Some physical 
bodies have, and others have not, life. By life we under-, 
stand an inherent principle of nutrition, growth, and 
decay. So that every natural body endowed with life 
would be substance, and substance in this composite sense. 4 
The body, therefore, would not be soul, since body is of 

These fandunental terms in Aristotle's metaphysics are applied by him 
to the ezplanation of the soal. Man is first of aU an organic whole, the 
living force in which is the soul, while the body is the sool's organ. 
Soal is that which differentiates a Uving from an inanimate thing, 
{De on. 413a 33), and life^signifies a process or a form of motion. Life 
impUee, further, an actiTe and a passive element ; in other words, a 
moving principle and a thing moved, which in Aristotle's terminology 
are form and matter. Form here is equivalent to the moving or 
efficient cause. It is the energy or life that determines the growth of a 
particolar body, or its transition, in Aristotelian Unguage, from 
potentiality to actuality. Every living thing, then, is a composite of 
form and matter, or soul and body. In so far as the form is the 
perfected end or final cause, in so far Aristotle describes the soul as the 
entelechy of a t^^jgjfffX^jgggjj^choj^y. In so far as it is an efficient power 
or moving cause, he describes the soul as the actuality or actualization 
(sn inadequate translation of iwipytia). It is only in the "soul that 
body attains its true reaUty " (Wallace, Introd. p. xxxix.). Soul is the 
realization of the body, apart from which the body is only formless, 
undeveloped, potential matter. Entelechy (^rreX^eta) means the 
finished state of a thing {Phys. 202a 24) or a state in which a thing's 
potentiality finds its complete development. Actualization {ivipytia)^ 
on the other hand, means the active process by which the potential 
thing passes over into the completed state or it is the completed 
state in prooees. Entelechy is, therefore, more ultimate than 
aetuaUxatlon {ii4p>y€ia), although Aristotle frequently uses the terms 
synon y mously. On the term ivipytia^ vid. Grant's ArxMoth's Ethics^ 
VoL I., pp. 231 ff. 4th ed., and Trendelenburg's AriMotlt'H De anima^ 
2kided., pp. 242 ff. 
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such nature that life is an attribute of it For body is 

not predicated of something else, but is rather itself aiab- 

/ strate and matter. The soul must, then, be substance^ 

\ in this sense : it is the form of a natural body 

i endowed with the capacity of life. In this meaning 

5 substance is the completed realization. Soul, therefore, 
will be the completed realization of a body such as 
described. Complete realization is employed in two 
senses.^ In the one sense it is comparable with per- 
fected knowledge; in another, it is comparable with the 
active process of contemplation. It is evident that we 
mean by it here that realization which corresponds to 
perfected knowledge. Now, both waking and sleeping 
are included in the soul's existence : waking corresponds 
to active contemplation ; sleep to attained and inactive 
knowledge. In a given case science is earlier in origin' 

6 than observation. ^ Soul, then, is the first* Qntelechx^ 

^ Snlietance is employed by Aristotle in three senses : (1) matter ; (2) 
form ; (3) the composite of matter and form or an individual thing. CI 
Zeller's ArvUotie, Engl. tr. Vol. L pp. 374 ff. ; Groie's ArvUcdCy p^ 45L 

^ These two senses are described by Aristotle in the terms cntelechy 
and actualization {iv^pytia), the former of which corresponds to ' per- 
fected knowledge ' and the latter to the process or activity of ' oontera- 
plation.' 

^ In the sense of being a dormant possession, or a potentiaUty which 
8ub8e<}uent activity presupposes. 

''The 'first* entelechy is x^uionsly explained by the diffsrent ocnd- 
mentators from Simplicius down. The notion of ' first ' appean to refer 
to the distinction made in the previous Note. There is a primary and 
secondary substance (oiVta), the former of which refer* to the indiTidttal, 
and the latter to the genera ; there is a primary matter {rpiir^ CXf, 
Metaph, 1049a 25), which signifies matter absolutely formless ; tiMrais, 
further, a primary soul {Tpdar^ ^(OC^* Dt an. 416& 22), which la the 
most fundamental or primary form of soul, viz., the nutritive fonctioB ; 
and similarly there is a first entelechy (r/Ncnf im\txf*»)', which is the 
primary or most fundamental form of psychical life. It ia ptioMry or 
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of 8 natural body endowed with the capacity of life. 
Soch a body one would describe as organic. The parts 
of plants are also organs, although quite simple in char- 412^ 
acter, tjg. the leaf is the covering of the pericarp, and 
the pericarp is covering of the fruit; the roots are 
analogous to mouths, both being channels of nutrition. 7 

then we were obliged to give a general description 
apphcable to all soul or life, we should say that it is the 
first ente lechy of a natural oiganic body. It is therefore 
uineceBsary to ask whetheFbody and soul are one, as one 
should not ask whether the wax and the figure are one, 
or, in general, whether the matter of a particular thing 
and the thing composed of it are one. For although 
nnity and being are predicated in several senses, their 
proper sense is that of perfect realization. 

We have now given a general definition of the soul, s 
We have defined it as an entity which realizes an idea. 
It is the essential notion which we ascribe to a body 
of a given kind. As an illustration, suppose that an 
histrament, e.g, an axe, were a natural body. Here the 
notion of axe constitutes its essential nature or reality, 
and this would be its soul. Were this taken away it 
would no longer be an axe, except in the sense of a 
homonym. It is in reality, however, merely an axe, 9 
*nd of a body of this sort soul is not the notional 

fint m the seinse of beiog nearest to mere potentiality, and in the order 
of development stands next above body. It is also first in being a pre- 
^oiiite to aU fnrther development. The 'first entelechy of a body' is, 
^^^na^ently, the fint manifestation of life which an organism displays. 
^^ oorretponds to dormant knowledge or merely possessed science, 
vlueh ii potentiaUty (dt^aius, l^ts) compared with the active employ - 
"KQt of fldenoe (A^/yycm), and as potentiality, it is prior to the latter. 
(Cf. ZeUer't AriMotU, Engl. tr. Vol II. p. 3, note 1.) 
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essence and the idea, but soul applies only to a natoral 
body of a given kind, viz. a body whose principle of 
movement and rest is in itself.^ The principle expressed 
here should be observed in its application to par- 
ticular parts of the body. For if the eye were an 

10 animal, vision would be its soul, i.e. vision is the notional 
essence of the eye. The eye, however, is the matter of 
vision, and if the vision be wanting the eye is no longer 
an eye, save in the meaning of a homonym , as a stone 
eye or a painted eye. What applies here to a particular 
member, must also apply to the entire living body ; for 
as the particular sensation is related to the particular 
organ of sense, so is the whole of sensation related to 
the entire sensitive organism, in so far as it has sensa- 

11 tion. 'Potentiality of life' does not refer to a thing 
which has become dispossessed of soul, but to that which 
possesses it. Seed and fruit are potentially living bodies. 
As cutting is the realization of the axe, and vision is 
the realization of the eye, so is the waking state the 
realization of the living body; and as vision and capacity 

413a are related to the organ, so is the soul related to the 

body. Body is the potential substrate. But as \ision 

and pupil on the one hand constitute the eye, so soul 

' and body in the other case constitute the living animal. 

12 It is, therefore, clear that the soul is not separable from 
the body; and the same holds good of particular parts 
of the soul, if its nature admits of division, for in some 
cases the soul is the realization of these very parts; 

* 

' The meaning is that if an axe were a body with aa inherent principle 
of movement, or in other words an animate body, then the notioii of 
axe or axehood would constitute its soqL The sool, then, is the 
' notional essence,' to use an Aristotelian phrase, of a living body. 
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not but that there are certain other parts where nothing A 

forbids their possible separation, because they are not 
realizations of any bodily nature.^ And yet it is un- 
certain whether the soul as realization of the body is A 
separable from it in a sense analogous to the separability 
of sailor' and boat Let this suffice as a definition and 
outline sketch of the souL 



^ The referenoe is to the Active Reaaon. 

'As the Mdlor is the directiiig and animatiDg principle, as it were, 
of a boat and ia able to leave it at will. 



CHAPTER II. 

Inasmuch as the certain and the conceptually moi 
knowable is derived from what is uncertain/ but sensibl 
more apparent, we must resume the investigation of tl 
soul from this standpoint For it is necessary that tl 
definition show not merely what a thing is, as mo 
definitions do, but it must also contain and exhibit tl 

2 cause of its being what it is. In reality, the terms * 
definitions are ordinarily stated in the form of coi 
elusions. What, ej^. is the definition of squaring ? Tl 
reply is that squaring is the conversion of a figure • 
une<[ual sides into a right-angled equilateral figure equ 
to the former. Such a definition is the expression 

a conclusion. But to define squarii^ as the discovei 

3 of a mean proportional line is to define the thing 

' The only certain and scientifio knowledge to Artatoile is that 
concepts or oniversals, although this is in a way deriTod from w&mA 
data. Aristotle is not, however, a pore Bmpirictst^ Senae-p 
oeption itself is not a passive receptioa of eztecnal InnirnMiM 
these famish rather only the occasion of a given pq^ehioal aethrit 
and rational thought is in still higher degree a maltar of snbjacti 
initiation. He rejects, however, the Platonic theoiy of reminiaoei 
and aU other theories which assume the possession of a body of iddi 

truths. 

48 
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terms of its cause.^ Eesuming our inquiry, we say, 
therefore, that the animate is distinguished from the 
inanimate by the principle of life. But inasmuch as life 
is predicated in several senses, e.g. in the sense of reason, — A 
sensation, local movement and rest, and furthermore 
movement in the sense of nutrition, decay, and growth ;^ 4 

^The one definition describes the result accomplished, and the other 
the meani and method of its accomplishment. Althongh Anstotle has 
gntt Teneration for facts, to a degree remarkable in Greek philosophy, 
he constantly lays emphasiB on the superior significance of relations 

udouues. 

' Aiiitotle's yiew of soal or the ' vital principle ' (neither translation 
gi^ei quite an adequate idea of the meaning of ^vx^, cf . Introduction, 
CSiip. l) is difierent from that of Stahl and the Montpellier School of 
Animista. The latter regard the mind as the source of all vital phe- 
iMmena, whereas Aristotle regards life as the source of mind, or rather, 
■ind u only one of several forms of life. The distinction between the 
t^vo views is made greater by Lewes {Aristotle, p. 223) than the facts 
jutify, be having, as he supposes, made the discovery of this 
distiactioin. In reality Aristotle characterizes life as a psychical 
^^ty, though not necessarily intelligent. The organic activity in 
planti is psychical, although they have no sensation. Aristotle used 
^ in a wider meaning than we do ; with him it included reason 
*Bd lensation, as amongst the vital activities of organized beings, 
^heie combined activities constituted ' soul ' in distinction from the 
n^tttiai substrate or body, in which they are manifested. Stahl 
O60O-1734), whose theory of the soul grew out of his ph^'siological 
<tediei and was a reaction against mechanical and chemical theories, 
<vj>cts the Aristotelian distinction of a vegetative and nutritive soul, 
^ refers all these functions to rational thought. The three forms of 
vitd movement for Stahl are the circulation of the blood, secretion, and 
exeretion, all of which Aristotle includes amongst the activities of 
inftritiQn, save that the circulation of the blood takes the form of 
■ovemeot from the heart to the extremities and back again. Stahl says 
the oaose of this is the mind ; Aristotle says it is the nutritive soul or I 
tiie lowest form of vital activity. Both are vitaliste in the repudiation 

ef a neobaoical explanation of life ; both are animists in referring the 
of life to the soul. They difier in that Stahl makes all 
activities rational, while Aristotle regards as rational only specific 

activities in higher animal life. Cf. Lemoiue, Le vUcUUme et Vanimiitme 

de Stakl, ^ 39 fL 

D 
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if any one of these is discerned in a thing we say that 
it has life. All plants, therefore, are supposed to have 
life; for evidently they have within them a potency 
and principle whereby they experience growth and decay 
in opposite processes. For their growth is not merely 
upwards or downwards, but in both these directions 
alike and in every point where nutrition takes place, 
and they continue to live as long as they are capable of 

5 nutrition. Now this faculty of nutrition is separable 
from the other forms of life, but the other forms cannot 
exist in perishable creatures apart from this principle 
of nutrition. This is made clear in the instance of 
plants ; for they have no other capacity of soul (or life) 

413^ than this nutritive one. Owing to this fundamental 

6 principle of nourishment, therefore, life is found in all 
animated liWng things, but the primary mark which 
'distinguishes an animal from other forms of life is the 
(possession of sensation. For even those creatures which 
are incapable of locomotion or change of place, but 
which possess sensation, are called animals and are 
not merely said to live. Touch is the primary form 

7 of sensation and is found in all animals. But as the 
nutritive faculty is separable from touch and sensation 
in general, so touch can exist apart from the other forms 
of sensation. By the nutritive power we understand 
that part of the soul in which plants share; and by 
the sensation of toucli we mean that capacity which 
all animals possess. We shall later on give the ex- 
planation of these phenomena. 

8 For the present let it suffice that the soul is the l 
causal principle of the aforesaid phenomena, and is 
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defined in terms of them, I mean, in terms of nutrition, 

seoMition, reason^, motion. To the question whether each 

of these forms of life is a soul or a part of the soul; 

and, if a part, whether in the sense that the part is 

only notionally separable or really separable in space, — ^ 

the reply is in some respects easy and in others 

difficult For in the case of plants, some of them appear 9 

to live when they are divided up and the parts are 

separated from each other, indicating that there is in 

' each of these plants in actuality an unitary soul, but in 

potentiality several souls. And we observe the same 

thing taking place in difiTerent varieties of soul, as e,g. in 

the case of insects which have been dismembered. Here 

each part is capable of sensation and locomotion, but if it 

IB capable of sensation it is also capable of imagination | 

andjq^palse. For where there is sensation, there is also 

pleasure and pain, and where there is pleasure and pain 

there is necessarily also desire. •^Now in regard to reason 10 

«nd the speculative faculty, we have as yet no certain 

evidence, but it seems to be a generically distinct type of 

sool and it alone is capable of existing in a state of 

Bepantion from the body, as the eternal is separable from 

the mortal.^ The remaining parts of the soul, however, i 

tre from the foregoing considerations evidently not 

separable, as some assert.^ But that they are notionally 

'AmongBt the nnoertain and wavering statements of Aristotle 
l%Hding the separability of the rational soul and its immortality, this 
Is me of the most explicit passages. 

' The reference appears to be to Plato who regarded the soul as oon- 
iittiiig of three distinct faculties, — the rational, spirited, and appetitive 
(JKqnifr. 440 a, b, TtmaeuSy 69, 70), which were situated in different 
farts of the body, — reason in the head, the spirited element in the 
ahonx, aod the concupiscent faculties in the lower body. 
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separable, is clear; for if perceiving is distinct bom 
opining, the faculty of sensation or perception is dis- 
tinct from that whereby we opine, and each of these is 
in turn distinct from the feuiulties above mentioned. 

12 Fuithermore, all of these are found in some animals, 
while only certain of them are found in others, and in 
still others only a single one (and this is the cause of dis- 

414 a tinctions amongst animals). The reason for this must be 
investigated hereafter. A parallel instance is found in 
r^ard to sensation : some animals possess all the faculties 
of sense, others only certain of them, and still others only 
the single most fundamental one, viz. touch. 

13 The principle by which we live and have sensation, 
then, is employed in a twofold sense. Similarly, we 
employ the principle by which we know in a twofold 
sense, ^iz. science and the knowing mind (for we say we 
know by means of each of these), and in a like manner 
the principle by virtue of which we are healthy is in one 

14 sense health itself, and in another sense a part of the 
body or the whole of it In these cases knowledge and 
health constitute the form, notion, idea, and, as it were^ 
the realization of a potential subject, — ^the one of a 
knowing subject and the other of a healthy one, 
(realization is supposed to attach to that which bafr 
power to effect changes and is found in a passive and 
recipient subject). The soul is that principle by whidi 
in an ultimate sense we live and feel and think ; so that 
it is a sort of idea and form, not matter and snbBtrmte. 

15 Now, substance is employed, as we have said, in a three* 
fold meaning, viz. as form, as matter, and as a QQmppeite 
of these two. "^ Amongst these meanings of 8u1 
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matter signifies potentiality; form signifies actuality or 
complete realization. Inasmuch as it is the composite 
which is the animate creature, body cannot be regarded 
as the complete realization of the soul, but the soul is the 
realization of a given body. The conjecture, therefore, i6 
appears well founded that the soul does not exist apart 
from a body nor is it a particular body. . The soul is not 
itself body, but it is a certain aspect of body, and is 
consequently found in a body, and furthermore in a body 
of such and such a kind. It is not to be regarded as it 
was amongst our predecessors who thought that it is 
introduced into body without prior determination of the 
particular sort of body, although no casual subject 
appears capable of undergoing any casual or haphazard 17 
effect^ This same result is also reached by an analysis 
of the notion itself; for complete realization in every 
instance is naturally found in a definite potentiality and in 
an appropriate matter. From this it is evident that the 
soul is a kind of realization and expressed idea of a 
determinate potentiality. 



^ Trendelenbiu^ thinks the Pythagoreans are meant here, owing to 
their doctrine of transmigratifli of souls. The doctrine that one soul 
can clothe itself in diiferenljjH&of bodies is as impossible "as that one 
craft can use the tools of otlipi^hfte indifferently. Cf. De an. 4076 22; 
9kL also note, p. 20. 






CHAPTEK III. 

In some creatures, as we have said, all of the al 
mentioned psychic powers are found, in others certai 
them, and in still others only one.jfBj powers we n 
here the power of nutrition, of appetite, of sensat 
of movement in space, and of rational thought, 
plants, only the nutritive power is found ; in ot 
414 ^ creatures the power of sensation is added. If sensa 

2 is added, impulse or appetite is also implied, 
appetite includes desire and impulse and wish, 
animals have at least one sense — touch ; and to what 
creature sensation is given, to it are also given pleai 
and pain, and objects appear to be pleasant or paii 
Creatures which distinguish these, possess also desire ; 
desire is an impulse towards what is pleasant Furt 

3 animals possess a sense for food, and this is 
sense of touch ; for all animals are nourished by mi 
of the dry and moist, the warm and cold, and i1 
touch which apprehends thesa It is only incident 
that animals discern food through other sens 
qualities; neither sound nor colour nor smell 1 
tributes at all to food. Flavour, however, is one of 
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haptic qualitieB.^ Hunger and tiiim are daba : hsmesr a 
is a desire of the dry and warm; thiss a dssR -i 
the cool and moist, and flaTonr is a nrt cf wamxJmL 
in these objects. We must explain jhemt wKJSjfseu 
minutely hereafter; fin* the piesem kt the TtiiTrmrTir 
suffice, that amongst •«"■*•!• vhere v« iani vi^na 
we find appetite alsa The eabj^a c/ 
in animals is uncertain and must be 
In addition to these attributes we tmd iOBUx:^ wjout 5 
animals the power of kcal movemeni aad sn ogLsei w» 
find the power of understanding and ifmrm tf ix aaa 
and in other creatures that are, if there be se£. Trn-'ar :jr 
superior to man. It is eridenl that a SMOt i^isissat 
can be applied to soul in the vsoe way m a no^ 
definition can be i^^died to figure. As in tiie jaCws taae: 
there is no figure beycmd that of the tnaacSs a^ is* 
derivations, so in the former case tbef% k 21^ fcnC *^ui«i 
those enumerated. A comi&on dey:',fTfi'.e> ii^^' il^^ -jt i 
applied to figures which wcoJd ri ;£«*cl ^ uii v^ 
peculiar to no particular figcrEi Tb»: ift.iit^ ir,ti::t z-xji :x 
the case of the abore mentyxkHi trpss -^ «rxJ. It ^t 
therefore, absurd,* bcdi in these i&suz^ijssf «zii zz. 'xijKCk. v^ 
seareh fin- a common definite, whjd:; tcoZ zxa ^yy:j v, 
any individual real thing zk? U> a£:T y^siLjes xaar^ ^"7V r 



I' 

dent npon itL 
>ouiBBalem be 
mimaJ Aflthe 
HMk of aannl file, 

'AriskiCle M nfiiiiB^ to aa thwj fiffj iak iiil7 w yruaw ic Jiwt 
Tlie meeaing appcsn to be timt . ft^ami^ sum » ^^mtw vidodWut 
miglit be fiiaiii, is v««U be T«id <tf mkj Mi*sftu, smqms it a^gurintaiw 
not bciqg appikeUe to aaj fanacsiar Svn i^n^aBf 
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itself, an animal to b^et another animal, a plant another 

plant, in order that they attain, as far as possible, the 

415^ immortal and divine^; for this is what eveiy creature 

4 aims at, and this is the final cause of every creature's 
natural life. We understand by final cause two things: 
the purpose aimed at, and the person who is served hj 
the purpose.' Since it is impossible for an individual to 
partake of the immortal and divine in its own continuom 
life, because no perishable creature continues self-identical 
and numerically one, it partakes therefore of the immortal 
in that way in which it is able to share it, one thing in a 
higher d^ree and another in a lower ; it does not itself 
abide, but only a similar self abides ; in its continuity it 
is not numericaUy, but only specifically, one. 

5 The soul is the cause and principle of a living bodj^ 
These terms are used in several senses. Correspcmding 
to these differences, the soul is referred to as cause in 
three distinct meanings; for it is cause in the s^iae of 
the source of movement, of final cause, and as the real 

6 substance of animate bodies.' That it is a cause in the 
sense of real substance is evident, for real substance is in 
every case the cause of being, and the being of animals ii 
their life, and soul is the cause and principle of life. 
Furthermore, it is the complete realization that gives os 
the real significance of a potential being. Soul is aJsc 

^ The only immortality poerible for anlmalt oneodowod witii AM9* 
RoMOD is that of the perpeta*tion of their species through 
tion. 

' For example, the end or purpose of a lamp may be said to bs < 
(a) to give light, or (() to serve the wants of the person who 
the light. 

s In other words, sool is used in the meanings of eflJcisBt, 
formal caose. 
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the real cause of nutrition and growth. For this aeems 
to be the only body or element that feeds and increases 
itself. One might, therefore, conjecture that this is the 
element that causes growth and nutrition in animals and 

13 plants. In a certain sense, it is true, fire is a co-ordinate 
cause, but not the absolute cause, of growth; this is rather 
the souL For the growth of fire is indeterminate so long 
as there is material to burn ; on the other hand, in all 
bodies developed in nature there is a limit and signifi- 
cance to size and growth. These attributes ([of limit and 
significance]) belong to soul, not to fire, to reason rather 
than to matter. 

14 Since the same power of the soul is both nutritive and 
generative, we must first investigate nutrition ; for it is 
by this function of nutrition that the faculty in question 
is distinguished from other faculties. Nutrition is sup- 

i^ posed to take place by the law of opposites, although not 
every opposite is nourished by every other, but such 
opposites only as derive both their origin and their 
growth from each other.^ Many things are derived 
from one another, but they are not all quantitative 

16 changes, as e.g, healthy from sickly. Nutrition is not 

^The body is composed of all four elements and its nooriahiBait 
most include all of them. The animal waste is supplied oat of thaw 
several elements, which are themselves characteriied by opposite 
qualities, by means of the action of heat and cold. Blood ii the final 
form into which vital heat cooks the raw food. Aristotle makes rasllj 
Uttle use of the physical explanations of the Pre-Socratics, who were 
satisfied to explain aU coemical phenomena by such opposing fmees in 
nature as heat and cold, the moist and dry, the heavy and light, etc. 
Although Aristotle stiU makes use of these ideas, in his djoamiesl 
theory he sees the world full of final causes, while the purely physiosl 
forces of the Pre-Socratics are merely the instruments employed by «m1 
or life. 
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applied to these cases in the same sense, for while water ' 
is nutriment for fire, fire does not nourish water. The 
opposites of food and nourishment appear to apply par- 
ticularly to simple bodiea There is, however, a difficulty 17 
here. For there are some who maintain that like is 
nourished by like, as like is also increased by like, while 
others, as we said, affirm the converse of this, viz., that 
opposites are nourished by opposites, on the ground 
that like is incapable of being affected by like. Food, 
however, undergoes transformation and is digested, and 
transformation is in every case toward the opposite or 18 
the intermediate. Further, food is affected by the body 
which assimilates it ; the latter, however, is not affected 
by the food, just as the builder is not affected by his 416^ 
material, although the material undergoes change through 
him. The builder merely passes from a state of in- 
activity into one of activity. The question whether 
nourishment is to be understood to apply to the final 19 
condition in which it is taken up by the body, or to its 
original condition, creates a difficulty. If both are 
meant, only in the one case the food is indigested and 
in the other digested, it would be possible to speak of 
nourishment conformably to both of the above theories ; 
for in so far as it is indigested, we should have opposite 
nourished by opposite; in so far as it is digested, we 
should have like nourished by like ; so that in a certain 20 
sense, it is evident they are both right and both wrong. 
Since nothing is nourished which does not share life, the 
object of nutrition would be an animate body as 
animate; so that food is determined by its relation to an 
animate object and is not accidental. There is a 
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21 difference between the nourishment and the principle of 
growth ; in so far as the animate thing is quantitative, 
the notion of growth applies ; in so far as it is a particular 
substance, the notion of nourishment For food pre- 
serves a being as a substantial thing, and it continues to 
exist so long as it is nourished. Nourishment is pro- 
ductive of generation, not the generation of the nourished 
thing, but of a being similar to it For the former 

22 exists already as a reality, and nothing generates, but 
merely preserves, itself. So then, such a principle of the 
soul as we have described is a power capable of pre- 
serving that in which this principle is found, in so far as 
it is found; nourishment equips it for action. When, 

23 therefore, it in deprived of nourishment, it can no longer 
exist Since there are three distinct things here: the 
object nourished, the means of nourishment, and the 
power that causes nutrition, we shall say that it is 
the elemental soul that causes nutrition, the object 
nourished is the body which possesses this soul, and the 
means of nourishment is the food. And since it is fair 
to give everything a name in terms of its end, and since 
here the end of the soul is to generate a creature like to 
itself, the elemental soul might be called generative of 

24 that which is like to itself. The means of nourishment 
is used in two senses, as is also the means of steering a 
ship ; for one may refer to the hand, or to the rudder, 
the one being both actively moving and moved ; the other 
only passively moved. All nutriment must be capable 
of being digested ; heat is the element which accom- 
plishes digestion. Everything animate, therefore, pos- 
sesses heat. We have explained now, in outline, what 
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nutriment is. The subject must be more minutely 
treated later on in its proper place.^ 

^ SimfdiciiiB thinks the reference iBtoDe gener. animaU, and De gener, 
et ccrr, Sophonus refers to De gtner. animal, (724a 14). The reference 
can hardly be to IIc^ rpo^ as 6arth^lemy-St.-Hilaire (who follows 
Trendelenboi^) supposes. This latter treatise appears to have origin- 
ated in the Perip«tetio School, but from the fact that it made the 
distfnctKm between veins and arteries it cannot have been Aristotelian, 
and the reference in De wmn, 4666 6 must have been either to a pro- 
jected work or to the early chapters of the Hiatcr, anim. or to the 
trestises enumerated by Simplicins. Cf. Zeller's Aristotle^ Eng. tr., 
Vol I. p. 02, note. 



CHAPTER V. 

Now that we have arrived at the forgoing oonclusi 
let us discuss in general the entire question of se: 
perception. It consists, as we have said, in being mc 
and affected; for it is supposed to be a sort of inte 
transformation. Some maintain that like is affected 
417 a like. In what sense this is possible and in what » 
impossible, I have explained in a general treatise 

2 Activity and Passivity} A difliculty is raised by 
question why it is that perceptions do not arise &om 
senses themselves, and why it is that without exte; 
stimuli they produce no sensation, although fire 
earth, and the other elements of which we have sei 
perception, are, either in their essential nature or in t 
attributes, found in the senses. * It is, therefore, evic 
that the organ of sense-perception is not a thing 

3 actuality but only in potentiality. It is consequei 
analogous to the combustible which does not it 
ignite without something to set it ablaze. Othen 
it would have burned itself and had no need of 

' Philoponus thiDka the reference is to Z>e yener. e/ corr. 

3236 ff.). 
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active fire. Inasmuch as we say that perceiving is 
Tised in two meanings {e,g, we call the capacity to 
bear and see, hearing and sight, although they may 
chance to be dormant, and we apply the same terms 
wbeie the senses are actively exercised), so sense- 
perception also would be used in two senses, the one 4 
potential and the other actual. First of all let us 
QBderstand that the terms affection, motion, and activity, 
^ used in the same meaning. For motion is a sort of 
Ktivity, although incomplete, as we have said elsewhere.^ 
Sveijthing is affected and set in motion by an active 
agent and by something that exists in activity. There- 5 
fore in one sense a thing is affected by like, in another 
by unlike, as we have said ; for it is the unlike that is 
^ected, but after being affected it is like. 

We must, further, make a distinction touching potenti- 
ality and actuality, for we are now using these terms in 
& general sense. There is a sense in which we speak of 6 
a thing as knowing, as when we call man knowing, 
because man belongs to the class of creatures that know 
Md are endowed with knowledge. There is another sense 
in which we speak of a man as possessing the particular 
knowledge of granmiar. In each of these cases a man 7 
poasesses knowledge potentially, but not in the same 
sense; the former is knowing as belonging to a certain 
genus and as having a native endowment ; the latter is 
knowing in the sense of being able to exercise his know- 
ledge at will, when nothing external prevents. In a still 
different sense there is the man who is actually exercising 
his knowledge, and is in a condition of complete realiza- 

1 Phys. 2016 31, 2676 8. 
E 
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m 

tdon, having in the strict sense knowledge of a particular 

8 thing, as e.g, A. The first two know in a potential sense ; 
the one of them, however, knows when he is transformed 
through a discipline of knowledge, and has passed re- 
peatedly out of an opposite condition ; the other knows 

417 ^ in the sense of possessing arithmetical or grammatical 
science;^ and their passing firom non-actual to actual 

9 knowledge is different. Again, neither is the term ' pass- 
ivity ' used in an absolute meaning : in one meaning it is 
destruction by an opposite principle ; in another meaning, 
it is the preservation of the potentially existent by means 

"* of the actual and similar, just as potentiality is related to 
actuality. That which possesses potential knowledge, for 
instance, comes to the actual use of it — a transition that 
we must either not call transformation (for the added 
element belongs to its own nature and tends to its own 
realization), or else we must call it a special kind of 
transformation. "^It is, therefore, incorrect to speak of 
thinking as a transformation when one thinks, just as the 
builder is not transformed when he is building a boose. 

10 That which conduces to actualization out of a potential 

^ These three forms of knowledge illustrate three stages id the 
passage from undefined potentiality (di$ro^ut) to complete and definite 
actuality (iwipy^ux). From mere rational potentiality, in whi^ mm Kas 
no definite latent knowledge, one passes into a knowing state hj 
repeated application to a given science, and so from a non-knowing 
condition into a knowing one. On the other hand, if one poassMsa a 
particular science, as grammar, one has definite latent knowUdgs aad 
passes into active knowing, not hy acquisition, but by applying vka% 
one possesses in a dormant or inactive state. As a specific potentidBty 
it represento a higher stage in the progress tewaids actoality, whkh in 
this case is the active exercise of specific knowledge. The primaiy 
potentiality \e a person teachable, the second a person tan|^t, and tke 
actuality is a person actively employing what is teught. 
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State in the matter of reasoning and thinking is not fairly 
called teaching, but must be given another name. Again, 
that which passes out of a potential state by learning or by 
acquiring knowledge at the hands of what actually knows 
and can teach, must either not be said to be affected as 
a passive subject, or we must admit two meanings of 
transformation, the one a change into a negative condi- 
tion, and the other into a positive condition and the 
thing's natural state.^ 

The first change^ in the sentient subject is wrought u 
by the generating parent, but after birth the creature 
comes into the possession of sense-perception as a species 
of knowledge. Active sensation is used in a way similar 
to active thinking. There is, however, this difference, 
that the objects which produce sensation are external, 
tjg. the visible and the audible, and similarly other 
sensible qualities. The reason for this is that active 12 
sense-perception refers to particular things, while scientific 
knowledge refers to the universal. These universals, how- 
ever, are, in a certain sense, in the mind itself There- 
fore it is in one's power to think when one wills, but to 
experience sense-perception is not thus in one's power; 
for a sensible object must first be present. This also holds 
good of those sciences which deal with sensible realities, 
and for the same reason, viz. because these sensible 

^Aid^cfftf signifies a transitional condition and t^a a permanent, 
DAtoral state. The former is either mere potentiality or an imperfect 
jtage in the passage of a thing towards its natural realization. As such 
it represents a condition of privation or negation {ttr^f/tifnKiO^ compared 
with the positive, completed state at which a thing's nature aims. 

< By ' first change ' is here meant the native endowment with the 
poteDtiality to perceive and know. 
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13 realities belong to the world of particular and external 
phenomena. 

To go into the details of these questions would be 
more suitable at another time. For the present so much 
may be r^arded as fixed, viz. that the term ' potential ' 
is not used in any absolute sense, but in one case its 
meaning is similar to our saying that a boy has in him 
the potentiality of a general, and in another case to our 
^ ^^ saying that a man in his prime has that potentiality — a 
distinction which also applies to the capacity for sense- 

14 perception. Inasmuch as this distinction has no particular 
418 a name in our langui^, although we have remarked that 

the things are different and how they differ, we must 
simply employ the terms affection and transformation as 
applicable here. That which is capable of sense-per- 
ception is, as we have said, potentially what the sensible 
is actually. It is, therefore, affected at a moment when 
it is unlike, but when it has been affected it becomes like 
and is as its object.^ 



' In other words, Bens&tion represents an ' affection ' or impi 
and is the transformation of a potentially perceiving into an actual^ 
perceiving subject, in which case the sensible object is also oonveitad 
or assimilated into a knowledge-form. In this sense it is made like 
the perceiving subject. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In discussing any form of sense-perception we must 
begin with the sensible object. The 'object of sense' 
is used in three meanings, two of which touch the 
essential nature of sensation and one its accidents. Of 
the two first-named, one apphes specially to each par- 
ticular sense, the other is common to them all. By 
^ peculiar object of sense ' I mean a sense-quality which 2 
cannot be apprehended by a sense different from that 
to which it belongs, and concerning which that sense 
eannot be deceived, e,g, colour is the peculiar object of 
vision, sound of hearing, flavour of taste. Touch,^ how- 
ever, discriminates several sense-qualities. The other 
particular senses, on the contrary, distinguish only their 
peculiar objects, and the senses are not deceived in the 
fact that a quality is colour or sound, although they may 
be deceived as to what or where the coloured or sonorous 
object may be. Such qualities are called the peculiar 3 
objects of particular senses, whereas common objects are 

^Toach dittingniBhes the properties of body as body {De an, 4236 

27)» more specificaUy the qualities hard and soft, moist and dry, hot 

and cold, smooth and rough. Moreover, taste is, according to Aristotle, 

A kind of haptic function. 

69 
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motion, rest, number, form, magnitude. Properties of 
the latter kind are not the peculiar objects of any sense, 
4 but are common to them alL Motion is apprehended by 
touch and by sight. A thing is an object of sense 
accidentally, e,g. when a white object proves to be the 
son of Diares. The latter is perceived accidentally, for 
the person whom one perceives is an accident of the white 
object Therefore, the sense as such is not affected by 
the sensible object ([as a person]). To the objects of sense, 
strictly r^arded, belong such properties as are peculiarly 
and properly sense-qualities, and it is with these that the 
essential nature of each sense is naturally concerned. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

Thk object of vision is the visible. The visible is colour 
and something whose notion is expressible, but for which 
there is no single definite name.^ What I mean will be 
best explained as we proceed. The visible, then, is colour, 
and this is difihsed upon that which is in itself visible,^ 
and by visible 'in itself,' I do not mean notionally 
visible, but something which has in itself the cause of the 
visible. All colour has the power to move the actually ^ig^ 
diaphanous and herein consists its nature. Therefore colour 2 
is not visible without light, but every particular colour is 
seen in the light. For this reason we must first explain 
what light is. Light is something diaphanous. By dia- 
phanous I mean that which is visible, though not in itself and 
absolutely, but only by means of an agent, namely colour. 
Of such nature is air and water and many other bodies. 3 
Water and air are not diaphanous as water and air, but 
because there is in both these elements the same property 
that is found in the eternal empyrean. The activity of 

^Snch phosphorescent and scintillating sabstanoes as musbroomB, 
horn, fish-heads, etc. Vid, Dt an. 419a 5. 

* Colour IS not a substance but a property, a property dififused on the 
•arfaoe of a body and has the power to move a diaphanous medium. It 
is the coloured thing which is the substance or the per at visible. 
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y. For the same medh:^ 2 sioscnKs ^^-^ irr. f 
oies light. Xot all otj^eis art Tsfris ii -stt "Sr^r i 
ly the peculiar colour of eacL :c;4s:r. Tic asr 

are not visible in the li^Li. ici scizLiliat 
1 the dark,^ as €.y. ihoee £^37. y^ — '«i -r^^TiTw^a 
ave no class-dedgnadon srx^ ls ZLHEzrcamt tn^ 
^ heads, scales, and ejes if "^gy* wiiLr iza ^•sscLiaz 

of none of these objecia is aciEc 7^ -^xiuioiE^nii 1 
J" visibilitT is subfect f:r h irf-^rei:: 7r?jL2ffl& zjaa 
resent. So much is now cl-aar : n :* siuiirr ijac ^ 

in light. Therefore wzitrz^z ^-.'f-.z siiiizr 2 n-.c 

For it is the essienosr •:€ icuiiir v. UK lijt 

I7 diaphanous in mcr::ii. afti i^ ^tr^sLiugg :x 

ity is light. Gear eTfience :•' *> -* is ^ic Ihs: tiic : 

places a coloure»i objec. :- ibr -rj^. i is i#:i: sta. 

ne contrarv. it is ibe c^zta^-Z'-z^ *§ '-: :L* ur 

is stimulated bv c-=:I:-r. iz.i 'Irr *>zZjfT :rrui 2 
lated bv this eoiir*r::::ii iL-Eiiiiz:- l^tcu-'inrii* ^. 
5, then, in supposiijg iLii if :i^ iirtjinzi -vir^ i 
im our >Tsion wouli i-r i:-.::iri:-r ^-^^z. zi zza *h«:ic 
ant in the skv. ThU i= iiLioirr:!-:: f :? niL.r -^^-i 
from the fact that the p-cnipi^fci :t2iz. iziirirjoss ; 
feet, and this effect taL.r.0: ':e i:r:»:i>bi i-r^rj^T :»r 
risible colour. S:p :ha: rL-rTr r^zziizzA zzlr -Jj* 
leition that it is pioduce*i "it a ii-tiiiin^ ii/i -j:ci*f%- 
ij there must be a medium- Ar.i »*f» * Tb-iizi 
iced, there would not onlv be x^ ix-znirr t-.»j:»l -^r: 
uon at alL^ 



rtode Mqr« there are three thing* tc be tu.«. slsc wivvlti 

UoB — ^the offgSB, the object, aad the za wLiA - «^ ^c 

BM» «MK fw&M aoii. The mediam of tisca ii ias fagnaau-jie ^ 
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wtzF vsiifiiir is viablff iiDij- ni tibe light has 
FiiB^ iiumuviii!. is ^tsbLe in boch light 
jmt a uf JW1 I Ij 40. &r ic is bj she agency 
-iie .iisqitamras becomes dzapfaantcraaL The 
jpDiiBs aiBu taa jomui smi anw^TT For 
TtjUTii in. M^p™ (anxcshic wich. ttfae seoae- 
•iie aosBCuiiL if ^imui «9c soaeiL bat bj 
•Mbsr ami «imii a mHtfrnrn is seiz ul Baod«>ii and 
izis dm mataa jbsol in. emsk eaoe ts afFected 
M iiiimid piftL's X aDnupius ar (xiurooss object on 
t tmsnL iiaeiL ao amaadnn. woolii be produced, 
sue IT uDuch ami tsiBO?. smilttr coaiiczoas hoU 
tuagh our auu a cBii iay. The raaon for this 
jnnuenr Iacbt. The TntHfimn for soomd is the 
re , ditt 3ieuiunL sir sndl has no aame. It is 
UK zbAi .s 'Ainmiun isi air ^nd wvcer. and aa 
aunius s Tfimaad. "xi luluar. » cheze b a some- 
wiaaar ami mt ^imilxuiT reiiiGed no an odorous 
^nr auuuau inimnift appiaur uu be capable oi the 
^>l an»iL Bun ouuL ami ohe lespizing land- 
sn«al jniy m iu ihr as ohej tanpLjT inspiration, 
a it :2iiaw niiiHiumemi wiH be tsxpLizned latier on. 



Q "rtM eciiur n :iiti ^mpyraan. and obl tJrw. TWi 
^ \hs, ^Ofm li: JDU smdl in ^ ami wafiir* amd ikm 
uu Twriij .» ;A«« j«ab« la Ghis caamKOaiK ift » to bt 
I Kvui .lir -lad -wjumo: wm -m moiiiih fin wiaA^ «ahr air 
r :xMii» viu jniy Mracur a Tmniimn 5apr tibc wp 
1^ «iwU n wacur Ct i> sl 4t!I4 !k B. 19: -tSSk 4 
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£Li wzj^k****^ i= ziEri sni sninint do. Bronze is resonant 
-=*ai:a: r ^ aiinT::^ Hii.-'V "io-iies, br reverberarion, 
rT'cn^ 2LHr7 rer-Tr:? lhst ibt frst one. because the air, 
^-1=1 r H iiiitf: j^i n. mnii:^ can find no egress. 
rurnrTTUT*: f^±njL iLJ:i5 i-'iac* in air and water, but 
L 1 iis 2*r**:t n. m* iLn-er I'.l: neither air nor water 
t Hir ^AT Tr^ : IT il'^ I'.fcs* of sotnd. The percussion 
r *.i.i • dtsir xcT-iiisi ea::i oiber and against the air 
r::ir ZisTJ^ T-iar-i Liii li-if ZLkr^ p^&oe when the smitten 
^^ 7-rii?ir uLi if 1: »: zliasiTifcuei. Therefore if it is struck 
"ZLjii:* iiiiL -iLifLi:^ :: T»r:c nctft? sound, for ihe motion of 
i:^ ^r^r"" : ut^l: ilh?: Li.n:::T»4iue the dispersion of the 
•iT! i- : "it* ^er: * : fcrlkf a pile or rapidly shifting 
•-ir: .: -=4*11^ --Lr -jh: if proiuc^d when from the jiir 
^'^iz if ni&:it uL:ii.r^ : t means oi ihe vessel that confines 
:■ -r: £r~T< :: rr-n. ::i>Tersi;»ii. an oncoming mass of air 
s- .:r~:=L rjiox ajtii. like h re':* funding balL^ An echo is 
irr»rc:v T-'i'u^ei rMLsranT'iv. onlT ii is not audible, 

scr.. M.'-.rn^dizju: v ir.ir cvpluiktinii. if pradoced by unooth. 
Lif9> Tm iirndarTzioL (C hoiahH aepends tin the following 
-mcjiTr'Tss- . u. iir]»^^ V tie BtTDck. "2- & striking agent, (3) a com- 
■^ ~-.^'?~- stftiiTun. t a hearinc orgBc. -5 the delivery of the hlow 
?«:;.-■: «ev Tn&T ttt: diftnciiT ui: medicm zn&r not be dissipated ami 
«i 'rvktr.'- j%: *i-\aBi. '^•'rip.i :M fc.:: it saiitt^L ■ uickly and ^igoroasly. 
1- %- •■•caTi'n eji* > !>e^.i> ir cio. xiujd. hnci ho iiniis a report, as the com- 
»x~ It I ikiM*iii8: maket a reprm on bursting tan illnstradan 
r:- V aI.*.> TT.^n. Pasiufc.. An echo :f the repercussion of air 
r*ra t^ '*m»^*:q^ «itit- n: a ^r«sel o: plaoc- that obetracts the dissipation 
.- ar ^^^^■^' msu«^- •>: be:*nniin£ socndleits it is thrown back, like a 
t^'. AT. n^i^^-. ^f AHcnt: apuK. T&t disturbed air commanicates with 
cafec *i' u mi «ak:. viiicr. hcong last imxcred cannot be dissipated, 
fc-.- ni«f TT.'^tF wiainnt v^riatiac the reports brought u> it by the more- 
m«i%^ u- t:^^ csunui'. ar Disturtianoe!! in the condition of the internal 
*;; . . :r.*r»iun ^swning, roodirv the accuiacy of hearing. We. 
A!><i. ^iv tin Mom rv«snii heaj better when inhaling than when ei haling 
J%. ^irmf a^*f^ 'Nk: iH*- 
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for the same condidons hold good of boch soand and 
light. light is constantly reflected (otherwise Ugfai 
would not be found everywhere, but there would be 
darkness outside the r^on illuminated by the sunX but 
the reflection is not similar to that which is caused by 
water or bronze or any other polished solid, where a 
shadow is cast whereby the Ught-area is delimited. A 7 
void is correctly r^arded as a chief Csctor in hearing. 
Now, the air appears to be a void, and this, when it 
is moved as a single and continuous element, is what 
produces hearing. But, because of the swift dissipation 
of the air, no sound arises unless the object struck be " 
smooth. In this case, however, the air by reason (rf4»< 
the even surface, is made one throughout, for the sur&oe 
of a smooth body is one throughout 

A body is sonorous when it is capable of setting in 

motion up to the organ of hearing the single and con- 

tiouoas air. Hearing is naturally related to the air, and 

owing to the fact that sound is in the air, the inner air 8 

is set in motion by the moving outside air. Therefore, 

an animal does not hear in all parts of its body, neither 

does the air penetrate everywhere. And the psychical 

oigan that is to be stimulated does not contain air in all 

its parts. The air in and for itself is, by reason of its 

facile dispersion, non-sonorous. But when it is restrained 

from dispersion, its motion produces sound. The air 9 

within the ears is so deeply inmiured as to be in itself 

iniinovable, in order that it may detect all distinctions in 

communicated motions. For these reasons we hear in 

water, because the water has no access to the congenital 

air, nor does it penetrate even into the ear because of the 
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is fonnd in all animalB generally), whereas the oommoni- 
cation of thought is given for the ends of higher living. 
So it is with respiration, which performs a fnnction in 
reference to the internal wannth, and as such is neces- 
sary for living (the reason will be explained elsewhere), 
and another function in reference to speech, where it 
subserves the ends of higher living. The windpipe is the 

'7 organ of respiration, and this organ in turn subserves 
another, the lungs, and it is in virtue of the latter that 
land animals have more heat than othera The pericardiac 
region first of all needs respiration,^ and, therefore, it 
is essential that the air be inspired inwards. And 
so it is the percussion of the inspired air, directed by 
the soul in those inward parts, against the windpipe, 

iS as it is called, that constitutes voice. Not every sound 
of an animal is voice, as we have said (for it is possible to 
make noises with the tongue or such as people make in 
coughing), but the impact of the air must be animate 
and combined with some idea in order to be called voice, 
or voice is significant sound and not merely the sound 
'of respired air, as is the case in coughing. On the 
contrary, the animal by means of this respired air pro- 
421 a duces an impact of the air already in the windpipe againsi 

'The organs through which cooling is efifectad are the brahi and 
langs, and in the caie of fishes the gills. The need of cooling it 
found in different degrees in different animals. Koodless animals need 
it least. Insects do not inhale, but they are provided with a sabstitiite 
for inspiration in a supply of congenital air. {Dt rupirai. Gh. 9, 474^ 
25 tL ) The lungs of mammals contain most blood, while the huigs of 
birds and amphibious creatures are more spongy and oootain most air, 
and the latter can consequently live longer withoat inspiciBg air. 
The air is carried through veins that lead from the Iwgs to the haait. 
JliM. amnuU. Bk. I. Ch. 17, 496a 27 ffl 
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the trachea itself. This is proven hj the impossibility 19 
of vocal utterance when we neither inhale nor exhale but 
simply hold our breath, because in holding the breath we 
thereby disturb this vocal process. Also, we see from 
this why it is that the fishes have no voice, being, as 
they are, without a windpipe. They lack this organ, 
because they are incapable of inhaling or exhaling air. 
The explanation of this is matter for a different treatise. 
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no other. Men wh. '.. .vr :.•.:: --t1 ^.Jt :••:.- -z : vr: 

^L? one !!ctv.:.:r :•: -.vrr: ^i : .rr .:'.-r - : ^ t-:^ 
siiit-Ils. Al'.h'.';.:. ::: • l.- u-r- -i--_ li. . Tt" :r 
crjrresjKj»nd to ♦:;Vj*:. • :*:.-r — I ...Ti:. : : -tT-Z-". .- vi^r* 
we have a irwet: iiL-rll .l 1 .• --^^r. ri .ir — _i Li.tr 
cases thev are 'jvntiir:-:-. Il l.-ir :--ii:irr ~r rrfr: u- 
4Uiilities nf pun::en:. :.;ir-:. ::. i^l: il i ..-7 : Tn^t— .• l* : 
well as to tlavours, lu:. .vr ^-r :.-.t -^.1 '^' -^ '■' "it 
fact that smells arr n- : -. :.-r.irl~ l.-r.z^.L.i'rri i.- 
llaviiurs, these ttrims .irr- •••rr: '^-rl ::.— "*-:c i. ••.'..■^: 
of similaritv in the -r^^nse •.•'-.:?. F.r :it ri_T_ .: ^ 
saifrrin and hunev i^ -w^r-t. »il i ::. .- -L-rll : '.It:::.- li: 
similar herbs is pungent Thv s»::.e L.lir .* ••: : :.'.:: - 
qualities. Further, just as he.:r:r.j: ii.: -riii iiir'. : i-^r 
sense distinguishes its own •/•-.- : ::- :":.-: .-t ::2.rt v.t 
audible and inaudihle. in iiii«.:hvr '.-.ii-r ::.-r ••"::. .le i:. . 
invisihle. so also smell disnn::-.;:-he= ::.•= >:.r."ir ^l: 
iiic«diiri»us. And the inodnn.iua is -•:• -^illei ii. .Lt 1.1^^ 
from the fact that it is totally iiicapicle :: t-vIh..- 
jinell ; in another cjise because the sinell is fi:::: cr 
udetinite. Similarly one employs the term insiifJ. 

Smell is transmitted through a medium, such a? 3iiT cr 5 
rater. For aquatic animals ap])ear to smell ; s*:-. I'-jo. 
^n'jruineous and bloodless animals, and the biris cf 
je air, haye this sense. Some of the latter are endowed 
ith the power of scent and mark their prey fnjm afar. 
: seems doubtful, therefore, wliether the process of smell 9 
I all these animals is alike. Man smells while iohalins. 

' Compare our ezpresfiions * thick-skinned/ ' hide*bonnd,' etc. 
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but without inhaling and while AThnling or holding his 
breath, he does not smell, whether the object be remote 

10 or near, not even if it be placed in the nose itself. That 
an object when placed upon the sense-organ itself is not 
perceived, is a fact common to all the f^ninntla. Bat not 
to perceive odours without inhaling is peculiar to man, as 
may be proven by experiment Were it not so, the 
bloodless animals, inasmuch as they have no respira- 
tion, would have to possess a sense beyond those already 

11 named. But this is impossible, if it is true that they 
perceive smells, for the perception of the odorous, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant, is the sense of smelL Further- 
more, as these animals appear to be destroyed by strong 
fumes, just as man e^. is destroyed by pitch, sulf^ur, 
and similar fumes, they must have the sense of smell, 

12 although they do not respire. The organ of smell in 
man appears to difler firom that in the other animals, just 
as his eyes differ firom those of the hard-eyed animals 
For the eyes in man have a protection and, as it were, a 
sheath in the eyelids, and without moving or opening 
these he does not see. Whereas the hard-eyed animals 
have no such protection, but see at once whatever comes 

13 into the field of vision. So also the organ of smell in 
422 a some animals is uncovered, as the eye is; while in others 

that respire, it has a covering, which opens in inspiration 

14 and by the dilation of veins and pores. For this reason 
the animals that breathe do not smell in water. For in 
order to smell they must inhale, and in water this is 
impossible. Smell is a property of the dry, as flavour is 
of the moist, and the organ of smell is potentially 
analogous to its object 



CHAPTEE X. 

The aapid is a tactual property, and this explains the 
fact that it is not perceived through the medium of any 
foreign body.^ For neither is the tactual so perceived. 
The body in which flavour, i.e, the gustable, is found 
consists in something moist as its matter, and this moist 
element is something tangibla Ck)nsequently, if we were 
in the water and something sweet were thrown into it, 
we should perceive it The sensation, however, would 
not have been produced in us through a medium, but by 
the mingling of the sweet with the moist, as is the case 2 
with a beveraga Colour, on the other hand, is not per- 
ceived by means of its being mingled \i:ith anything, nor 
by means of emanations. There is in the case of taste 
no medium; in other respects, however, as colour is to 
the visible, so is taste to the sapid. Nothing can stimu- 
late the sensation of flavour apart from the moist, but an 

1 The mediam of touch ia the flesh. The medium of taste is also the 

desh, more particularly the tongue and throat (if Aristotle concurs in 

the popular opinion represented by Philoxenus, cf. Eth. nicom, iii. 10. 

10. lllSa 33). These two senses, consequently, apprehend qualities 

only throu^ immediate contact, while sight, bearing, and smell operate 

at a distanoe through the media of air and water. 

S5 
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oist, without injniy and without 

loist^ A pnx>f is the &ct that the toc^gne. w^a jt x 

^ moist or yery diy, is incapable of 

?or in this case there arises merelT a u 

i the simple liquid, jnst as when com first 

lavour and then essajs another, or 

bitter to an invalid becanae his toitzce t§ full ci as t 

bitter moisture. The varieties at flavovrs, as in like 

of colours, are partly simple oppoeites sach as 

hitter, partly the affiliated quali&es oQj and 

the intermediate qualities of pangeiii, faai^ 

ftnd acid. For these seem to include approxiiBiSrE^ aZ 

the distinctions in flavours.^ So thra the apd mmt s 

potentially of the same character as the sapad oc^ea 

which actually produces the sensation ct iMSSe. 





'ArtttoUe applies here to taste tike 
^ulhy and sctTialit>' which he employs 
of orginic life. All change is a tranaixkiii from a 
1^ in which a thing finds its end rcallEed at 
^ the sense of taste is only potcntiallj taste vmsH it 
^ process of actualization or reaJ 

objective quality and converts it into a sBbjcctrre cae, tc 
^^nninology, and this process Aristotle deaaibes as t^ 
i>glike the thing," or, specifically, the "capacity ni 
^ become moist, without being coorerted into 
to^iiMicaUy mmsi.'* The potentiality of the 
i^Bmilation of a p r oper ty or sense-qnality. 

'Aristotle distinguishes two fnndsmf fal 
rliich CO sorfaces correspond to darkaos aad ligktv 
tttal tastes, bitter and sweet. Inrlnding Uaek 
Ten primary colonrs, aU of wboae elcmenta, 
ick and white, and they are prodoced froa 
ztnre. These ooloors are white, black ( 
ia 22), yeUow, red, riolet, green, and blae. 
maiy tastes are based on bitter and 
dnding the fat or oily), bitter, sah» 

JM MMSU. 4. A4Sa 12). 
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and taste would be regarded as one and the same aeuKL 
But as a matter of fact they are regarded as two;, becaose 
they are not convertible 

9 Since body has depth, t>. the third dimension, wherever 
there is an intermediate body between two other bodies 
the question might be raised whether it is possihle for 
these two bodies to be in contact with each other. Now, 
neither the moist nor the fluid is incorporeal, but each 
must necessarily be water or contain water. But objects 
which are in contact with each other in the water, inas- 
much as their extremities are not dry, must have water 
between them, in which their outer circumferences are 

10 submerged. Now, if this is true, it is impossible for two 
objects in water to be in contact with each other. The 
same holds good of the air (for air is conditioned in the 
same way towards the objects in it as water is towards 
objects in water, only in the former case the conditions are 
more elusive for us ([who live in an atmospheric medium]). 

11 just as aquatic animals fail to observe that the fluid is in 
423^ immediate contact with the fluid. A further question then 

arises, whether the same process of sensation applies to all 
senses alike, or whether in different senses the process is 
different, just as touch or taste was seen to function by 
means of immediate contact, while the other senses function 
from a distance. This last distinction is not real, but 
both the hard and soft we perceive through media, as we 
do also the sonorous, the visible, and the odorous; in the 
one case we have objects at a distance, in the other, close 

12 at hand. This is the reason why the medium eludes our 
observation. For we do sense everything through a 
medium, but in the case of things close at hand, the 
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existence of the medium escapes us. And j^ as we 
said above, were we to perceive all tangible qualities 
throngfa the medium of a membrane withoat knowing that 
a medium intervened, we should then be in the same 
condition as we now are in the media of air and water. 
For we appear now to be in contact with things them- 
selves, and not to apprehend them through a medium. 13 
The tangible, however, differs from die visible and audible 
in that we perceive the latter by the medium producing 
a certain effect on us, while qualities of touch we do not 
perceive by means of the medium but simultaneouslT 
with it, as a man who is struck thiou^ his shield. For 
the struck shield does not strike him, but rather shield 
and man are simultaneously struck. In a word, flesh 14 
and the tongue seem to be related to the sense-ofgan as 
air and water are severally related to sight, hearing, and 
smelL For were the sense-organ itself brou^t into con- 
tact with the object, sensation would not result either in 
the one case or the other, just as little as vision would 
result were one to lay a white object on the surface of the 
ey& By which it is evident that the organ of touch 15 
must be internal,^ for in this way it would be parallel 
with the other senses. When objects are placed upon 
the sense-organ, sensation does not result ; on the other 
hand, when placed upon the flesh, sensation does result. 
Flesh must, therefore, be merely the medium of touch. 

The distinctions of body as body are tactual. I>y dis- 16 
tinctions I mean such as characterize the elements — viz. 
warm and cold, dry and moist, concerning which we have 

'Tbe organ of taste and toach U the heart ; the media, u already 
explained, are the tongae and fleeh. 



1^ JOJffn^iULK^ W^YCBMOSr MASIBA 

4. Ttnitffld?: W^is x. s&iai^iiftiK pfiiatt bftTe do aeii9Btk», 
MBTjui .K G&Kv- ju ft ^agratDBb psjc&Kal endovmenl; and 
'nBnc ^Bsmseit by TaniphB* •^Tu&CaaL §st tbtj expeneDce 
4ai.> ju/: mid. vui hsan. ' Ibe^ rauoK s daft tbej haTe no 
311900. in 3&isr imC3z& iioir ach a ^iBtfipIe as is capdUe of 
oaetsc^iTiii^ tnc} iiaRSif i^ fccnu <i!f seoscbfe objeds ; on the 

f famsssKsj ':Susf kk iWEseted nahSeBSkOr. One noight nise 
uziH yusKitiiL wbeshia a i^frntg v{lk&. esumoc smell can be 
u&c!xd Tiy <:i&[}iir. or shAS w^kit cannoc see can be 
idkefi»i oy^ 'itslbixz: -ad » ool Sa|>(}iQexi^ ifaat the objecl 

i i]f ^nntril is oiioox. «:«£?izr ppxioiciBi che sensation of smell, 
±' in prfniTiiies xajthiscj ^c sH : so liuts nothing which is 
juiapable of ^ffnrfTfng can be affeeied bj odoor. The 
msn^ Rasuunn; appCoes 120 che ocher senae& Xolho* can 
^munmc btyfugs be .fciSeei^ tfoiniber chan thej are in each 
Stat senjnwnn. T&jb b^ aLsi> endenl from the foUowing: 
jtffnhtfr UsAm mx 'iLrkziess. soond nor smell, acts npon 
':ooe?. bun zbt nmeilia in which these qualities exist 
3iar jec upon foodoes; ^•^- it is the air which is 
ccdcizjeil vinh choibier tha: riTes the trecL Tangible 

7 <;iiali:ii^tik Of^w^frer^ aztd flaToois operate directly. If 
u&i» w!»e n>x :six how could inanimate bodies be 
jj&i:cai and chan;^^ Do the other qualities thai 
jcz •iEreetlj xLso f Or is it lather trae that not every 
body U capable of being affected by smell and sound, and 
chose which are so affected are indefinite and unstable, as 
nj/^ the air ? For air emits odour as if it were affected by 
scmechii^. What is smelling, then, beyond this being 
affected by something? Smelling surely means also 
peiceiTing, whereas the air by being affected is cmly made 
the ready object of perception. 



BOOK THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER L 

That there is no additional sense beyond the five ve 

have enumerated (I mean sight, hearing, smell, taste, and 

touch), one may believe from the following oonsiderations. 

Granted that we really have perception of everything for 2 

which touch is the appropriate sense (for all the qualities 

of the tangible as such are apprehended by touch), it is 

necessary that if any sensation is lacking, some organ 

must also be lacking in us. Whatever we perceive by 

contact is perceived by the sense of touch, with which we 

are endowed. On the other band, whatever we perceive 

through media and not by direct contact, is perceived by 

simple elements, such as air and water. The conditions 

here are such that if several sensible objects which differ 3 

from each other generically are perceived by a single 

medium, then anyone who has a sense-organ analogous 

to this medium must be capable of perceiving these 

several sense-objects. For example, if the sense-organ 

is composed of air and the air is the medium of both 

sound and colour, the organ would perceive both these 

sense-qualities. If, on the other hand, several elements 

are mediators of the same sense-qualities, as e.g. colour is 42c 

06 
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MDses, €,g. common properties like motion, resi, fcm, 
magnitude, number, unity. For all these propenf£s 
we perceive by means of motion, e.g. magniiude is per- 
ceived by motion. So also is form, for form is & sc^ of 
magnitude, and rest we perceive from ihe abeeDrie U 7 
notiozL We perceive numbers by the negaiioTi c: c>:-3- 
tinoity and by the special senses, for each aezLsati-.c is 
experienced as a unit. So, then, it i& clearly imp<i^i^ 
tbat any particular sense should apply to these ccr.zr^yL 
properties, such as motion. For this would ik likr: jq^ 
now perceiving the sweet by means of sijhL TtJjt is j 
because we happen to have senses for both qualiiies '[sj?. 
for the sweet and for colour]), whereby when the given 
qualities coincide in one object, we recognize the ob;<cs 
M sweet* Otherwise we do not perceive ihe sw^c. 
excepting in the sense of accident, as <:^. when we 
ncognize the son of Cleon not because he is C!e<yii'* y>n. 
tut because he is a fair object, which for rie son of 
Cleon is an accident. 

We have indeed a 'common sense' for the perception of 9 
common qualities. I do not mean accidentally. It is there- 
fore not a particular sense, for in that case we shoJd 

wrine of Aristotle that 'common properties' akre oognixwl by tite 
'K&nit commnnis/ in its own nature, and b}' the indiWdnal le&aea oclj 
PfracddenaiDean. 425a 20, 25; 418a 9; 418(i 24; Im, ifiM% 437i 9. 
Bichl seems to have been influenced by the oC- Kara. ff\ii^.chH7i of 
42Sa 28 and its apparent contradiction of the present pasaa^. Tberc 
iii howeyer, no contradiction, the ov Kara, c.r.X. n^trring to xht 
ftmction of the 'common sense,' while the cara c\ft3i3if€^ r«feri to 
Uie function of the individoal sense. 

' TVe cognize the quality sweet by means of sight only ptr oMid^.^ta. 
We «ee a sweet thing t.Q. when we see a grape with a given ooloar sad 
eontour, knowing by experience that the colour and contour are 
issociated with a quality sweet to the taste. 

G 
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CHAPTER IL 

But inasmuch as we perceiye that we see and hear, we 
QiQst have this consciousness of vision either bj the 
iQstrument of sight or bj some other lEeu^ultj.^ The 
same fieiculty will then apply both to sight and to colour, 
the object of sight In tkis^case, either we shall have two 
nooses for the same thing, or a sense will be conscious of 
itsell Further, if there is another sense for the perception 
of sight, either we shall have an infinite r^ressns, or 
A given sense must finally be cognizant of itself, in 
which case one would better admit this in the instance 
^ the original sense itself, t,e. sight Here, however, is 2 
t difficulty. For, if sensation by means of si^t is vision, 
^d colour or that which possesses colour is what we see, 
(hen the seeing faculty itself must' first of all have colour 
^ order to be seen. It is plain, therefore, that sensation 
^J means of sight is not employed in a single meaning. 
for even when we do not see, it is by means of sight 
that we judge both of darkness and light, although not in 
the same way. Furthermore, the seeing subject is in a 

'Hub function of oonscioiuDets is performed by the 'aensiu 0^01- 

CL Introdoction, Chap. iv. 

9i» 
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3 certain sense saturated with colour, since each sentient 
organ receives into itself the sensible object without its 
matter. This explains the fact that when objects of 
sense have been removed, the sensations and images still 
persist in the sense-organ. 

4 The actualization of the object of sense and of the 
sense itself is one and the same process ; they are not, 
however, identical vdth each other in their essential 
nature.^ I mean, for instance, actual sound and actual 
hearing are not the same. For it is possible for one 
who has hearing not to hear, and J^ot a sonorous body 

5 not to emit sound at every instant At 'Vvien, however, 
that which has the potentiality of heani^ and that 
which has the potentiality of sounding, actually hear 
and actuaUy emit sound, at that moment the realized 
hearing and the realized sound are simultaneoudy 

426 a complete, and one would call them respectively the 

6 sensation of hearing and the act of sounding. It 
then, movement, activity, and passivity are implied in 
the produced object, it must be that actual sound 
and hearing exist in a potential state. For creative and 
motive activity is given in antecedent passivity.^ It 
is, therefore, not necessary for the moving principle 
to be itself in actual motion. For as action and 
passion find their expression in the object acted upon 
and not in the producing agent, so too the actualization 
of the sensible object and the sense-organ is expressed 

7 in the latter. The actualization of a sonorous body 
is sound or sounding ; the actualization of the 

^ The one is the condition of the other. 

^ That is, in a potential condition or a coodition to be adad ttpcm. 
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hearing organ is audition or hearing. For hearing is 
twofold and sound is twofold, and the same statement 
applies to other senses and sense-objects. In some 
instances the two have a distinct name, as e^. hearing 8 
and sounding; in other instances one of the two is 
nameless. For the actualization of sight is called seeing, 
but the actualization of colour has no name ; the actual- 
ization of the organ of taste is caUed tasting, while the 
actualization of flavour is nameless. Inasmuch as 9 
the actualization of the sense-object and the sense-organ 
is one and the same process, although the two things 
differ in their essential nature, it is necessary that 
hearing and sound, in this sense, should be both either 
destroyed together or preserved together ; and the same 
applies to flavour and taste, and to the other sense- 
correlates. This necessity does not, however, apply to 
the sense-correlates in their potential signification. On 
the contrary, the old naturalists were wrong here, 
supposing, as they did, that neither white nor black has 
existence apart from sight, nor flavour apart from taste.^ 
In one way they were right and in another wrong. For 10 
owing to the fiact that sense and sense-object have a 
twofold signification, namely that of potentiality and 
that of actuality, their dictum was applicable to the one 
meaning, but not to the other. They applied it, however, > i 
to things absolutely which are not predicated absolutely. 

^ By the old natoralists are probably meant Empedocles, Democritus, 
and the Protagoreana (Philoponua Ccmmtnt, ad 426a 22. Ed. Berl. 
Ac p. 475). Demooritus distinguishes between the primary and 
secondary qualities of things, referring the latter {e,g, colour, flavour, 
etc.) to the perceiving agent, and the former {e,g, weight, density, etc.) 
to the object. Cf. Theophrastns, Dt aennt, 63. 
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If hannony is voioe of a certain kind, and if voice 
and hearing are in a sense one and the same, and in 
another sense not one and the same, and if, farther, 

12 harmony is a relation of parts, hearing must likewise 
be a relation of parts. It is for this reason ([i€L because 
sensation is a kind of proportion]) that every excessive 
stimulus, whether acute or grave, disturbs hearing. In 
like manner the sense of taste is disturbed by excessive 

426^ flavours, the sense of sight by extremely glaring or 
extremely faint colours, smell by excessive odours, 

13 whether cloying or acrid. Consequently, qualities are 
agreeable when, pure and unmixed, they are reduced to 
proportion, as t.g. the pungent, sweet, or saline, or in 
the domain of touch, the warm and cooL It is then 
that properties are pleasant In general, the mixed, 
rather than the acute^ or grave alone, is harmony. And 
sensation is proportion. Excessive stimuli either produce 
pain or pervert the organ. 

14 Every sense is directed to its own peculiar sense- 
object; it is given in the sense-organ as such, and it 
distinguishes the different qualities in its appointed 
sense-object, as €.g. white and black in the case of sight, 
sweet and bitter in the case of taste. And the same 
can be said of other senses. Now inasmuch as we 
distinguish white, sweet, and every sense-quality by its 
relation to a particular sense, by what instrument do we 

15 perceive that these qualities differ from one another? We 
must do 80 by means of sensation, for they are sense- 
qualities. Is it not plain that the flesh is not the final 
organ of sense ? For the judging subject would then 

* Acute and grave are here naed generioaUy for exkreoMi. 
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necessarily distinguish an object by contact. Neither is 
it possible by means of the distinct senses to judge that 
sweet is different from white, but it is necessary that 
both these qualities be cognized by some one faculty; 
otherwise it would be like my perceiving one thing and 
you another, and so proving that they are different. A i6 
single faculty must, therefore, say that they are different. 
For the sweet is actually different from the white. One 
and the same faculty, then, must affirm this. And as 
this faculty affirms, so do thought and perception agree. 
It is clear that we cannot judge of distinct qualities by 
different senses, and we can conclude from this that we 
cannot judge of them at distinct intervals of time. For 
it is one and the same principle in us which says that 17 
the good is different from the bad. Further, it says that 
they are different and distinct at the moment when this 
affirmation is made. And when is not used here in an 
accidental sense, by which I mean : when does not apply 
merely to the time of the affirmation, e^, I say now that 
it is different, but it applies also to the thing affirmed, I 
say that it is different now, ix. the time applies to the 
assertion and thing coincidently. So the two elements 18 
here are inseparable, and are given in an indivisible 
moment of tima It is impossible for the same thing or 
an indivisible entity to undergo opposite processes simul- 
taneously and in an indivisible moment of time. For if 
sweetness stimulates sensation or thought in one way, 
then bitter stimulates it in an opposite way and white- 427 a 
ness in some other way. Is, then, the judging principle^ 
something at once numerically indivisible and inseparable, 19 

^ The judging principle is the 'common sense.* 
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yet separable in the mode of its existence ? There is a 
sense, then, in which as divisible it perceives the divisible, 
and a sense in which as indivisible it perceives the indi- 
visible. For in its significant being it is divisible, but 
spatially and numerically it is indivisible. Or is this 

20 not possible ? Potentially, indeed, one and the same 
indivisible thing may contain opposite properties, but not 
in actuality ; in its realized self it is separate, and it is 
impossible for a thing to be at the same moment both 
Uack and white. So that it is not possible for even the 
forms of experience to undergo these opposites, if sensation 
and thought be such forms.^ Bather the case here is 
similar to what some call a point, which is divisible or 

21 indivisible, as one regards it in its single or dual natura^ 
In so far as it is indivisible, the judging principle is one 
and coincident with perception ; in so far as it is divisible, 
it is not one, for it employs twice and simultaneously the 
same mark. In so far as it employs a terminal mark as 
two, it distinguishes two things, and these are separable 
for it as a separable faculty.' In so far as it regards 
the point as one, it judges singly and coincidently with 
perception. 

In this way, then, let us state our definition of the 
principle by virtue of which we say that animals are 
sentient beings. 

1 By the law of coDtradiction. Cf. Met. 10636 19 ; CaL 126 la 

' That is, as a single thing, or as the beginning of one line and tkit 
end of another. 

' In so far as the mind looks at this single thing from two stMid- 
points, as beginning and end, it acts in a way distinct from peroeptioa ; 
in so far as it looks at it as a single object, apart from ralatioot, it eoia- 
eides with the act of peroeption. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ikasmuch as the soul is defined mainly by means of two 
attribates, namely by locomotion on the one hand and 
by thought, judgment, and sensation on the other, it is 
supposed that thought and reflexion are a kind of 
sensation (for in both instances the soul discriminates 
and cognizes some reality), and even the old writers 
tell us that reflexion and sensation are identical, as e.g. 
Empedocles, who said : " Wisdom groweth in man in the 
face of a present object " ; and in another verse : " Hence 
is given unto them the power of reflecting ever and anon 
on diverse things " ; and the words of Homer have the 2 
same meaning : " Such is the mind." For all of these 
ancient writers regard thought as something somatic, like 
sensation, and believe that both in sensation and 
thought like is apprehended by like, as we said in the 
beginning of this treatise.^ They should at the same 3 
time have spoken of error, for to animals this is more 427 b 
natural than truth, and their souls pass most of their 
existence in error. According to this theory, as some 4 
hold, either all phenomena must be true or else error 

1 Dt. an, 4046 10 ff. 
105 
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consists in the contact of the unlike, for this is the 
opinion that is opposed to the cognition of like by like. 
Further, in this case error and knowledge of opposites 
seem to be identical That sensation and reflexion, 
therefore, are not identical is evident For all animals 

5 share in the one, but few only in the other. Neither is 
thought,^ in which right and wrong are determined. 
ie. right in the sense of practical judgment, scientific 
knowledge, and true opinion, and wrong in the sense of 
the opposite of these, — thought in this signification is 
not identical vdth sensation. For sensation when 
applied to its own peculiar objects is always true, and 
is inherent in aU animals; but it is possible for discursive 
thought to be false, and it is found in no animal which 
is not also endowed with reason. ^Imagination, too, is 
different from sensation and discursive thought At the 
same time, it is true that imagination is impossible without 
sensation, and conceptual thought, in turn, is impossible 

6 without imagination. That thought and conception, how- 
ever, are not one and the same is evident For imagina- 
tion is under our control, and can be stimulated when we 



\ 



wish (for it is possible to call up before our eyes an 
imaginary object, as one 'employs images in the art of 
mnemonics). Conception, on the other hand, is not 
7 under our control. For it must be either false or true. 
Furthermore, when we conceive that something is terrible 

' ^o€uf is used here as genas, of which ^^t^if^tt, twiffr^fuf^ and 
96^ dXi}^^ are species. Thought is called ^p^mfa-ct {pntdemet) whtn 
directed to a practical end, ^laHf/ui {scitiUi^c knowUdge) wkoi it is 
theoretical and the conclusion is demonstrable, 96$a dXiy^ (Hij^ 
opinion) when the conclusion is not reached by scientific prooednre or 
is not demonstrable and yet is true. 
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or fearful, we have at once a corresponding feeling, and 
the same may be said of what inspires courage. But in 
the case of imagination we are in the same condition as 
if we were to place a terrible or a courage-inspiring 
object before us in a picture. In conception itself there 
are distinct forms, such as knowledge, opinion, reflexion, 
and their opposites, concerning whose different meanings 
we shall speak later. 

Since thinking differs from sense-perception, and in g 
one signification appears to be imagination and in another /^ 

signification conception, we must proceed to the treat- 
ment of the latter, after we have defined imagination. 9 
If imagination means the power whereby what we call a 428 a 
phantasm is awakened in us, and if our use of language 
here is not merely metaphorical, then imagination is one 
of those feu^ulties or mental forces in us by virtue of which 
we judge and are capable of truth and error. And these 
faculties include sensation, opinion, scientific knowledge, 
and reasoning. That imagination is not to be con- 
founded with sense-perception is plain from the following 10 ' 
considerations. Sensation is either a mere power or a 
distinct act, like sight and seeing, but imagination is 
present when neither of these conditions is realized, viz. I 
in the phantasms of dreams. Again, sensation is always 
present, but this is not true of imagination. If in reality 
it were identical with sensation, then all animals would 
have imagination. This does not seem to be the fact, as 
we find in the case of the ant, the bee, and the worm. 
Again, sensations are always true, while imaginations are 1 1 
for the most part false. In the next place, we do not 
say when we are accurately observing a sense-object, that 
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we imagine it to be a man. We say this rather when we 

12 do not clearly perceive [and when the perception may 
be true or false], and as we said above, we see imaginary 
pictures even when our eyes are dosed. But neither is 
imagination one of those faculties whose deliverances are 
always true, as e.g. scientific knowledge and reason. 
For imagination can also be &lse. It remains to be 
considered whether it is opinion, for opinion can be either 

13 true or false. Opinion, however, is followed by belief (for 
no man can have an opinion and not believe what he 
opines), and none of the lower animals possesses belief, 
although imagination is found in many of them. [Again, 
every opinion is followed by belief, as belief is followed 
by persuasion, and persuasion by reason. Now, some of 
the lower animals have imagination, but none of them 

14 have reason.] It is plain, then, that imagination is not 
opinion combined with sensation, nor mediated by sensa- 
tion, nor a complex of opinion and sensation, and, for 
the same reason, it is clear that opinion has for its 
object nothing else than what sensation has for its object. 
I mean eg. that imagination is the complex of an opinion 
of whiteness and a sensation of whiteness, and not the 
complex of an opinion of goodness and a sensation of 

428^ whiteness. To imagine, therefore, is to opine what, 

15 strictly regarded, is a sense>object Again, there are 
false appearances when we have correct conceptions, as, 
e,g. in the case of the sun which appears to be a foot in 
diameter, whereas we believe it to be larger than the 
inhabited earth. The consequence is that we must either 
have thrown aside our true opinion which we held, 
without the thing having changed and without any fi>r- 
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getfulness or change of conviction on our part ; or if one 
still holds it, it is necessary that the same opinion be both 
true and false. But an opinion has become false in a i6 
case where an object, without our knowing it, has 
changed. Imagination, then, is not one of these faculties 17 
nor a derivative of them. 

Since one thing when moved can communicate motion 
to another, and since imagination is held to be a form of 
motion which does not come into existence without 
sense-perception, but only in sentient creatures or in 
reference to objects to which sensation applies, and since 
motion is produced by the action of sense-perception, and 
this motion must be equal to the strength of the sensa- 
tion, one can affirm that the motion of imagination 
would never be possible without sensation nor could it 
take place in non-sentient creatures. Further, the one 
who experiences it can act and be acted upon in many 
ways, and one's experiences may be true or false. This 18 
truth or falsehood is due to the following causes. Sense- 
perception is true when it concerns its own peculiar | 
objects; at any rate, there is involved in this case, the 
least possible amount of error. In the second place, sense- 
perception may concern the accidental, and here error 
begins to be possible. One is not mistaken in saying that 
a thing is white, but if one says the white object is this 
or that particular thing, error arises. In the third place, 19 
error applies to common properties and concomitants of 

* 

the accidental, in which peculiar properties are involved. 
I mean e,g, motion and magnitude, which are accidental 
properties of sensible objects, and concerning which we 
are especially liable to error in sense-perception. The 
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motion set up by the activity of sensation will differ in 

20 terms of the three following forms of sense-perception. 
The first movement is when the sense-perception oondnnes 
present, and this is true; the other two may be fiilse 
whether the object is present or ¥rithdrawn, but are 
especially liable to error when the sense-object is 
removed. 

If imagination contains nothing but the elements 

429 a named and is what we have described it to be, it would 

be a movement stimulated by actualized sense-perception. 

21 Since sight is our principal sense, imagination ' has 

' The words ^rrcurla and ^dos are derived from oognftte rooti {^mr 
and 0aF) and ^reaSai and ^amaia are etymologioaUy akin. Ariatotie J 
statement that the one is derived from the other is not strictly correct 
It has been shown that imagination is not ata0itffts (sensation^ nor m<r 
(reason), nor iwian/ifirf (scientific knowledge), nor B^ (opinioQ). It 
originates, however, in the ftensus ccmmuMs and is a movement s^ op 
there by a past sensation. A sensation when past may leave an after- 
effect in the sense-organ which again, unless some greater or crost- 
stimulas inhibits it, may pass to the heart (the organ of the 'oonuBOi 
sense ') and there be revived as a pictorial image or phantasm, the real 
object being no longer present. This revival of a sente-image b 
imagination or phantasy {^turroffla), and the image thus reprodnoed is a 
phantasm (<f>djrrafffta). Sensation, therefore, is a prereqaisite of im- 
agination, although the revival of the residual image of sense u 
emancipated from the action of the sense-organ itself. Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes imagination from sensation : (1) imagination is a functioiKtf 
the internal or * common sense ' (De mem. 450a 10), sensation is a 
process of the external sense ; (2) imagination may be active In sleep, whsa 
the senses are inactive, or when the eye is closed one may have vinal 
imagination (42Sa 16) ; (3) sensations, as such, are true, whQe imagina- 
tions are in large part false ; (4) sensation is poescased by aU animali, 
imagination by certain ones only (428a 10). Again, Imagination is 
distinct from reason {roOt) and scientific knowledge (crMnjmif), for (1) 
both the latter proceed by necessary steps and are consequently true, 
while imagination is sometimes true and sometimes false (428a IS) ; (S) 
the steps in rational or scientific knowledge are not in our control, they 
follow from inherent necessity, while the pictures of imagination art 
arbitrary (4276 18). Further, imagination Is distinct from opinioa 
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derived its name from light, because sight is impossible 
without light Because images persist and resemble 
sense-perceptions, animals regulate their actions to a large 
degree by imagination, some of them because they are 
incapable of reason, as the lower brutes, others because 
reason is sometimes veiled by passion, disease, or sleep, as 
is the case amongst men. Concerning imagination, what its 
nature is and what end it subserves, let the foregoing sufiBce. 

{9^) : (1) opinion is accompanied by belief, which is not true of 
iniagination ; (2) we may have a correct opinion about a thing, but our 
imagination about the same thing may be quite at variance with the 
opinion (4286 2). Further, it is not a combination of opinion and 
sensation as held by Plato {Soph. 264b, avfifx^ts cUadT/faews xal 86^t), 
becaase opinion and imagination may contradict, and consequently, in 
this case, must exclude, each other. 

When the image is recognized as that of an object perceived in the 
past, with a consciousness of time, the imagination is then termed 
memory (fur^foi) and the image is funjudywfia. If the reproduction of 
the image is conscious and deliberate, the act is recoUection {dvdfxyriait). 
Inasmuch as the latter act requires reflection, only man is endowed 
with it, although memory is shared by the brutes {De mem. 45.3a 6 ff). 

There is another form of imagination which one may call the general- 
izing imagination, and which Aristotle regards as the source of the 
images that accompany conceptual thought. He says there ia no 
thought without an image (403a 8, 4dla 16). As sensation is to the 
imagination, so is the imagination to thought (431a 14). Residual 
images are, therefore, the intermediary links between sensation or 
sense-peroeption and thought. Regarded as after-sensation, imagina- 
tion is called iparraala alff$rtTiic/i ; regarded as the prerequisite of 
thought, it is called ^awraala Xoyumicfi (4336 29). Imagination is a 
weak or spent sensation {aXaOrfirit i^rOerfft, Rhei. 1370a 28) or in Hobbes' 
Uoguage a "decayed sensation." Cf. Freudenthal, Ueher den Btgriff 
diu WorUa ^amaffia p. 24. 

The imagination in its reproductive function is the source of memory, 
recollection, and the association of ideas ; in its productive or con- 
ttamctive function, it is the origin of fancies and distorted pictures in 
Praams, fever, and melancholia. Without it language would be im- 
poMible (4206 32), and it gives clearness to conceptual thought by 
<Miing this in the schemata of sense (427a 16 ; 4316 4 ; 432a 9). 



CHAPTER IV. 

Regasdivg that part of the soul by virtue of which one 
/\ knows and reflects, whether it be a distinct part or 

""^ whether it be distinct only notionally and not really, wc 

have now to consider what its differential mark is, and bj 
what process thinking is exercised. If thinking is like 
sense-perception, it would be either a kind of impressku 
made by the object of cognition or some analogous 

2 process. It must, then, be impassive and yet receptive 
of the form,^ and in its nature potentially like to the 
object of thought without being this object ; and as the 
sense-organ is related to the object of sense, in a similar 

3 way thought must be related to the object of thought 
Reason must, therefore, be unmixed, as Anaxagoras says, 
since it thinks everything, in order that it may role, ix 
in order that it may know.^ It is the nature of tlioo^t 

^ Sensation is described by Aristotle as the receptivity of tlM fani 
or idea of a sensible thing without its matter {De cm. iL 18, ^M« 18» 
dcKTuciii' Tuv alffOrfTtaw €l9Q9 At^ev Tift Okffs), 

'This interpretation of Anaxagoras is regarded by Bamet (JMjy 
Greek Philos. p. 283 fr. 6 and 293, note) as anhistorioaL He tbaiks 
the power of Nous to ' role ' means only the power to more and direct 
(jn;^/>ray). Aristotle himself gives precisely Bomet's intecprelatiiA 
of the Anazagorean Nona in Phjfs. 2566 25 (jnm^rftit Vx#t PliftO^ 
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thonght, and in thinking its ideas the reason tiunks itself (429ft 9). 
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It is evident from the senae-organ and from the nature 
of sensation, that the term impassivity is employed in a 

6 different meaning in sensation and in thinking. For 
sense-perception cannot take place when the sense- 

429^ stimulus is excessive, as one does not hear sound in the 
midst of loud noises, neither can one see nor smell in the 
midst of excessively bright colours and strong odours. On 
the other hand, when the mind thinks a very profound 
thought, it thinks not in a lesser but in a deeper 
d^ree minor details. For the power of sensation is not 
independent of the body, while the mind is separable 

7 When reason becomes its several objects in the sense in 
which an actually learned man is said to be learned (and 
this takes place when he can exercise knowledge through 
his own agency), even then reason is in a certain sense 
potential, although this potentiality differs firom that 
which preceded learning and discovery. In the latter 

8 case, potentiality signifies the capacity of thinking itself 

There is a difference between concrete magnitude 
and the ultimate nature of magnitude, between water 
and the ultimate nature of water (the same distinction 
can be applied to other instances, though not to all, 
for in some cases they are identical). Concrete flesh 
and the ultimate nature of flesh one judges either by 
a different and distinct faculty or by the same faculty 
under differing conditions. Flesh is not separate from 

9 matter, but like a snub-nose, it is a particular thing 
in a given something. By means of a sense-organ one 
discriminates heat and cold and those qualities of which 
flesh is a sort of raster. On the other hand, reason 
judges of the essential nature of flesh either by a 
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different and distinct faculty, or in the way in which 
a bent line is related to itself when straightened.^ 
We refer the straight line as we do the snub-nose to 
abstract entities,' for they are both associated with the 
continuous. But the essential notion of a thing, if 
straightness and the straight line are different (and they 
are two things), is apprehended by a different power. 
The mind, then, judges in the two cases by means of 
a different power or by means of a power differently lo 
conditioned. In a word, therefore, as there are things 
abe^Cted from matter, so there are things that concern 
the reason. If the mind is simple and impassive, and 
has nothing in common with anything else, as Anax- 
agoras^ says, and if thinking means to be somehow n 

'The bent line representB the ooncrete, distorted things of sense 
and the straight line the pure notion, and the two things correspond, 
apparently, to the distinction made above between rb vapKl elvai and 
tf-dpif, etc. Cf. Kirchmann and Wallace ad loc, Teichmiiller's explana- 
tion (quoted by Wallace) of the bent line as representing reason, 
although ingenious, is not helpful here. 

'These conceptions belong to mathematical notions and figures, and 
are abstract when contrasted with a material thing, but concrete when 
contrasted with the essential notion. Mathematical ideas (including 
' snub-nose ' as a figure) occupy a middle place in their degree of 
abstraction between the pure notion and a sense-object. The mathe- 
matical and the sense-object both belong to the continuous or the 
extended in space {furiL o-vrexoCt). Cf. Phya. 194a 10 ; De an, 4316 16. 
Mathematical entities are separable from matter only in logical con- 
ception. Metaph, 1026a 7 ff. ; 1061a 28 ff. 

'Anaxagoras gave no detailed account (as far as the fragments go) 
of the way in which we get our ideas of things, beyond the state- 
ment that the senses are too weak to discover the ultimate nature of 
reality, and that we know the existence of the 6fioiofUp€ieu (as hiB 
successors called the original homogeneous seeds or particles of things) 
only by processes of reason. ThiB latter by its subtle and pure nature 
is capable of penetrating everywhere {vid. note 2, p. 112) and making 
the finest distinctions. In his theory of sensation Anaxagoras says we 
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impressed, one might ask, How will thooght be possible ? 
For it is only in so far as there is something common 
to two things that the one appears to act and the 
other to be acted upon. A farther question might 
be raised, viz. whether the mind itself is the object of 
thought If it is, mind will then either be found in 
other things, unless it is the object of thought in some 
way different from other objects, and unless the object 
of thought is a specific and single thing; else it will- 
have a mixed composition which makes it like other 

12 things, the object of thought. According to our former 
definition, 'to be affected in reference to a common 
element,' means that the mind is potentially the object of 
thought, though perhaps not actually so until thought takes 
placa It must be that the case here is similar to that 

430 a of the tablet on which nothing has been actually written. 
This is what takes place in the case of mind, and it is 

13 the object of thought as other things are. Where entitieB 
are without matter, the subject and object of thoo^ 
are identical Speculative thought and the thing specu- 
latively known are one and the same. The reason why 
thought is not continuous must be investigated. On 
the other hand, when entities are material they aie 
severally the object of thought only potentially; mind 
is not an element in them (for reason is the potentiali^ 
of such objects in abstraction from their matter), wheratt 
it is in the reason itself that the object of thought wfll 
be found. 



do not Apprehend like by like (Empedoclet), bat unlike by nnlikt, «if. 
best by cold, etc. Of. Zeller Phil, d. Or. Vol. L 4Ui ed. p. 90S. 



CHAPTER V. 

^ whole of nature there is on the one hand a 
bI factor^ for every kind of thing (and this is 
all things are in their potentiality), and another 

which is causative and productive of things, by 
! of its making all objects, as art stands related to 
aatter it employs. These distinctions must also 
7ood when applied to the souL ^ Season is of such 2 
Dter that on the one hand it becomes all things, 
)n the other creates all things, in this respect 
bling a property like light. For light in a certain 
converts potential into actual colours, and reason, in 
resent meaning, is separate, impassive, and unmixed, 

in its essential nature an energizing force. Now, 
i is always higher than passion and causal force 
r than matter. Actual knowledge is identical 3 
its object. Potential knowledge, on the other hand> 
dsts in the individual ; r^arded absolutely it does 

aterial factor ' does not iieoeasarily maan a thing cou i tifaited of 

latter, bat refers to the metaphydcal dktinetion between ' form ' 

latter,* which in other terma are ' aotnalitj' and ' potentiality.' 

meaning aensationa as containing the potentiality of ideas are 

matter.' 
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not 80 pre-exist For mind does not at one moment 
think and at another not In its separated state alone 
> reason is what it is, immortal and eternal We hare no 

memory of it, because this part of reason is impassive. 
The passive reason, on the other hand, is perishable, 
and without it there can be no thought* 

* Vid. Introdactkm, Chi^p. TiiL, and The Ckutkal Beview, VoL VI. 

(1892), pp. 298 ff. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Whkn thought is applied to indivisible tenns, error does 
not arise. Where error and truth are both found is just 
in the combination of thoughts into a sort of unity. 
Eknpedocles^ e,g, says; "Wherefore the heads of many 
creatures sprang into life ¥rithout necks," and later on 
by the attraction of Friendship they were joined to- 
gether. So, too, these disjoined ideas are combined 2 
together by the reason, as e,g, the ideas of the incom- 
mensurable and the diagonal. If the ideas refer to the 
past or to the future, the element of time is added in 430^ 
the mind and combined with the ideas. Error is always 
due to the combination. For even in the case where one 
might think the white not to be white, one has made 
the combination of the ' not- white. ' ' It is forther 
possible to apply disjunction to everything. It is not 3 
only possible for the statement ' Cleon is fair ' to be 
trne or false, but this may be applied to the past or to 
the future. The unifying principle is in every case the 

^ Barnet, Early Greek PhUowphff, pp. 226, 229. Ritter and PreUar 
Milt. Phil, Gr. p 140o. 

*Omit Kji<u} ^XfiMT^F^ which Biehl adopts from Cod. T and Roper's 
oonjectnre against the better reading of aU the other Codd. 
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reason.^ Since the simple or indivisible may be looked 
at from two standpoints, yiz. either as potentiality or as 
actoality, there is nothing to prevent the mind fitmn 
thinking the indivisible when it thinks of extension 
(which in its actoal state is indivisible), and when it 
thinks it in an indivisible moment of time. For 
divisibility and indivisibility apply to time jnst as they 

4 do to length. It is, therefore, impossible to say what 
the mind thinks in each half of a time-division. 
For the half does not exist, except in potentiality, if 
the division has not been made. But in the act of 
thinking each half separately, the mind divides the 
time also, and then the time corresponds in its division 
to the two lengths.' If, however, the mind thinks 
the object as a whole composed of two halves, it does 
this also with r^ard to time in its relation to the 

5 two halves. 

That which is not quantitatively but only notionally 
indivisible, the mind thinks in an indivisible time and 
by an indivisible power of the souL It does this, how- 
ever, accidentally and not in so far as the factors of 
thought and time are divisible, but in so far as they 
are indivisible. And there is also in these cases an 
objective factor which is indivisible, although perhaps not 

6 a separate entity, that gives a unity to time and exten- 
sion. And this is likewise true of everything that is 
continuous, whether in time or space. The point and 
everything obtained by division, and whatever (like a 
point) is no longer divisible, are explicable in terms of 

' The principle that oombinet or unifiee temia into jodgmenti. 
s And the nn^ length is then a unit and no longer a ball. 
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privation.^ Similar reasoning may be applied to other 
cases, as t.g. the way in which we know evil or black. 
For we know them somehow or other by means of their 
contraries. But the knowing mind must be these things 
potentially, and they must be reduced to unity in the 
mind itself. If, however, in the case of any causal 7 
principle there is no opposite, then it knows itself, and 
is in actuality and is separate. ')/i^ predication, as e.g. 
an affirmation, asserts something of something else, and 
is in every instance either true or false. This does not 
apply to the mind always, but when the mind asserts 
what a thing is in its essential nature and not what 
attaches to something as a predicate, then it is true. 
And just as sight is true when it concerns its own proper 
object, and on the other hand the opinion that a 
visible white object is or is not a man may not always 
be true, so it is with all immaterial entities. 

^ As priyfttion of extension. 



/i 
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6 as white and black. Let A, the objectively white, be 
related to B, the objectively black, as the idea C is 
related to the idea D, or it may be stated conversely. 
Now, if the ideas CD attach to a certain thing, they will 
be related to each other ([in the concept]) jnst as AB are 
related to each other, — they will form one and the same 
thing, though not identical in mode of being; and the 
former combination (CD) is analogous to the latter 
(AB)\ The same reasoning holds in case one were 

431 d to apply A to a sweet object, and B to a white 

7 object. 

The reasoning mind thinks its ideas in the form of 
images; and as the mind determines the objects it should 
pursue or avoid in terms of these images, even in the 
absence of sensation, so it is stimulated to action when 
occupied with them. For example, when one sees that a 
beacon is lighted, and observes by means of the ' common 
sense' that it is in motion,^ one comprehends that an 

8 enemy is near. Sometimes by means of the images or 
ideas in the soul the mind reasons as a seeing person, 
and takes thought for the future in terms of things before 
one's eyes. When the mind there in its world of images 

\ says that a thing is pleasant or painful, here in the world 
of things it pursues or avoids, — in a word, it acts. 
Apart from action the true and false belong to the same 
cat^ory as the good and bad. They differ, however, in 

* The illustration appears to mean that just as qoalities are 
combined in a given thing and form an nnitary object, so sabjectiTely 
they form a single and unitary oonoept. They are identioal in signlfi> 
canoe, though different in their mode of being. 

' Motion is one of the jrocyd ala-B^rii and as snch is not d is o em ed bj 
any individual sense but only by the ' common 
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the abaolute character of the one and the relative 
character of the other. ^ 

t' 

' The mind thinks abstractions, as e»g, when it thinks 9 
the snub-nosed, which in one sense is a snub-nose, and in 
another sense, if one thinks it actually, one would think 
it as a curvature without the flesh in which the curvature 10 
is found. So too with mathematical figures, though in 
actuality not separate from bodies, the mind thinks them 
as separated, when it thinks them, tin a word the mind 
is the thing when actually thinking it^ Whether or \ 
not it is possible to think any abstraction when the mind 
itself is not separate from magnitude, must be investi- 
gated later. 

^ The trae and false are nnivenally valid, regarded merely from the 
standpoint of cognition, hnt when regarded in the light of wrong and 
right they are relative to the IndividnaL Or the passage may have 
another significance, viz. the notions of good and bad affect our wills and 
stimnlate to action only when they are referred to particular objects. 
Vid, Kirchmann, p. 183. 

'In the act of thinking, subject and object are identical ; the think- 
ing mind is the idea thought. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Looking at the main features of what has been said of 
the soul, let us reiterate the statement that it is in a 
sense all reality. For everything, whether sensible or 
intelligible, is psychical ; intelligible objects are in a 
sense knowledge, and sensible realities are sensations. 
How this is possible remains to be investigated. Con- 

2 ceptual knowledge and sense-perception are each divided 
into two kinds, corresponding to their objects ; potential 
knowledge corresponding to potential objects, and actual 
to actual. The sensitive and conceptual powers of the 
soul are, potentially regarded, the objective things, viz. 
the intelligible and the sensible. The soul, then, mnst be 

3 either the things themselves or their form. It cannot, of 
course, be the things themselves. For a atone is not in 
the soul, but the form or idea of the stonaX Consequently, 

432a the soul is to be thought of as a hand; for a hand^ is the 
instrument of all instruments, and the reason is the form 
of all forms and sensation in the form of all sensible 

4 realities. Since, however, there is no object, as is supposed. 

^ As the hand is the master instrament, 00 the mnU it the mastsr 
interpreter and reduces all things to a significant form. 
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apart from sensible magnitudes,^ it follows that intelli- 
gible objects, — I mean abstractions, as we call them, on the 
one hand, and the qualities and conditions of the sensibles, 
on the other, — must be sought in the sense-forms. For 5 
this reason, also, it would be impossible for one to learn 
anythii^ or understand anything without sense-perception, 
and when one contemplates a thing, one is forced to con- 
template it in conjunction with an internal image. These 
images are like sense- presentations, with the exception that 
they are without matter. Imagination is different from 6 
affirmation and negation; for the true and the false are the 
combination of ideas into a judgment.' In what way are 
the primary ideas ^ to be distinguished from imagination ? 
Or is it true that these ^ ideas are not themselves 
images, yet they cannot be produced independently of 
images ? 

' The world of magnitudes and objects in space are mediated to the 
imagination by means of sense-presentations {alffOi/tfiara), and to thought 
by means of sense-representations or images (^carrdurfiaTa), 

'Images {^arrd^fuiTa) of the productive imagination, although they 
may correspond to no reality, yet are not, strictly speaking, either true 
or ^Ise. Truth and falsehood belong only to judgments or to an image 
when something is predicated of it. 

' The primary ideas {xpura vo^fAara) refer to our highest abstractions. 
Although these notions are not ^vTdfffuiTa, their derivation is dependent 
on soch images. 

4 Read raDra (Torstrik) instead of rdXXo. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Since the soul of living beings is defined in tenna of two 
powers, vi2. the power of judgment (which is the fimctioii 
of thought) and the power of sensation on the one hand, 
and the power of locomotion on the other, let the above 
suffice for our treatment of sensation and thought^ and 
let us now consider the moving principle and ask what 
part of the soul it may be. The further question arises 
whether it is an individual part of the soul and separate, 
either concretely or notionally, or whether it is the 
entire souL If it is only a part, we must ask wheUier 
it is a peculiar part and distinct from those usually 
described and already mentioned here, or whether it is 

2 one of these. There is a difficulty at the start con- 
cerning the sense in which we are to employ the term 

3 ' parts ' of the soul, and concerning their number. ¥cx 
in a certain way they seem to be innumerable, and not 
merely confined to those which certain writers distin- 
guish, viz. reason, will, and desire,^ and others classify 
as rational and irrational elements. For according to 
the differences by which they distinguish these parts, 

1 PUto, RepmbUe 441a (XoYwrurdr, iu/toniit, iv^0vnwnat^\. 
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there seem to be other parts that are even more distinct 
from each other than these, concerning which we have 
just now spoken, viz. the nutritive part, which is found 
even in plants as well as in all animals, and the sensitive 
part, which one could not easily classify either as irrational 
or as rational Again, the power of imagination, which is 4 
different in its mode of being from the others, appears to 43^^ 
be a distinct part, but in what particular it is identical with 
or different from the others, is very difficult to say, if one 
is to r^ard the parts of the soul as existing inde- 
pendently of one another. ^ In addition to these, there is 
the desiderative part, which botii notionally and function- 
ally might be supposed to differ from all the other 
parts. And yet it would be absurd to sever tiiis from 5 
the others. For it is in the thinking element that 
volition arises, and in the irrational element we have 
desire and passion. But if the soul has three distinct 
parts, then the desiderative element must be in all of 
them. Moreover, the question again comes up which we 6 
raised just now, viz. what is the principle in animals 
that produces locomotion? One might suppose that it 
is the generative and nutritive powers, found in all 
living things, that produce the motion involved in growth 
and decay common to them alL The subjects of inspira- 
tion and expiration, sleeping and waking, must be 
investigated later, for all of them present great difficulties. 
But regarding locomotion, we must inquire what it is 7 
that gives animals the power of progressive movement. 
It is evidently not the nutritive power, for progressive 
movement is always towards some end and accompanied 
either by some image or desire. For where there is no 
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8 desire or revulsion, there is no motion, excepting whete 
external force is used. Further, if motion were due to 
the nutritive power, plants would be capable of loco- 
motion and would have some organic member adapted to 
this motion. Soo, too, it cannot be the sensitive powa 
that is the source of motion ; for there are many animals 
which have sensation and yet, throughout their existence, 

9 are stationary and motionless. If, then, nature creates 
nothing in vain, neither does she omit anything that is 
necessary, save in cases of deformed or imperfect beinga. 
And such animals as we have in mind are normal and not 
deformed. A test of perfection is the capacity to 
reproduce, to reach the prime of growth, and then decline. 
Consequently, such animals should also have oigans ot 
movement^ 

10 But neither is the thinking power nor what we call 
reason the cause of animal motion. For the contempla- 
tive power does not think upon what is to be carried 
into execution, neither has it anything to say touching 
what is to be avoided or pursued, whereas motion always 
belongs to that which pursues or avoids an object. On 

11 the contrary, when one contemplates anything, the mind 
does not bid one pursue or avoid; e^. the fearful or 
pleasant is often the subject of thought, but the feeling of 
fear is not suggested ; the heart, however, is agitated, or 
if the feeling is pleasure, some other organ is stirred. 

433 a More than this, even when the reason commands and 
intelligence tells us to avoid or to pursue a thing, motion 

^If locomotion were a fnnctioii of the eenntiTe tonl, ihmt ^■>^**^^ 
that are endowed with senaation, and are normal, wonld ao4 be 
ttationary, as some of them are (eL note 1, p. niK hoi would movo. 
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does not follow, bat one acts according to one's desire, 
like an intemperate man. We observe, in general, that 12 
the man versed in medicine does not heal, because it is 
something other than science that has the power of 
acting according to the principles of science.^ Neither, 
again, is desire the dominating principle' in this motion; 
for continent men, though filled with desire and appetite, 
do not do the things for which they lust; on the con- 
trary, they follow reason. 

^It is Dot science, but nature, the principles and laws of whose 
operation are formulated by science, that heals. 

' Neither desire nor reason taken alone is the principle of action in 
men, but the combination of these two. Of. 4.33a 23. 



CHAPTER X. 

There are two powers in the sool which appear to be 
moving forces — desire and reason, if one classifies imagina- 
tion as a kind of reason. For many creatures follow 
their imaginations contrary to rational knowledge, and in 
animals other than man it is not thought nor rational 
procedure that determines action, but imagination. Conse- 

2 quently, both of these, reason and desire, can produce 
locomotion — I mean here the reason that considers ends 
and is concerned with conduct^ It differs from the 
theoretical reason inj having a moral end. Eveiy desire 

3 aims at something. ^ It is the final end that is the initial 
cause in conduct^ So that it is reasonable to regard 
these two principles, viz. desire and practical reason, as 
motor forces. For the object of desire stimulates us, and 
through it reason stimulates us, because the object of 
desire is the main thing in the practical reason. Imagina- 
tion, too, when it stimulates us to action, does not do so 
independently of desire. The one single moving force is 

^ThiB Is the epitactic roMon (^p6n^r Ivmucrvr^) off tlie Btfcka 
{Kth, nic. tL 10, 2). The theoretioal reMon deals with nwreaiary trvlh. 
while the practical or epitaotio reaaon deala with the eoiitiagtttt or 
what ia matter of choice. 

' The end of action i» motiTe or starting-poiiit. 
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the object of deBire. For even if there were two moving 
powers, reason and desire, still they would produce 
movement in accordance with some common idea. As a 4 
matter of fact, however, reason does not appear to produce 
movement independently of desire. For volition is a form 
of desire, and when one is prompted to action in accord- 
ance with reason, the action follows also in accordance 
with volition. But desire prompts actions in violation of 
reason. For appetite is a sort of desira Keason, then, ' 
is in every case right, but desire and imagination may 
be right or wrong. It is, therefore, always the object of 5 
desire that excites action, and this is either the good or 
the apparent good — ^yet not every good, but only the 
good in conduct, and this practical good admits of varia- 
tion. 

Evidently the psychical power which excites to action 
has the nature of desire, as we call it. In analysing 6 
the elements of the soul, if one ancdyses and distinguishes 433 b 
them in terms of powers, they become very numerous, as 
e,g. the nutritive, sensitive, rational, deliberative, and 
desiderative. For these differ from each other more 
than do the desiderative and spirited elements. Although 
desires arise which are opposed to each other, as is the 7 
case when reason and appetite are opposed, it happens 
only in creatures endowed with a sense of tima (For 
reason, on account of the future, bids us resist, while 
desire regards the present ; the momentarily pleasant 
appears to it as the absolutely pleasant and the absolutely 
good, because it does not see the future). 'The moving 
principle, which is the desiderative faculty as such, is 
specifically one, though numerically several motive forces 
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may be included in it The main element here is the 
object of desire (for this by being the object of thoug^it or 
imagination excites movement, while it is itself nnmoTed). 

8 There are, then, three terms to consider here, first the motor 
power, secondly the instnunent of motion, and tiiiidlj 
the object set in motion. The motor power is twofold : 
on the one hand, it is an unmoved element, and on the 
other, a moving and moved element The unmoved 
element is the good to be done ; the moving and moved 
element is the desiderative faculty (for the desiderative 
faculty in so far as it desires is moved, and desire in 
process of realization is a form of motion); the object 
which is set in motion is the animal. The instrument 
by which desire effects motion, is of course the body, and 
consequently it must be investigated where we have to 

9 do with functions which are common to the body and the 
souL^ One may, however, say summarily here that 
motion is organic in those cases where b^;inning and end 
are one, as tjg. in a joint For here the convex and 
concave are beginning and end. Therefore the one is at 
rest and the other in motion, and while they are notion- 
ally distinct, they are concretely inseparable. Everything 

10 is set in motion by push or pull, and there must be con- 
sequently, a fixed point, as the centre in a circle, and 
this is the initial point of motion.^ In a word, then, as 
we said before,! an animal in so &r as it is capable of 

'The reference is probably to the Parva NiUuralia, Cf. ZeUer, 
ArittoiU, Eng. tr. voL i. p. 89 ; FreadenUud in Bhem, Jfturmn, 
N.F., Bd. 24 (1809), p. 82; Roee De AriaM. librontm ortL H 
auet. p. 183. 

<A8 in the iUostration of the socket- joint and the circle, there it % 
part at reet from which motion p tooee d a and a part in motion. 
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desire is capable of self-movement Desire, however, is 
not found apart from imagination, and all imc^ination is 
either rational or sensitive in origin, and the lower 
animals share in it 

AludogoiiBly, tba reason is not itself in movement but is that from 
which moT^ment prodeeds. The attrsotiye thing on the one hand, and 
the oommanding reason or desiring mind on the other, constitute the 
posh and pall in animal life. 



CHAPTEK XL 

We most inquire also into the nature of the moving 
principle in those imperfect animals which possess only 
434 a the sense of touch. Is it possible for them to have 
imagination or desire ? They appear to feel pleasure and 
pain, and if these are felt they must necessarily have 
desire also. But how could they have imagination ? Or 
are we to say that just as their movements are indefinite, 

2 so too this power is possessed by them, only it is in- 
definitely developed. Imagination derived from sensation 
is, as we said before, found in the lower animals, but 
deliberative imagination is found only in those animals 
which are endowed with reason. For whether one shall 
do this or that is, of course, a matter of deliberation, and 
there must be some single instrument of measurement at 
hand (for it is the greater good that is to be pursued), and 

3 so the mind is able to make a single representation out 
of several images. The ground for supposing that 
animals do not have opinion is that they do not have the 
faculty for drawing rational conclusions, and opinion 
involves this. Consequently, their desire lacks the 
deliberative quality. Sometimes the desire overpowers 

136 
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the deliberative element in man and excites to action. 
At other times the will overpowers the desire, and again, 
like a ball tossed to and fro, one desire overpowers 
another, as in the case of intemperance. In the workings 
of nature the higher element always has the greater 
authority and is the moving power. There are, then, 
three forms of movement.^ The faculty of conceptual 4 
thought is not moved, but remains at rest. Since we 
have two principles in conduct, on the one hand the 
general conception^ and notion, and on the other hand 
the particular notion (of which the one says a man of 
such and such a kind shall act in such a way, and 
the other that this particular man — and I am that 
particular man — shall act in a given way), it is the latter 
notion that incites to action, but the general one does 
not. Or both of them combined may lead to action, 
although the general notion is quiescent, and the par- 
ticular one active. 

^ There is (1) the command iasaing from the onmoved reason, which 
acts on desire in a manner analogous to motion in the form of ' posh ' ; 
(2) when an object stirs the desire and through the desire the reason is 
awakened, the case is then analogous to motion in the form of 
'attraction* or 'puU'; (3) the completed process terminates in an 
act of bodily or physical moyement. 

^Cf. liiEA. fMC viL 3, 6, 1147a I-IO. 



CHAPTER XII. 

EvKRT living thing mast have a nutritive soul in order 
that it may live and continue to live from birth untfl 
death. What has been bom must grow, reach its 
complete development and decline, and this is impossible 
without food. A nutritive power must, therefore, be 
given to everything that grows and dies ; but 8ensati<Hi 

2 is not necessary to all living things.^ ¥rhatever has a 
simple body cannot be endowed with the sense of touch 
(neither is animal life possible without touch), and 
whatever is incapable of interpreting the forms of things 
without their matter is also incapable of touch. An 
animal must have sensation, if it is true that nature 
creates nothing in vain. For everything in the natural 
world exists for a purpose, or is the condition of some- 

3 thing that exists for a purpose. K, then, a body which 
is endowed with the power of movement were deprived 
of sensation, it would perish and would not attain the 

434^ end for which nature strives. For how will it nourish 
itself ? Amongst oiganisms fixed to one spot, a source 
of food is provided for them from which they natuimlly 

^ Vegetable life exkti only in tha lowart or nntritire form. 

1» 
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grow. It is, however, impossible for a body that is not 
stationary, and is produced by generation, to have life 
and a thinking mind, and jet not have sensation. No 
more is this possible in bodies that are not produced by 
generation.^ For to what end will they lack sensation ? 4 
It must be because such lack will be better either for 
their soul or body. But neither is true. For the one 
will thereby think none the better, nor the other last 
any the longer. Consequently, no moving body has a 
soul that is unendowed with sensation. If, however, the 
body is endowed with sensation, it must be either single 
or mixed. The former is impossible ; for in that case ' 5 
it could not have touch, and touch is necessary. That is 
clear from the following grounds. Since every living 
creature is an animated body, and every body is tangible, 
and tangible is that which is sensed by means of touch, 
it follows necessarily that the animal body must be 
capable of the sensation of touch, if the animal is to ^' 
persist in life. The other senses, such as smell, sight, 
and hearing, perceive through other media than the 
tangible body. If, however, an animal on being touched 
were to experience no sensation, it would have no power 
to avoid certain things and pursue others. And if this 
were the case, the animal could not survive. Therefore, 
taste is a kind of touch, for it is concerned with food, 
and food is a tangible body. Sound, colour, and smell, on 7 
the other hand, furnish no nutriment and do not con- 
tribute to growth and decay. Consequently, taste must 

^ Eren the etenud and onbegotten bodies (stars) have the power of 
sMisaiioiL Of. De CoeA), 285a 29, 2926 2. 

' Toaoh implies the duality of peroeiving soul and tangible body. 
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be a sort of touch, because it is a sense that ooneeriis a 
tangible and nutritive object Both of these senses 
([touch and taste]) are necessary to every animal, and it is 
evident that no animal can exist without touch. The 

8 other senses exist for the sake of higher well-being ^ and 
are not found indiscriminately in animal species, but only 
in certain of them, viz. in such as are capable of pro- 
gressive motion, and here they are necessary. For if 
such an animal is to survive it must not only apprdiend 
an object by touching it, but must be able to do this 
at a distance. This result would be attained if the 
animal were capable of sensation through a medium, 
and the medium were impressed and set in motion by 

9 the sensible object, and if the sense-organ were in turn 
stimulated by the medium. Just as a body moving in 
space causes a transfer of energy up to a certain point, 
and the propelling body causes another body to become 
propulsive, and through the mediate term motion is 
continued; and as the initial agent moves and exerts 
propulsion without being itself propelled, while the last 
body in the series suffers propulsion without exerting it 
and the intermediate bodies (of which there may be many). 

435a both suffer and exert it; so it is also with the process 
of change ([in sensation]), excepting that here change may 
take place while the object continues on a single spoL 
For example, when one dips an object in wax, movement 
of the wax takes place up to the point that immersion 
has taken place. A stone, however, would not be moved 

'Certain creaturee are endowed merely with fitness for life* while 
the endowment of others fits them for aesthetic and moral life (c«X«v 
fp€Ka ^v), Eth, nic, 1143a 15, 1170a 16, 1180a 10 ; rou c« ^n, />e on. 
4356 21 ; De muu 437a 1. 
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in this way at all, while water would be moved more lo 
than wax. The most mobile element, both in its power 
to receive and communicate motion, is the air, provided 
it is confined and is a unit. Ccmceming the phenomenon 
of the reflection of light, then, it is better to suppose that 
the air, in so far as it is a continuous mass (and this is the 
case upon every smooth surface), becomes charged with 
form and colour, rather than that the visual image after it 
has once issued from the eye is reflected back to the 
eya^ Consequently, the air reacting on the eye stimu- 
lates it, as if the impress in the wax were to penetrate 
through to its opposite extremity.' 

^Tha reference is to Empedoclee, who believed there was a dual 
efflux or emanatioD from the eye and fniiaa, the object (cf. Flatoa Menon 
76c ffl, Aristot i>e seNMi 488a 1 ff.)and toPlato(7Vmaettf, 46o). 

'That Is, the visaal image Is supposed to penetrate through the 
mass of air, as it were, to the opposite side and so pass into the seeing 
organ, jnst as one might conceive the seal with its impress piercing 
entirely through the mass of wax into something capable of receiving it 
on the remote side. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Evidently an animal body cannot be simple. I mean that 
it cannot e,g. consist simply of the element of fire or 
air. For without touch one cannot have any other 
sensation. Every body endowed with soul has the 
capacity of touch, as we have already said. All the 
other elements, excepting earth, might become organs of 
sensation, but all of them produce sensation by the 

2 instrument of intermediary bodies. Touch, on the con- 
trary, appears to act by unmediate contact with bodies, 
and hence its name, and although the other sense-organs 
effect sensation by means of contact, yet the contact is 
indirect and mediated ; whereas touch is the only sense 
that acts by direct contact. So then no animal body 
can be constituted exclusively out of such elements ([as 
are fitted for mediate perception]), neither can it be 

3 constituted exclusively out of earth. For touch is, as it 
were, the mediator of all tangible things, and the sense- 
organ is capable of receiving not only all the various 
qualities that attach to earth, but also the hot and cold 
and all other tactual distinctions. Therefore we have 
no sensation in our bones, hair, and other such parts, 

142 
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because they are constitnted out of the element of earth. 
For this reason also plants have no sensation, because 435^ 
they are composed of earth. Without touch there can 4 
be no other sensation, but the organ of touch is not 
composed exclusively of earth nor of any other single 
element It is plain, then, that this is the only sense, 
the deprivation of which necessitates the death of 
animala For neither is it possible for anything that 
is not an animal to have this sense, nor is it necessary 
for anything that is an animal to have any sense beyond 5 
it Therefore, other sense-qualities, such as colour, sound, 
and smeU, do not by their excess destroy an animal; 
they only destroy the sense-organ, except in some acci- 
dental case, as where a push or blow accompanies the 
sound, and when other objects are set in motion by 
sights and smells which, by their contact, work destruc- 
tion.^ Flavour, in so far as it is conjoined with a 6 
tactual nature,^ works destruction by virtue of this 
latter. But excess in tangible qualities such as heat, 
cold, or hardness, destroys the animal. For the excess 
of every sensible quality destroys the sense-organ, so 
that the tangible destroys the tactual sense, and it is 
in terms of this that life is defined. For it has been 
demonstrated that without the sense of touch a living 
creature is an impossibility. Consequently, excess of 7 
tangible impressions not only destroys the sense-organ, 
but also the animal itself, because this sense is the sole 
requisite to animal life. An animal possesses the other 

' Simplicins {ad loc) thinks that Ughtning is meant here. 

'AristoUe would appear to refer death by poison to its taotaal 
qnalitiee. 
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senses, as we have said,^ not for the sake of life but of 
a higher life. It has sight, e^. in order that it may 
see, since it lives in a medium of water, or air, or, in 
a word, in a diaphanous medium, and it has taste, because 
of the distinctions of pleasant and unpleasant, and in 
order that it may detect these qualities in its food and 
so desire it and be moved to obtain it. It possesses 
hearing in order that information may be conmiunicated 
to it, and a tongue in order that it may communicate 
information to others. 

'Cf. Dean, 4346:24. 



(PARVA NATURALIA.) 



ON SENSATION AND THE SENSIBLE^ 



CHAPTER I. 

Now that we have treated of the soul in its essential 436 a 
nature and of the faculties that belong to it, part by part, 
our next duty is to investigate the subject of living 
creatures and everything that has life, to determine what 

' The following opuscules of mixed physiological and psychological 
content are never cited by Aristotle under a general title, but always 
referred to separately. They were given the title Parva NcUuralia by 
the scholastics, but even the learned Leonicus apparently does not know 
by whom {Comment, in Parva Naiur. fol. 1530, p. 11), and Simon is 
only able to say ** denominatio a Latinis inverUa est" {Comm, in Itbr, 
de «eiuii, 1566, p. 1). The designation is used by Egidio Colonna (cf. 
Hhein. Mtueum^ vol. 24, 1869, p. 81), who was a pupil of Thomas 
Aquinas, and we may assume that the title came into existence about 
the time of Thomas, when great interest was taken in the interpretation 
of the Aristotelian writings, although Freudenthal was unable to find it 
either in Albertus Magnus or in Thomas. The tractates discuss, in the 
main, the organic functions of animal bodies, and form at once a con- 
tinuation and supplement to the Dt anima and an introduction to the 
treatise On the Parts of Animals. They form thus a transition from 
Psychology to Zoology. In content they are mainly biological and physio- 
logical, concerned chiefly with the physiology of the senses. They 
snpplement the De arUmain the foUowingparticulars: In the De anima the 
soul is regarded as the principle of organic life, which is manifested in 
the forms of cognition and physical vitality. The detailed consideration of 
the relation between these two things is left for the Parva Naluralia ; 
K 145 
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functions are specific ^ and what functions are general Let 
us then take what has already been said touchii^ the 
soul for our basis, and as we proceed to t^e remaimng 
inquiries let what is first by nature ^ be first in our dis- 

2 cussion. The most important vital phenomena, whether 
one regards the specific or general attributes of animals, 
are those which are the joint concern of soul and body,' 
such as sensation, memory,^ anger, desire, and impulse in 
general, and, one may add, pleasure and pain. These ire 

3 experienced by almost all animala In addition to these, 
however, there are other attributes which are common to 
all animals that share in life, and others still that belong 
only to certain animals. The most important of the 
former class may be enumerated in four pairs, vir, 
sleeping and waking, youth and old age, inspiration and 
expiration, life ^ and death. We must study the nature 

further, the nature of memory, the asBOcUtioQ of ideas, and the mbjeet of 
dreams, are treated almost exclusively in the opnaciilea. The brief aoooonti 
of * common sense,' pleasore and pain, and motion in the Dt cmsMa are 
supplemented here. Further, such biological consideratioiis as the ooo- 
ditions, disturbances, and duration of organic life were scarcely noticed 
in the Dt animal but receive detailed treatment in the tractates On 
Youth and Old Age, Lift aiu2 DtaXk, and On BtspirvUum, 

' Reason and Recollection t.g, are specific functions, iHiile nntritioo 
and growth are general and common to all living organisms. 

' By this is meant the elemental functions connected with the life of 
the body (jcou^d rrjt i^vxv* '<^ fo^ ViS^tarot /p7a), on which depend nutri- 
tion and reproduction, sleeping and waking, etc. 

' X)e an. 4336 19, 20. 

* Memory {/ipij/jaii) but not recoUection (drdfunftfu), which involvei 
reflection, and is peculiar to man. 

' To these four pairs of biological phenomena is added a fifth betow— 
health and disease. Youth and old age, life and death are treated in 
one opuscule, sleeping and waking in another, inspiration aad ezpiralion 
in another, while the subject d health and dinease was eith«r not 
treated at all, or the treatise has been lost. No such trentlw 
known to Alexander Aphrodisiensis {CommtmU od 496o 17). 
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of each of these phenomena and the causes of its occur- 
rence. The investigation, too, of the ultimate principles 
of health and disease is the province of the naturalist; for 4 
neither health nor disease can apply to creatures when 
deprived of life. And so it happens, as I think, that 
most natural philosophers and those physicians who have 
a more philosophical understanding of their science, con- 
clude in the one case with the investigation of medicine, 
and in the other begin their practice with deductions 436 ^ 
firom the laws of nature and their application to medi- 
cine.^ The above-mentioned phenomena are evidently 5 
the common property of soul and body. For they are 
all conjoined with sensation or are mediated by it. Some 
of them are modifications of sensation or persistent condi- 
tions of it, others are protective or preservative of 
sensation, while others still are destructive and n^ative. 
That sensation is mediated by the body to the soul is plain 
both with and without the use of rational proof. How- 
ever, r^arding the essential nature of sense-perception 
and the reason why animals are endowed with it, we have 6 
already stated our views in the treatise (hi the Soul? 
Every animal, in so far as it is a living creature, must 
have sensation. For it is in terms of this that we 
distinguish between animal and non-animal. Touch and 7 
taste must belong to all animals individually, touch 
for reasons given in the treatise On the Sord? and 
taste on account of food. For it is by taste that animals 

^Ci. 4806 25, where the tractate on Respiration cloeee with an 
almost verbatim repetition of this statement. 

'In the Dt an. the purpose of sensation is described as two-fold, 
(1) the survival of the animal, (2) the ends of higher living (cf. 4206 
20ff., 4d4&22ff.). 
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diacriminate between agreeable and disagreeable in fooda, 
and ao reject the <me and take the other; in a word 
flavour^ is an affection that belongs to Uie nutritive 

8 sonL Sensations that are excited by external objects, 
such as smell, hearing, and vision, are found in ^^iimW 
capable of locomotion, and are given to all of than 
for the sake of their preservation, in order that they may 
scent their food and pursue it, and flee from what iB 
harmful and destructive. In the case of animals endowed 

437' with intelligence, they are given for the sake of higher 
well-being. For these sense-perceptions convey to us 
various distinctions, out of which the knowledge of intd- 

9 lectual and moral concepts is built up. Amongst the 
senses, vision is the most important, both in itself and for 
the necessities of life ; on the other hand, for the uses of 
reason, and accidentally, hearing is the most important* 

lo The power of vision informs us of many and various dis- 
tinctions, because all bodies are suffused vrith colour, so 
that by means of this sense more than by any other we 
perceive the common properties of objects (by common 
properties I mean form, magnitude, motion, number). 
Hearing, on the other hand, informs us merely of dis- 
tinctions in sound, and in some instances of distinctions in 

1 That is, flavoor as a property of food affects the pro ce s s of growth 
or the natritiTe sooL Touch is the lowest or most fondamental 
sense, and taste is a form of tooch mediated by the tongae. These two 
serve the primary or lowest ends of life. Sight and hearing senre the 
hi^er or more intellectnal needs. 

* Although sight conreys to as the greatest nnmber of imprassiom 
tonching the outside world, Aristotle considers hearing the most 
important of the senses inteUectoally, because it mediates oral instruC' 
tion. This is caUed per omcicfw, because per m the hearing mediates 
only sound, and it is accidental to the function of hearing that this 
sound should be significant or have meaning. 
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articulate voice. Indirectly, however, hearing contributee ii 
the greatest share to our intellectual life. For it is the 
spoken and heard word that is the source of knowledge, 
and hearing is the source not in itself but accidentally. 
Language is composed of words, and every word is a 
symbol. This explains the fact that in cases where men 12 
are deprived of one or the other of these senses from 
birth, the blind are more intelligent than the deaf and 
dumb.^ 

^Thia 18 DO doubt correot, owing to the Adyantage the blind have 
over the deal and damb ii\ the ose of language. This advantage has 
been greatly modified, of course, by the development of linguistic 
instruction for the deaf and dumb. The necessity of language for 
thought is a stiU unsettled question. Cf. James, Principles qf 
Psychoiogy, VoL I. p. 260, who considers language, in its ordinary 
meaning, unnecessary for thought. Sully ( The Human Mind, Vol. I. 
p. 420), on the other hand, says : " It seems safe, therefore, to conclude 
that apart from verbal or other general signs the full consciousness of 
generality does not arise." Romanes {Mental Evolution in Man, p. 140): 
" These unfortunate children [t.e. the deaf and dumb who are never 
taught finger-language] grow up in a state of intellectual isolation, 
which is almost as complete as that of any of the lower animals." 



CHAPTER IL 

Wb have already treated of the function oi- the'WTenl 
special sensea Writers now-a-days attempt to correlate 
the senses with the physical elements ^ as foond in the 
bodily members in which the sense-oigans have their 
natural development With the fifth sense they are 
hard pressed, not finding it easy to pair five senses with 

2 four elements. All of them agree in r^arding vision as 
connected with fire, on account of a certain phenomenon 
whose nature they misunderstand : viz. when the eye is 
pressed and moved it seems to scintillate.^ But this 
takes place in the dark or when the eyelids are shut» in 
which case darkness is produced. And there is also 

3 another difficulty here. For if it is impossible for a 
perceiving and seeing subject to be unconscious of a seen 
object, then the eye must necessarily see itself. Why, 
then, does this not take place when the eye is at rest? 
The explanation of this phenomenon, as well as the 
solution of the entire difficulty and of the apparent hcX 
that vision is fire, is to be found in the following ctm- 

' Empedodes, AlcmAeoD, DemocritoB, Pl»to. 

'Preosnre on the optic nerve, of which Aristotle knew notluBg, 
atimolatee the eensation of li^t. 
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siderations. It is the nature of smooth surfaces to shine 4 
in the darkness, although they produce no light ; now we 
observe that the dark central portion of the eye has a 437 ^ 
smooth surface. This becomes apparent when the eye is 
moved, because the single organ is thereby made double, 
an efiTect which is produced by the rapidity of the motion. 
In this way the seeing organ and the seen object appear 5 
to be different^ For the same reason, also, this efifect 
fails to be produced, when the motion is not rapid and 
does not take place in the dark.^ For it is in a medium 
of darkness that a smooth surface naturally shines, as we 
see in the case of the heads of certain fishes ^ and in the 
juice of the cuttle-fish. The consequence is that when the 
eye is moved slowly, the seeing organ and seen object do 
not appear to be at once unitary and dual. When, on 6 
the other hand, the movement is rapid the eye sees itself, 
as in the reflection of a mirror. Now, if vision were fire, 
as Empedocles declares and as we read in the Timaeus^ 
and if seeing resulted from the passage of light out of the 
eye as from a lamp, the question arises : Why is it that 7 
we do not see in the dark also ? To say, as the 
TimacMS^ does, that the light when it passes out from 
the eye is extinguished in the darkness, is a totally empty 
assertion. For what is meant by an extinction of light ? 
The warm and the dry, it is true, are nullified by the 
moist and the cold, as one sees in the case of a coal fire 

^That is, the seeing eye, which according to Empedocles is fire, 
appears to be seen and so to be different from the eye itself. 

* Because the smooth surface shines only in the dark. 
^Cf. Dean, 419a 5. 

* Tmaettsy 42 b, 43 a ff. ; Meno 76g. 

* TimaeuSf 45 B ; cf. also Theaetetw 156 a 
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8 or a flame, bat neither of these has anything to do with 
light If, however, they ^ are attributes of light bat are 
concealed from us owing to their subtle presence, then 
light ought to be extinguished in the day during rain, and 
darkness should increase in frosty weather, flame and 
ignited bodies are so affected, but notliing of the sort takes 

9 place in the case of l^ht Empedocles appears to hold 
the view that vision results from the eye's radiating light, 
as we said before. His own words, at any rate, are as 
follows * : 

** As a m&n taking thought for his joumej 
A lantern prepares, whose flame flashes light 
Through the blustering night, as he passes. 
And shutters he fastens, defence from winds. 
To scatter the breath of the blowing blasts. 
While the light pierces through, by its fineueas. 
And gleams over the threshold unfailing ; 
So, of old,' fire elemental was fixed 
438a In membranes, and suffused* the round pupil. 

Held in thin tissues, a check to the water, 
WhUe the fire pierces through, by its fineness^" 

10 Sometimes he gives the above explanation of vision, 
and at other times he explains it by means of emanations 
from visible objects.^ 

' The warm and the dry. 

*Cf. Burnet, Early Grteh PkUonophy, p. 231. 

' Instead of t6 t' read t6t'. 

* Instead of \oxdi;eTo read ix^^ro. 

*£ach of these parts represents only half of the Empedodeaa 
theory of perception. Light emanates from the fire in the eye, as from 
a lantern, and effluences come from sensible objects. These effluences 
enter into the pores or passages of the eye, and in proportion as these 
effluxes are fine or crass, they enter into the larger or nairower 
passages. The fire is in the interior of the eye, and between this and 
the outer covering is a mass of water held by a fine net. The fire is 
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Demociitus says that vision is due to water, and in 
this he is right ; but he is wrong in thinking that it 
consists in reflection. For reflection is prodnced because 
the eye is a smooth surface; vision, however, does not 
take place in this smooth surface but in the seeing 
subject Now, the condition to which he refers is only a 
reflection of light. He has, however, as I think, no clear 
idea whatever concerning the general nature of images n 
and reflection. It is also strange that it never occurs to 
him to raise the question why it is that the eye 
alone sees, while no other object in which images are 
reflected, has vision. His statement that vision partakes 
of the nature of water, is true ; but vision is not due to 
the fact that the eye is water, but to the fact that it is 
transparent, which characteristic it has also in common 
with the air. Water, however, is easier to fix and is 12 
thicker than air, and it is for this reason that the eye and 
its pupil are composed of water.^ This can be proved 
also from actual facts. When the eyes are destroyed 
water is seen to flow out of them, and even in their quite 
embryonic stage the eyes are exceedingly limpid and 
brilliant. Further, the white of the eye^ in sanguineous 13 
animals is fat and oily, which serves the purpose of 
keeping the humid element from congealing. Conse- 
quently, the eye can resist cold better than any other 
organ of the body. No one ever experienced the sensa- 

the interior by reaaon of its fine, subtle nature, penetrates through these, 
aa the light penetrates through the sides of the lantern and out through 
the atmosphere. In this way the images thrown off from things are 
illaminated. Cf. Burnet, Early Oreek Philosophy^ p. 265. 

^ The aqueous and vitreous humours. 

* The sclerotica. 
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tkm cf txM m iht intenar cf the eye. Hie ejei d 
Wncidlflig antmaV; are covered with a haid akia 
wbaA imansbeB pretadaoo. The theoiy is altogeAer 
14 izTSticBial viiicb xnakeB Tision eonaist, as some hold, in a 
sort cf iBdiaticn, aad regaids this iidiatiaQ cf aomethiag 
from tiie tye as extending to the staza, or as extending 
to some pGant and there rifecring a oombiiiatiasi with the 
ofajecL It would be better to assome that this oom- 
of the eje with its object were in the eye's 
na;toie. Bat even this is nonsense. For what 
is one to understand by this oombinati0n of light with 
light ? Or how is sadi a thing to take place ? For 
43/ih nothing oombanes in a haphazard way with anything ds& 
1$ Further, how can the int<pmal light combine with an 
external one, for between than is the intervenii^ 
membrane. Regarding the fact that there is no viskD 
without light, we have spokoi elsewhere.^ But whether 
the intenening medinm between the visible obje ct an d 
the eve is light or air, it is in any case the modoD 
through this medium that produces ^igjixt. And it is 
reasonable to regard the interior of the eye as compoaed 

16 of water ; for water is diaphanous. And as nothing 
external is seen without light, the same thing applies to 
the internal The inteiTUfL^slso must, therefore, be 
diaphanous. Since this diaphanous is not air, it must 
be water. For the soul or the perceptive power of the 
soul is not found on the eye's surface, but evidoiUy 

17 within. Consequently, the eye's interior must be 
diaphanous and sensitive to light And this we can see 
empirically. For cases have happened in war where 

> Dt an. 41S6 1, 419a 9, 430a IS. 
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persons have received sach a blow across the temples^ 
that the ocular conduits were severed and darkness 
seemed to ensue, just as when a lamp is put out, and 
this is due to the fact that the diaphanous, i,e, the 
pupil as we call it, was cut off, as in the snuffing of a i8 
lamp. If, therefore, this takes place in some such way as 
we describe, it is evidently necessary to render an expla- 
nation of this kind and to correlate each sense-organ 
with one of the elements, viz. the seeing power of the 
eye we must derive from water, the sense for sound from 
the air, and smell we must associate with fire. For the 
organ of smell is potentially' what smell itself is 19 
actually. The sensible object stimulates the sensation 
into actuality, and consequently the latter must have an 
antecedent potential existence. Smell' is a smoke-like 
exhalation,^ and this is derived from fire. It is for this 20 
reason, too, that the organ of smell is especially assigned 
to the environment of the brain, for the material sub- 

^ The eye moat be translaceDt, and therefore composed either of air 
or water, in order to transmit vision to the inner soul, vision not taking 
place on the eye's surface. This is proven by the fact that when the 
optic passages are severed, as Aristotle supposes, by a blow on the 
temple, one becomes blinded. 

<Cf. I>e an. 417a 12 ff. 

> De an. 421a 7 ff. 

* SmeU is considered by Aristotle one of the most difficult senses to 
analyze, which is due to the fact, he thinks, that it is very imperfectly 
developed in man. Taste is closely allied to it, but much better 
developed. The one is concerned with the ' sapid dry' (443a 7) and the 
other with the 'sapid moist.' Flavour is found in the moist only, 
while for respiring animals odour is found only in the dry. It can, 
however, exist in the moist as shown by the sense of smell in aquatic 
animals. For the latter reason it cannot be a ' smoke-like exhalation.' 
Aristotle appears here to be speaking only in terms of a current 
explanation. Cf . 443a 23 ff. 
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atrate of cold is potentially wann. And the same 
explanation boLds good for the development of the eye. 
It is formed from a part of the brain, for the brain is the 
21 moiBtest and coolest member of the body. The organ of 
touch is derived firom the element earth, and taste is a 
4i9« fonn of toQch. Conaeqaently, the oigans of these two 
senses, taste and touch, are found to conduct towards the 
heart The heart occupies a counterposition to the bnin 
and is the warmest member of the body. Begarding the 
sense-organs of the body let the above determinatioDS 
suffice. 



CHAPTER in. 

Is the treatise On the Sotd^ I have given a general 
account of the objects of sense in their application to the 
several sense-organs, such as colour, sound, smell, flavour 
and the tangibla I have explained their fanction and 
their activity, organ by organ. But we must also deter- 
mine what each of these things is apart from the organ, 
e,g, we must ask : What is colour ? What is sound ? 
What is smell ? What is flavour ? We must likewise 
inquire r^arding the tactual, and we must begin with 
colour. Everything has a twofold significance, viz. that 2 
of actuality and potentiality. It has been explained in the 
treatise On the Sovl ' in what way actual colour and actual 
sound coincide with and difier from the actual sensations 
of seeing and hearing. We must now explain what each 
of these sensible objects must be in order to produce 
sensation and its activity. We have already said in the 
above-named treatise regarding light that it is the colour 3 
of a diaphanous medium, accidentally produced.^ For 

> Dt an, 418a 26— 424a 16. ^ Dt an. 426& 29 ff. 

' Neither colour nor light belongs to the eeaential nature of the pel- 
lucid medium, which may be charged at one time with one colour and 
at another time with another, or in the case of darkness it may suflfer 
priTation of light. 

157 
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when anything fire-like is found in the diaphanous, iti 
presence constitutes light and its absence signifies duk* 

4 ness. What we understand by diaphanous is not a 
property peculiar to air or water or to any olher 
so-called body, but it is a certain natural coQStitiitiQi 
and power, ^ common to both these bodies and tcmA 
also in certain others, in greater or less degne, but 
which has no independent and separate existoice. And 
furthermore, as there must be a limiting surfiuse in 

5 bodies, so here alsa light is found in an indeterminate 
diaphanous. It is also evident that the diaphanous is 
bodies must have a surface, and that this surfiaoe is coloor 
is plain from observed facts. For colour is found dtber 
in the boundary or it is itself the boundary. It is for 
this reason that the Pythagoreans^ characterized the 
visible superficies as colour. Colour, indeed, is giv^ in 

6 the boundary properties of body, although it does not 
itself constitute that boundary. On the contrary, one 
must suppose that the same colour-quality* which is 

439 6 observed on the exterior applies also to the interior.* 
Both air and water are seen to be coloured, for even their 

7 shimmer is colour. In these cases, however, air and 

' Aristotle rejected the view of Empedodet that light ii motka iDd 
travels from heaven to earth (41S6 20, 446a 26). light ia not matioa, 
although it is caused by movement or change (dXXoMMit). In its ovn 
nature it b a definite qnaUtative condition of the air or water, jnit as 
the frozen represents a condition of water (4466 2S— 447a 3). 

<Cf. Pint. KpiL Mem. I. 15; Stohaei Bdog, L 15 quoted by Didi 
Dox. Gr, p. 313. 

'The treatise On Coionrs {rtpl xpvtt^rta^) it not gennnM. OL Plaatl, 
Aristot, fiber die FarbeUf pp. S2-S4. 

* Aristotle appears to have in mind such objecte aa jcrarela. whoM 
colour he considers not merely superficial bnt aa paint riUng tiutNigh tht 
substance. 
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the sea, because of their unfixed character, do not have 
the same colour when viewed near at hand and from a 
distance. In solid bodies, on the other hand, the 
appearance of the colour is fixed, unless the surrounding 
medium makes it shift It is evident, therefore, that the 
principle which is sensitive to colour is, in both the former 
and the latter instances, the same. The diaphanous,^ 
then, in so feur as it is found in bodies (and it is found g 
more or less in them all), causes them to be satu- 
rated with colour. Inasmuch as colour is found in the 
boundary of bodies, it would also be found in the 
boundarj of the diaphanous substance. Consequently, 
colour might be defined as the boundai^ of the diaphanous 9 
in a definite body. Colour attaches also to diaphanous 
bodies themselves, such as water and other similar 
elements, and it is also found in all such bodies as have 
a surface-colour which is peculiar to the body^ itself. 
There is then, on the one hand, the possibility that the 
positive principle which in the air produces light should 
also be contained in the diaphanous ; on the other hand, 
it is possible that this should not be the case, but that 
the condition then should be one of privation. 

As in the case of air we have the two phenomena, 
light and darkness, so in bodies we have the two qualities, 10 

^The diaphaoooi is that which mediates colour, and light is that ; 
which coDTerts the potentially diaphanoas into the actually diaphanous. 
In other words, a diaphanous or pellucid medium, such as air or water, 
is not actually peUucid without light, but is dark. Colour has the 
power to set the diaphanous in motion (419a 10), by which means the 
images of remote snrCaoes affect the visual organ. 

' Fire or some positive principle such as is found in the aether is sup- 
posed to iUumine the diaphanous ; the withdrawal of this is darkness 
or the privation of light. 
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white and black. Begarding the other ookmis we most 
now decide, after analysis, in how many ways they etn 
be produced. For black and white may be so juxtaposed 
that each of the two, on account of its minuteness, when 
taken alone will be invisible, while the ocmibinatioo of 
the two will be visible. The latter cannot be seen 

11 either as white or black. But inasmuch as it must hsfs 
some colour, and it can be neither of these two, it most 
be a mixed colour, and different in kind from the others. 
It is, then, a possible supposition Uiat there are seveial 

12 colours besides white and black, but their manifoldneBB is 
due to proportion.^ This proportion can be expressed* bj 
the relation of 3 : 2 or of 3 : 4, or colours can be relatsd 
to each other in terms of other numbers, and some may 
not be expressible at all in terms of any proportioo, but 
in terms of some incommensurable plus and minus. The 
same thing applies also to harmony of tcmes. Those 
colours which are expressed by harmonious numbers, as is 
also true of tone-harmonies, appear to be the most pleasing, 

440a such as sea-purple, crimson, and a few others like than; 
they are few for the same reason that harmonious tones 
are few.^ The other colours are not numerically expres- 
sible. Or, is it true that all colours are numericallj 

' White and black, the correlates of light and darkneas, art tbt 
basal colours, as sweet and bitter are the basal flaTonra. Between lk«i 
two extreme oppodtes there are intermediate coknin, into whkk the 
primary colours are convertible by composition {Pkf$, ISSci S2 ; IStt S : 
22d6 14; Metaph. 1057a 23). These intermediate ooloon art nd, 
▼iolet, green, blue, ^d yellow. Gray is indaded in bla^» and ii m* 
regarded as an independent colour, while yellow is perhapa inofadsd is 
white (442a 22). Cf. Goethe, FofbenUkre (ed. ISIO), Bd. IL pp^ 11 A 

^ In the first place because they do not form a oontinavm, and m at 
not infinitely or indefinitely divisible, and secondly beeansa thsy ait 
objects of feeling. 
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expressible, although some colours depend upon a regular 
order, while others depend upon an irr^ular order, and 
the latter have this character when they are not pure? 
This is one^ explanation of the genesis of colours ; another' 
explanation is that they shine through one another, as we 13 
see sometimes in the works of artists, when they superadd 
a colour on a background of a difTerent colour, €.g. when 
they wish to produce the effect of an object seen in the 
water or in the air. So it is also with the sun, which in 
its own nature appears white, but red when seen through 
mist and smoke And many other colours will be pro- 14 
duced in the same way as above described. That is to 
say, a certain proportion might be supposed to exist 
between the colours on the superficies and the colours in 
the depths, and others again may not be expressible in 
terms of 'proportion' at all. It is, therefore, absurd to 15 
say with the ancients that colours are effluxes, and for 
this reason are visible. For in their opinion it is 
absolutely necessary that sensation be effected through 
contact, and it is consequently better to say at once that 
the medium of sensation is set in motion by the sensible 
object, and that in this way sensation is produced by 
contact and not by effluxes. In the case of juxtaposed 16 
colours, just as one must suppose an invisible magnitude, 
so must one suppose an imperceptible moment of time, 
in order to explain the fact that the movements issue 
imperceptibly, and because they are simultaneously visible 
the impression is a single one. There is, however, no 
such necessity here, but the colour on the superficies 

^ Viz. the namber-theory which Aristotle rejects. 

^ Also this theory of superposition is rejected. 

L 
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when oninoyed, and when set in motion by its sobetnle, 
produces unlike motions in the medium. CoDseqoentlj, 
it appears different, and neither white nor Uack. So 

17 that if an invisible magnitude is not possible, but eferj 
magnitude must be visible from a certain distance^ so 
there must be here also a certain mixture of ooloura In 
this way one may suppose that in objects viewed fiom t 
distance a certain common colour is seen. For that there 

18 is no invisible magnitude is a matter that must be in- 
440^ vestigated later. If a mixture^ of bodies takes place, then 

it is not merely in the way that some think, viz. by the 
juxtaposition of minimal parts which are imperceptible to 
our senses, but also in the form of a general mixture of 
the entire substance together, as explained in outline iq 

19 our treatise On Mixture^ By the former method of com- 
position only those substances can be mixed which are 
capable of analysis into minimal parts, e^. men, horses, or 
seeda In the case of 'men,' a man is the Tninimiil 
part;' in the case of 'horses,' a horse. Conaequentiy, in 
both instances the mass is formed by juxtaposition of 
these minimal parts. We do not, however, speak of a 

20 man being mixed with a horse. Whatever cannot be 
analysed into minimal ([homogeneous]) parts, is incapable 
of mixture in this sense, but only in the sense of total 

^ The first two theories, vis. the numerical and the sapeqpositioQsl, 
are here rejected in fsTOor of the theory of sahstantial mixture. 

' This treatise {wtpi fd^tt) has been lost For Aristotle's definition 
of mixture, and his distinction between it and qmtheais, see De gem. tt 
corr. 328a 5 S. The former implies homogeneity, while the latter 
may be merely mechanical jnxti^position. The former prodaoes a whole, 
the latter an aggregate (321a 34). 

'Read iXdxurw for /Xdxt^rot. Cf. BerUmer Wockm9chift fibr €imm. 
PhiM., 1898, p. 998. 
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mixtaie, which is what naturally takes place in most 
casea In our tr^tise On Mixture we have already 
explained how this can take place. Where bodies are 21 
mixed their colours must evidently be mixed also, 
and this is the principal cause of the multiplicity of 
colours, which is not explained by their being super- 
posed or by their juxtaposition. It is not true that 
what is mixed has one colour when viewed near by, and 
another when viewed at a distance, for it has one colour 
when viewed from all points. And colours will be 
manifold because of the possibility of manifold proportions 22 
being employed in mixtures, some of which will be based 
on numerical proportion, others on that of disproportionate 
mass. Further, the same thing may be said of mixed 
colours as was said of juxtaposed and superposed colours. 
The explanation of the fact that we have fixed and 
definite varieties of colours, flavours, and sounds will be 
given later.^ 

1 Of . De aeiwu, 4456 3 ff. ; 446a 20. 



CHAPTER IV. 

We have now explained the meaning of colour and the 
cause of its multiplicity. We had already discussed 
the subject of sound and articulate speech in the treatise 
On the Said} Smell and flavour now remain to be 
discussed. Both these terms signify almost identical 
natural affections, only each of them is found in a 

2 different organ. The quality of flavours is more distinct 
to us than that of smells. The reason is that our sense 

441 a of smell is inferior to the same sense in other animals, 
and is inferior to all our other senses, while we of all 
animals have the most accurate sense of touch, and taste 

3 is a sort of touch." 

Water in its own nature has no flavour. And yet 
it is necessary that water should contain within itself 
the varieties of flavours, which owing to their infini- 
tesimal character are indiscernible, as Empedocles' says, 
or else there must be in water some such matter as is 

1 /><- an. 42(M> 32. > Z>e an. 423a la 

^ Other tlian this we hmve no knowledge of the Empedodean tbeorj 
of taste, with the exception of the statement in fr. 139 that flavoart 
depend npon adaptability to the sense-pores. Cf. Bnmet, Bariy Orttt 
Phifot. p. 265. 

164 
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the universal germ-origin of flavours,^ and in this way 
all flavours are generated out of water, different flavours 
from different parts; or £^ain, supposing that water 
contains no qualitative differences, we must then find 
some other efficient cause of flavour, such as heat or 
the influence of the sun. The error of the Empedoclean 4 
theory is very easy to detect For we actually observe 
flavours undergoing change under the influence of heat, 
tjg, when we expose fruits to the sun by removing 
their pericarps or by heating them before a fire. They 
do not acquire this new flavour by drawing it out of 
the water, but by undergoing a change in the removal 
of the pericarp itself When fruits are dried and stored 
they become in time, instead of sweet, pungent or bitter, 
or change their flavour variously, and when cooked they 
acquire, so to speak, all sorts of flavours. So too, the 
theory that water is a panspermic matter is impossible. 5 
For we observe that out of one and the same thing, 
as out of the same food stuff, different flavours are 
generated. There remains the theory that water by 
undergoing some external influence, changes. It is plain 6 
that the phenomenon which we call flavour is not due 
to the potency of heat. For water is the thinnest of 
aU liquids, subtler than oil itself. Oil, however, is more 
expansile than water because of its viscous character, 



' I think the reference here 18 more Ukely to Anaxagoras than to 
Democritns, as Wallace supposes (Aristotle's Ptnychology^ In trod. p. Ixvi), 
although both of them are said to have used the term ircufffTepfdti. The 
description of the theory (44la 19) as one of dynamism would conform 
better with the generftl principles of Anaxagoras than with the 
mechanical philosophy of Democritus. In strictness, rav<rrrepfda is a 
term which Democritus could not legitimately use. 
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water being non-cohesiye. For this leason it is harto 
to hold water in cme's hand than it is to hold oiL 

7 Now, since water is the only liquid which when heated 
exhibits no denser conststenqr than before, we must 
evidently look elsewhere for the cause of flavour. For 
all flavours are more dense when heated. Heat is a 
contributing cause ([not the sole one]). Apparently the 
441 6 flavours that are found in fruits have a prior existence 

S in the earth. In the same spirit many of the ancient 
physiologers ^ say that water is like the soQ through 
which it passes, and this is particularly evident in Uie 
case of salt waters, for salts are a form of soil Also, 
water that has been filtered through bitter ashes acquires 

9 a bitter taste. Further, we often find springs that are 
bitter and others that are pungent, while others still 
have different flavours. The greatest variety of flavours 
is found, as one might suppose, amongst plants. It is 
the nature of moisture, as of other things, to be affected 
by its opposite and its opposite is the diy. Conse- 
quently, it is affected by fire, which is by nature dry. 

10 Now, heat is the peculiar property of fire, and the dry 
is the peculiar property of the earth, as was said in 
the treatise On tht Elements} Neither fire, nor earth, 
uor any other element, as such, acts or is acted upon. 
It is only in so far as each thing contains in itself the 
principle of opposition that it either acts or is acted upon.' 



^ Lewet finds this ideaexprened in Hippocrmtes. Cf. ilrufodc, p. 39Ql 

^The reference is probably to Dt gen, et corr, S296 lS-330ft 9. Ob 
the lost treatise ircpl ffrocx^Mv see Hetts, Die verloremem Sekrifitm d. 
ArisioieieSj p. 76. 

>A thing acts or is acted opon through certain of tiie qvalitki 
possessed by it and throogh the action of opposing qnalitiflB. 
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As, therefore, thoee who disaolve a ooloor or an 
flavour in water, cause the water to absorb it, so 
nature acts upon the dry and earthy elements, and 
by filtering water through these elements and stimu- 
lating them into activity by heat, it causes the moist 
element to acquire a certain quality. This condition, 12 
which is ¥rrought in moisture by means of the above 
mentioned dry element, is flavour, and it consists in 
the conversion of a potential {taste into an actual one.^ 
For the sense-oi^an which is already in a condition of 
potentiality, passes over into a condition of actuality. 
The process of sensation does not resemble learning so 
much as it resembles contemplation. That flavours do 
not attach to everything dry, but only to the dry that 13 
is nutritive, either as a positive or negative condition, 
one may conclude firom the fact that the dry is not 
found apart from the moist nor the moist apart from 
the dry. Neither one when taken alone is food-stufl* 
for living creatures, but only when combined. In 
animal food it is the tactual elements which effect 14 
growth and decay. And it is by virtue of the warmth 
or cold in the assimilated food that these phenomena 
are produced. For these are the properties that cause 
growth and decay. The administered food nourishes in 442 a 
so far as it is gustable. For everything is nourished 
by means of the sweet, whether pure or mixed. This 15 
subject must be more definitely treated in the work 

^ The gnsUble or flavour (xv/i^f ) is described at 4416 19 aa an effect 
prodooed in a moist sabetanoe by that which ia dry. Flavour ii 
therefore, the sapid moist, while the object of smeU is described (443a 2) 
as the 'sapid dry.' The odoriferous and the gustable (savour and 
flavour) are closely allied. 
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On Gtnaration^; for the {Hcsent we only toocfa upon 
it 80 £ur as neoessaiy. Heat diqposes to growth and 
bnngs food into a prepaied condition ; it absorbs what 
is light and rejects the salt and bitter becanae of 
their heaviness. What eztenial heat effects in external 
bodies, is also produced by internal heat in animals 
i6 and plants. Nourishment, then, is caused by the swe^ 
The other flsTours are minted in food in the same 
way as the bitter and pungent, i^ to serve as a 
relish. This is for the purpose of counterbalance, and 
because the sweet is over-nutritive and swims on the 
stomach. 

As colours are a combination of white and black, so 
flavours are derived from sweet and bitter. They depend 

17 severally on a proportion of more or less, on a proportion 
of mixture and motion either numerically expressible, or 
indeterminate. Those mixtures, however, which produce 
pleasure are numerically expressible. The oily flavour is 
to be classed with the sweet; the salt and bitter are 
closely allied, while the sour, pungent, astrii^nt, and 

18 acid are intermediary. And so the varieties of flavours 
and colours are pretty nearly the same in number; for 
there are six of each, if one r^ards, as is reasonable, the 
gray as a sort of black.^ We have then to include 
yellow in white, just as we referred the oily flavour to the 

' ArUtoUe U here referring to the sabjeet of growth mad dooay, not 
to the nature of Uste. The sabjeet U treated in />c gen, et corr, 320a 

Sff. 

^ And farther, if one regards yeUow as a species of white. Otherwise 
we ha\*e seven ooloars as enamerated at note 2, p. S7. I have retained 
Susemihl*s oonjectare f^ for rrrd, adopted by Biehl (cf. AU'TM^ft y 
Aphrod. CommaU. ad Ice.). Prantl, however, calls the Aporia of 
Alexander " ongeschickt " {Ariat4)i, Utbtr die Forhen^ p. I17>. 
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sweet, while crimson, sea-purple, green, and Uue, are 
intermediary between white and black, and all other 
shades are combinations of these. As Uack is priyation 19 
of the white in a diaphanous medium, so the aak and 
bitter are privation of the sweet in a nntritiTe moist 
substance. Ck>nsequentl7 the ashes of anything that has 
been burnt are bitter ; for the potable elnnent has been 
consumed. 

Democritus and most of the physiologers who treat the 
subject of sensation make the most remaricaUe blonder, 
for they resolve all sensible objects into the tai^^iUe H u2t 
indeed, this is correct, each of the senses becomes evidently 20 
a sense of touch. It is not diiScnk to see that this is 
impossible. Further, they treat the common fonctions of 
all the senses as special functions. For the peTCiEr{<k«i of 
magnitude, figure, roughness^ smoothness, and sharpneM 
and bluntness in solid bodies, is the common fbnctirin of 
aU the senses, and if not of all, then at least the ^juimfjtn 
function of sight and touch. It is in these ^^nxi/ii/jut. 2% 
therefore, that the senses are subject to erroi : hm t\Air 
are not subject to error in their special ><^%at:'yfuk, 
e^. sight is not fallible regarding colour bor \^aLriZ*2 
regarding sound. Again, these physiologers r<^^ *ijf: 
special functions to the general, as iMnaomuiJi 4fAA with 
white and black,' the latter of which be l/ieuufjA irith 
the rough and the former with the «CL^x/.h, kt^* h*-. 

' White is doe to anooth miaum Mad iJbtxr Mi^gcngpttif/c » * m:^^^^^ 
siuimoe. Black it doc to rovgii aad uuerca le^/mm m^i u^Jt ^^^1^*4^ 
tion ii a roBgli and wieTCB •w&oe '^f. TbMfCJWC;w Im «e9wrv^ ",% 
Further, howerer, the qvalitj kA the -rmkJi^t m ^St^A^ f/j *w^ r%^. -*./ *A 
motioii in the efflazM and bj the eoa«iitK« fA ^aa 4// .'*ji0c:i 'Tu*^^ 
Desensu, SO). 
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reduces flavours^ to atomic forms. And yet it is 
either not the function of any sense to discern coqudod 
properties, or else this power belongs to the eye more 
23 than to any other organ. If, however, this power 
falls rather to the lot of taste, it is at any rate the 
fanction of the most delicate sense to discriminate the 
slightest distinctions, each after its kind, so Uiat taste 
would have to discriminate common properties better than 
any other sense and be the most discerning judge of 

23 atomic figures. Further, all sensible objects contain the 
principle of opposition, e.g. in colour black is the oj^rasite 
of white, and in flavour bitter is the opposite of sweet; bat 
one figure does not appear to be the opposite of another 
figure, for to what sort of polygon would a circle be 

24 opposed ? Further, the atomic figures being infinite in 
number, it necessarily follows that flavours are also 
infinite in number. For what is the explanation of the 
fact that one flavour produces a sensation and another 
flavour does not produce it ? 

We have now treated the subject of the gustable and 
flavour. The other aspects of flavour receive their 
proper consideration in the treatise On the Phytiology </ 
PlarUs? 



^ Flavour-qualities are explained by I>einocrita8 in a way simflar to 
variationB in colour, t.e. white and black are analogooa to iwe e t and 
bitter. Sweet is due to round smooth atoms ; bitter to rough and 
angular ones (Theoph. Dt miuu, S5, 66). 

^ The two books on plants (rcpi ^vrw) are freqoe&tlj reforred to by 
Aristotle (468a 31, 4676 4, 656a 3, 7836 20) and are mentkmed in the 
catalogue of Diogenes Laertius, but were apparently loot as early aa the 
time of Alexander Aphrodisiensis {fior, eirta 220 A.D.); ef. Zolkr, 
AriatoUe, Eng. tr. Vol. I. p. 91. 



CHAPTER V. 

sr like maimer one mast also treat of smelL For the 
ime effect which is produced by the dry or the moist, is 
roduced in another connection by savoury moisture in 
ir and water equally. Now we observe that the 
iaphanous is a common principle in these two elements ; 
lie element, however, is not odoriferous by virtue of its 
eing diaphanous, but by virtue of its capacity to exude 443 « 
nd throw off dry savour. For smell is exercised not 
nly in the air but also in water. This is evidently so 
1 the case of fishes and mollusks^; for these are known 2 
3 be endowed with smell although there is no air 

^ The Testaoea {drrpaKdHepfia), m used by Aristotle, include the 
[ollusca (in the modem meaning), excepting the Cephalopoda. They 
tclude aho the Aaddians and Echini, although these are sometimes 
ronped by Aristotle amongst the Zoophytes. The Testacea form the 
rwest gronp in the animal scale, lacking aa they do the power of 
»oomotion and the higher senses, as sight and hearing. The MoUosca 
laKitcia) correspond to the modem Cephalopoda, and the Cmatacea 
uiKaK6<rrpaKa) include the crabs, crayfish, lobster, etc., which have a 
>ft interior and a shell-like exterior, the shell being, however, flexible 
ad not brittle as in the case of the Testacea. These three classes 
id the Insects {im/ia) form Aristotle's four claases of bloodless 
aimals. Cf. Ogle's Ari&totle en the Parts of Animals, pp. xxix, 222; 
[eyer's AriUoteUn Thierkunde, pp. 159 S. 

171 
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in the water (for the air comes to the soi&oe when 
found in water) and they have no respiFation. If one 
assumes that both air and water are moist elements, 
smell would be the dry sapidity in the moist and such 

3 would be the nature of an odoriferous body. That this 
condition in an object is derived from a sapid element is 
a plain conclusion from things that do and do not emit 
smelL For the simple elements, such as fire, air, earth, 
and water, are non-odorous because the moist and dry in 
them are non-sapid, excepting when a combinaticm is 

4 produced. This is why even the sea has a smell ; it 
contains a sapid dry element Salts are more odorous 
than nitre, as is proven by the oil derived from them. 
Nitre, in turn, is more odorous than earth. Further, a 
stone is inodorous, for it is without sapidity ; woods, on 
the other hand, are odorous, for they are sapid, and 
amongst woods those that are watery are less odorous. 

5 Further, amongst metals gold is inodorous, for it is not 
sapid; bronze, however, and iron are odorous. When 
the moist element is burned out of metals, the slag 
becomes still less odorous. Silver and tin are more 
odorous than some and less odorous than other metals : 

6 for they contain moisture. Some writers r^ard smell as 
a smoke-like exhalation which is common to earth and 
air [and all the naturalists fall back on this explanation 
of smell]. And so Heraclitus made the remark that if 

7 all things were smoke, we should discern everything by 
our nostrils. Now, the naturalists all explain smell on 
this theory, some of them describing it as vapour, others 
as an exhalation, and others as a combination of both of 
these. Vapour is a kind of moisture, whereas a smoke- 
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like exhalation is, as we have said, common to air and 
earth. Water is derived from vapour, and a sort of 
earth is developed from smoke-like exhalation. But 
neither of these two seems to be the odorous. For vapour 8 
is due to water, while smoke-like exhalation cannot possibly 
be generated in water. And yet creatures that live in 
the water have the sense of smell, as was said above. 
Again, exhalations here have the same meaning as emana- 443 b 
tions, and if the emanation theory was wroug, so is this 
wrong. It is clear that the moisture which is found in 9 
the air (for the air also has a moist character) and in water 
is capable of deriving something from the sapid dry element 
and of being affected by it. Furthermore, if the dry 
element, when saturated, as it were, acts in moisture in 
the same way as it does in air, smells must evidently 
correspond to tastes. But precisely this fact is found in 10 
certain flavours and savours. For there are puugent, 
sweet, harsh, astringent, oily smells, and one might say 
that rancid odours correspond to bitter tastes. As the 
former, therefore, are revolting to the taste, so rancid 
tastes are revolting to the smell. Evidently, then, that 
quality which in water is flavour, in air and water is 
smell. This explains why cold and frost blunt flavours u 
and obscure smells. For cold and frost nullify heat, 
which is the moving and active principle here. 

There are two sorts ^ of odorous objects; for it is 
untrue that there are no varieties of odorous objects, «is 
some maintain. Such varieties do exist. One must, 
however, explain in what sense this is true and in what 12 
sense not true. One variety corresponds, as clearly 

* The agreeable and disagreeable. 
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explained, to flavour, and contains the pleasanUe ud 
painful accidentally. For owing to the fisust that tfaoR 
smeUs concern our nutritive power, they are agreeaUe to 
those who have desire and diBagreeaUe to those who are 
sated and feel no desire. Neither is the smell agreeaUe to 
those to whom the food which has the smell is disagreeaUa 

13 Consequently, these smells contain, as we said, the pleasuit 
and painful accidentally, and this is the reason why th^ 
are common to all animala There is another variety of 
smells which are pleasant in themselves, e^. the firagranoe 
of flowers. For they incite us in no respect^ whether more 
or less, to food, nor do they in any way contribute to the 
stirring of any desire; they have rather the opposite 
efiPect What Strattis ^ says, mocking Euripides^ is true : 

When lentil-aoap you cook. 
Pray, add no apioes to it 

444 a By mixing such spices in their potations, men now-a-days 

14 force pleasure, as is their habit, believing that the 
pleasure which is really derived firom two sensations' is 

15 derived from only one. Smell of this sort is peculiar to 
man, but smell that is based on flavour is sensed by 
other animals,^ as remarked above. Kie varieties ct the 

1 Strattis, of Athens, the oomedian (/Cor. 410 B.C.). CL Metnecke, 
Fragm, Com. Oraec p. 496. 

'The pleasoree of eating and drinking are oombined horn hmD and 

taste. 

* The qualities of smeU are few and inexact, beea n ae of the laek ef 
developmeDt of this sense in man {De cm. 421a 10). Man poaassBSi 
the most delicate sense of touch and the worst sense ol aoielL In the 
lower ^«iin«l« smeU Is merely a handmaid of toodi, while in Ban it 
not only serves in this o^iacity bat interpcets the odoriferoos world as 
pleasant and unpleasant per ae, •.«. apart froas Its saaociaticai with 
flavour. 
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latter, because the pleasant is incidental, are classified in 
terms of flavours, which does not apply to the former 
dass, because there the smell is pleasant or disagreeable in 
itsell The reason why this class of smeUs is peculiar 
to man is because of the condition of his brain. For i6 
man's brain is by nature cool, and the blood in its 
surrounding veins is thin and pure, though easily chilled 
(which explains why the evaporation of food when cooled 
in this r^on causes catarrhal colds), and so this variety 
of smell has been developed in man as beneficial to his 
health.^ For no other function can be ascribed to this 
class of smeUs, although this function is evidently 17 
exercised by them. Food, whether solid or liquid, 
although agreeable, is often harmful; but the smell 
exhaled from savoury food indicates, one may say, what is 
absolutely and always beneficial to man in whatsoever 18 
condition he is. Consequently, smell is mediated by 
respiration, not in all animals, but in man, the quad- 
rupeds and such other sanguineous animals as have a 
larger share in the employment of air. For smells being 
transmitted to the brain by virtue of the levity of the 
heat in them, the regions about the brain are thereby 
the more healthy. For the potency of smell is naturally 
warm. ^Nature employs respiration for two purposes; 19 
its main purpose is to assist the functioning of the 
chest ; its secondary function is to transmit smell. For 
in respiration the ^air produces, as it were in passage, 
motion in the nostrils.^* Smell of this sort is peculiar to 20 

^ Owing to their warm, dry natare. 

^ThiBsentenoe Ib oat of connection with the foUowing one, and the 
pasiage encloeed in aateriaks should probably be inserted at the markf 
4446 7. 
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human nature, for man has, in proportion to his rixe, 
the largest and moistest brain of all animals For this 
reason man is the only animal, one may say, that senses 
the smell of flowers and similar smells, and finds pleasure 
in them. For the warmth and movement in these 
444^ smells is proportional to the excess of moisture and 
coolness in the brain. To the other animals that are 

21 endowed with lungs for respiration, nature has given the 
perception of another kind of smell, so as to avcnd the 
creation of two sense-organs. It is enough for these 
respiring animals that they have the sensation of only 
one class of smells, while man discriminates both 

92 classes. tThat the non-respiring animals possess the 
sense of smell is evident For fishes and all the varieties 
of insects, on account of the connection between food and 
smell, distinguish smells with precision and at a distance, 
as we observe in the case of bees and that variety of 
small ants sometimes called cnips ^ and purple sea-fish, 
as well as in the case of many other similar animals which 
have a keen sense of smell for food. The organ of sensation 

23 is not so clearly defined. One might, therefore, raise the 
question as to the organ of the sense of smell, although 
smell is mediated exclusively by respiration (this is 
plainly so in all respiring animals). None of the above- 
mentioned animals, however, respire, and yet they 
perceive smells, unless we are to assume an additional 

' The term ' Cnipe * has come into uie in Zoology to describe a beetle 
allied to the Cryptarcha (cf. E. Reittor, Vtrh, Ter., Briinn, xiL 1S73. 
p. 163). The reference here, however, appears to be to some aaall 
variety of ant snch as the formica Jtava^ or to the common red wax 
(monomorium pharaonw^ cf. Comstock, ManmaUfor the Stwip t^ln$Kts 
p. 643). 
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senae beyond the five, and this is impossible. For it is h 
smell that senses the odorous, and these animals detect 
odonr, though perhaps not in the same way as respiring 
animals . In respiring animals the breath lifts up a 
superficial membrane, a sort of cover, as it were (for 
which reason they do not smell without respiration), 
whereas in the non-respiring animals^ this is lacking, just 
as over the eyes some animals have eyelids and without 
lifting these do not see, while others are hard-eyed and 
have no lids, and so do not need to lift any covering, but 
see at once from the moment they are able to see. And 25 
so, too, no other animal feels discomfort from a smell 
which is intrinsically malodorous, unless it chances to 
be harmful But by these harmful smells animals are 
sometimes destroyed, just as men often get a headache 
from coal-gas and frequently lose their lives. In the 
same way other animals are destroyed by sulphur and 
asphalt fumes, and because they are so affected by such 445 « 
fumes they avoid them. But for malodour, as such, they 26 
take no thought (although many vegetables have bad 
smells), excepting in so far as taste or food is influenced 27 
by it. 

Inasmuch as the number of the senses is uneven, and 
every uneven number has a middle term, it seems that 
smell occupies a middle position between the senses that 

^ In aqaatic animalB gills perform a fnnctioii analogoiui to the lungs 
in respiring animals. A simUar fonotion is performed in insects by the 
membrane at the junction of abdomen and tnink {De resp. 4786 15, 
475a 8). The gills in fishes and the membrane in insects do not, how- 
ever, appear to mediate smeU, as the lungs do in respiring animals. 
Owing to the semi-tangible nature of odour, it appears to act directly in 
these cases, t.e. by impinging immediately on the sense-organ vrithout 
the assistance of inhalation. 

M 
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«peKte lijr direct; cwtarti^ tik. toudi and taste on the one 

jdB huuL, mml those ivUdi fimctian indiraclly throiij^ t 
^aAimm^ jiM. 9^ wood heujng on the other hiDi 
OoBBH|BeBt]y, tlie odorous object is something wUd 
«flHts bodM (far these &I1 under the category of tbe 
ian^]de)i, and, farther, it affiscts andition, because smdb 
are aeKsei in the media of air and water. SmdL 
ihen, is in a way common to these two things, and is 
faond in the tai^fale, the audible, and the diapbanoii& 
It is with good reastm, therefbie. that smell has been 
ocBDpured to the imbruing and washing of a dry element 

^ foond in the moist and liquid. Begarding the sense in 
which cne nay or may not apply the term ' species ' to 
odourss leit the foregoing discussion suffice. 

TbcK is a Tiew held by certain Pythagoreans, which is 
ill-founded. They hcdd that certain animals feed on 

30 aneUs. Now we observe, in the first place, that food is 
a oomposil^ thing, for the creanues which are nourished 
are not simple, and consequently xheie is an excrement of 
food, sometimes within the animal itself, and sometimes 
extemaL as in the case of plants. Further, water when 
r.aken alone and unmixed is not fitted to vield nourish- 
ments for what is assimilated into the bodv must be of a 
solid naiure. Airain, it is much less reasonable that air 

53 can become solid matter. In addition to this, we observe 
thai all animals have a lecepiade for food, from which 
after its entrance the bodv assimilates it. The sense- 
oi^ran. however, is situated in the head, and smell enters 
with a breath-like inhalation, so that it penetrates to tfatr 

55 respiratory region. That smell, as such, does not contri- 
bute to nourishment^ is plain. That it does, however. 
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contribate to health, is evident from the senaatioii itself 
and from what has been said,^ so that what flavour is to 
the nutritive oigan and to the parts nourished, this smell 
is to health. Let these, then, be our condusioiis regard- 445^ 
ing the several sense-organs. 

^Namely from it« aaaociAtion with food and from the elfect of 
inhaled warmth on the head. 



1 



CHAPTER VI. 

Onk might raise the question whether, supposing aQ 
bodies to be infinitely 'diyisible, the sensible qualities oC 
bodies are also infinitely divisible, such qualities as oolour. 
fiavour, smell, sound, weight, cold, heat, lightness, rou^- 
ness, and softness. Or must we say that this is impos- 
sible ? For every one of these qualities produces 
sensation. They all receive their name from th^r 

2 capacity to stimulate sensation. Therefore sensation 
must be infinitely divisible, and every magnitude must be 
sensible. For it is impossible to perceive a white object 
without its having dimensiona Were this not true, it 
would be possible to have a body without colour or 
weight or any similar quality, in which case it would be 

3 absolutely imperceptible, for these qualities constitute 
the sensible. The sensible then would have to be com- 
posed of the non-sensible. But it must be composed of 
sensible qualities, for it cannot be composed of mathe- 
matical elements. And, furthermore, what organ could 
we use for the discrimination and cognition of such 
elements ? Could we employ reason ? But they are not 
rational elements, neither does reason think the external 

ISO 
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world, excepting in conjunction with sensation.^ At the 
same time, if this view of the infinite divisibility of sensible 
qualities were true, it would appear to furnish support for 
the advocates of atomic magnitudes. For in this way the 4 
problem would be solved. It is, howevery impossibla 
This subject has been discussed in our treatise On Moticm? 
In the solution of these questions one will see why it is 
that the various forms of colour, flavour, sound, and other 
sensible qualities, are determinate. For in things that 
have extremes, the internal properties must also be 
determinate. The opposite is an extreme. Now, every 5 
sensible quality implies opposition, e,g. in colours, white and 
black; in flavour, sweet and bitter. And in everything 
else the opposites form extremes. The continuous is there- 
fore divisible* into infinite unequal parts, but into deter- 
minate equal parts. Now, whatever is not in its own nature 
continuous is divisible into determinate forms. Inasmuch 6 
as qualities must be interpreted as forms, and inasmuch 
as continuity is always given in these, we must suppose 
a difference between the potential and actual This is 
why the ten thousandth part of a visible grain of millet 
is unseen, although the eye rests upon it, and so too a 4460 
quarter tone is undetected by hearing, although the whole 

' Reason thinks the external world only in terms of images, which 
are derived from sensation (Dt an. 4d2a 8). 

* The reference is to the last three books of the Physics, which are often 
referred to by Aristotle as repl KUffyrtm (cf. 272a SO, 299a 10, 318a 3, 
10496 36). The particular reference here is to the discussion of 
« continuity ' and ' divisibility' in Physics, 213a 21 ff. 

'All magnitudes are infinitely divisible {Phys, 206a 10ff.)> and all 
number is capable of being infinitely increased. Although magnitudes 
are infinitely divisible, their infinity is only potential. The infinitely 
smaU particle has only a notional existence. 
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7 contmaons melody is beard. But tlie 
mean to extreme is not appreciable to us. And the s 
thing applies to the excessively small amongst oth«T 
sensible objecte. Thej are discernible potentially, bat aw 
actually, and when r^rded in isolation. A foot-iine b 
contained in a two-foot line potentially, but actnally <nty 

8 after division has been made. When exceesivdy small 
parts like these are separated off. it is maooable to 
suppose that they would be lost in their environiDeiit, 

9 just na a tiny particle of flavour is lost in the bcb. 
Nevertheless, since this excessively small particle, when 
regarded in itself and in isolation, is imperceptible ;for tbe 
excessively small has ouly a potential existence in a body 
that is more discernible), neither is any sensible abject of 
this sort, in isolation, actually perceptible, and yet it is a 
sensible object, because it is so potentially, and will be 
actually so, when added on to something. We have now 

10 explained that certain magnitudes and qualities an imper- 
ceptible, and have stated the reason for this, and bare 
shown in what sense things are perceptible, and in what 
sense they are not. When, however, inherent qaalitui 
are so constituted in reference to themselves u to b* 
actually perceptible, and not merely so in eoigaiictiaa 
with an entire body, but also when r^arded alone, tfaaa 

11 colours, flavours, and sounds, must be numerically limited. 

One might raise the question whether sensible objects 
or the movements excited by sensible objects — whatem 
be the way in which sensation is eflfected by tbar 
activity — are first transmitted to a medium, aa nppean to 
be the case with smell and sound. For a petson 
standing near by has an earlier perception of a amell, 
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and a sound reaches one sometime after a blow. Is the 12 
same thing true of the visible and of light ? According 
to Empedocles sunlight is first transmitted to a medium 
before it reaches the eye or the earth, and this seems to 13 
be reasonable. For whatever is moved is moved from 
one point to another, so that a certain time must elapse 
in which motion from one point to another takes place. 
But all time is divisible, and consequently there is a 
moment when the ray is not yet visible, but is still in 446^ 
transit in the medium. Also if everything at the same 14 
moment hears and has heard, and in a word perceives 
and has perceived and there is no time process in 
sensations, nevertheless they lack this process in the 
same way^ in which sound, after the blow has been 
struck, has not yet reached the ear.^ The shifting of 15 
letters also shows this plainly, because their movement 
takes place in a medium. For people appear not to 
have heard what was said because the air^ has shifted. Is 
this true also of colour and light ? For it is not owing 16 
to a particular condition that one thing sees and another 
is seen, like two equivalent terms. For it would not 
then have been necessary for either to be in a given 
position. For when things are equivalent, nearness or 
remoteness from each other makes no difference. It is 17 
reasonable that succession in time should be found in 
sound and smell, for like air and water, they are 

^ Bead 6/ioUas for 6fi(at, 

*The passage of time has taken place in the medium, although one 
may not be conscious of it. Aristotle defines time as the measure or 
number of motion {Phyncs^ 219a 10 ff ; i>e coelo, 279a 14). 

* The letters have become shifted in the air or medium, so that one 
hears a word wrongly. 
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eontmuoiiB^ and yet their movement is divisible, and so it 
sometimes happens that the nearest and most lemoie 
peisons perceive the same smell, and at other times this 
is not the case. 

18 Some persons find a difficulty also in the following. 
It is impossible, some say, for difiTerent persons to heir, 
see, or smell the same thing in the same way. For it is 
impossible for several persons who are separate from 
each other to hear and smell alike; in that event the 

19 unitary object of sensation would have to be separated 
from itself. The primary stimulus, as a bell, frankinoense, 
or a fire, is perceived by all as numerically one and the 
same, but in its peculiar qualities it is perceived with 
numerical differences, though in its essential nature as 
one and the same thing ; for which reason many persons 
see, smell, or hear the same thing at the same time. 
One is not concerned here, however, with bodies, but 
with qualities and motion (otherwise we should not have 
this phenomenon), which are impossible apart from body. 

20 The question of light is different ; for light has a sub- 
stantial nature and is not a motion ^ ; in general the 
same determinations are not to be applied to trans- 
formation and motion* Spatial motions take place, as 
one might suppose, first into a medium (sound is thought 
to be the motion of something subject to spatial change). 

447 a whereas that which undergoes transformation does so in 
a way different from spatial change. It is possible that 
transformation takes place in mass and not first by 

^Empedodes had described light aa motion (cL Ik an, 4186 20). 
Ariitotle on the other hand regards it as a qualitative change in the 
diaphanous. It, therefore, represents a oonditaoii in a physical body 
(air or water), vid. note 1, p. 150. 
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halves, as in the ease of water which freezes at once 21 
entira Nevertheless, if what is being heated or frozen 
should be of considerable bulk, one part is affected by the 
adjacent part, and the first part undergoes changes 
through its own alteration, and it is not necessary that 
the entire mass undergo alteration at the same time. 
Taste would also be subject to the same conditions as 22 
Bmell, if we lived in a medium of water and perceived 
smeUs from a distance without contact. When we have 
a medium for the sense-organ, it is reasonable to suppose 
we do not receive all our impressions at once, excepting 
in the instance of light, on grounds already mentioned. 
And sight is also excepted on the same grounds, for light 
is the cause of sight. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Another similar problem touching seiiaation arises here, 
viz. whether or not it is possible to experience two 
sensations at one and the same moment of time, sapposiiig 
it to be true that the stronger stimulus always displaces 
the weaker. For this reason, persons do not see an object 
that falls upon the eye, if they chance to be deep in thought, 
or exercised by fear, or listening to a loud sound. Let 

2 this serve as a fundamental truth and let us also observe 
that it is easier to perceive what is simple than what is 
mixed, eg. it is easier to taste unmixed wine than mixed, 
and so with honey and colour, and it is easier to dis- 
tinguish the highest note when taken alone than when 
heard in accord with the octave, because the two things 

3 obscure each other. This occurs in cases where a unity is 
produced from several elements. If, then, the strongo' 
displaces the weaker stimulus, it must happen, in ctae 
they aro simultaneous, that even the stronger stimulw 
becomes weaker than it would be if it were perceived 
alone. For the weaker when mixed with it detzaots 
from its clearness, supposing it to be true that eveiy* 

1S6 
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thing taken simply is more accoiately perceptible. If 
the two are equal neither one will be perceived, for thej 
will counteract each other equally. But it is impossible 4 
to have a simple sensation. Consequently, we shall have 
either no sensation at all or a new one fiised out of both 
elements. And this appears to be what actually happens 
with mized elements, so Icmg as they are mixed. Since 5 
a fusion of certain things is possible and of others not, 
the latter are such as fall within the province of different 
senses. (For where extremes are opposite, fusion is 
possible, but it is not possible to form white and acute 447^ 
into a unity, excepting in an accidental sense, not how- 
ever in the sense in which a union between acute and 
grave is possible.) It is, then, impossible to have a 
simultaneous sensation of these qualities. For the 6 
stimuli being equal destroy each other, since a unitary 
stimulus is not derivable from them. If, however, they 
are unequal, the stronger stimulus produces the sensation ; 
for the soul more readily perceives two stimuli simul- 
taneously when only one sense is concerned in the single 
act of sensation, as ejg, acute and grave. For simul- 
taneous sensation on the part of a single sense is more 
easily attained than is the action of two senses, such as 
sight and hearing. But it is not possible to perceive 7 
two things simultaneously with one sense unless they 
are fused. For the fusion wiU form a unity and a single 
sense can perceive a single thing and the single sensation 
is a chronological unit So then one necessarily 
perceives fused stimuli simultaneously, because they are 
perceived by a sense-process which in actuality is single. 
The single sense in actuality perceives a numerically 
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single object; the single sense in potentiality peroeiftt 
a specifically single object^ If tiie sensation, tfaenlne, 
is in actuality single, it will interpret the seoae-obiect 

S as a single thing. The sensations must then be 
fused. When they are not fused, tiie sensations wiQ 
be in actuality two. However, there must be a sin^ 
actuality which corresponds to a single potentialitf 
and a single moment of time; for the stimulatioii and 
exercise of a single sense is once for all single and its 
potentiality is single. It is consequently impossible to 

9 perceive two objects at one time with a single sense. 
But if two objects that faU under a single sense cannoc 
be perceived simultaneously, this is plainly much less 
possible when they fall under two senses, as €,g. white and 
sweet.' For the soul seems to denote what is numerically 
one not otherwise than in terms of simultaneity; the 
specifically one in terms of the discriminating sense and 

lo the character of the thing. By this I mean that white 
and black, which are specifically diflTerent, are supposedly 
discriminated by the same sense; also sweet and bitter 
are discriminated by the same sense, although a different 
sense from the former one. On the other hand, the 
method of perceiving opposites is different, while co- 
ordinated pairs are perceived in the self-same manner, e^. 
just as taste perceives the sweet, so sight perceives the 

* Actiud senaation concerns only a given quality, t^g, white ; poteBtud 
sensation, on the other hand, concerns a given kind of quality, eg. 
colour. 

' Aristotle concludes that the only way in whidi several fmiilinat 
may be simultaneously experienced is by their fusion. By the proctsi 
of fusion, however, they are reduced to unity and the sense expericnos 
is no longer manifold but unitary. 
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white ; as the sense of sight perceives the black, so the 
former sense perceives bitter. Farther, if the sense* 448 « 
processes of opposites are opposite to each other, and if it u 
is impossible for opposites to coexist in the same in- 
divisible thing, then where opposites fall under a single 
sense, as e,g. sweet and bitter, thej cannot be perceived 
simnltaneoasly. And similarly it can be proven that 12 
things which are not opposites cannot be simultaneouslj 
perceived, for some colours partake of white and others 
of black and this applies equally to other sensations, e.g. 
amongst flavours certain ones have the character of sweet 
and others of bitter. Neither can fused objects be 
simultaneously perceived, for their ratios have the 
character of contrariety, e,g. the octave and the fifth, 
unless they are perceived as one. In this way and not 15 
otherwise a single ratio of extremes is produced. For in 
any other case there will be produced at once the ratio 
of the many to the few, and of the uneven to the even, 
and on the other hand the ratio of the few to the many, 
and of the even to the uneven. If co-ordinates which 14 
are specifically different, are further removed from each 
other and differ more than things that are specifically the 
same {e.g. sweet and white I mention as co-ordinates, but 
specifically different), and sweet differs from black more 
than white does, it would be still less possible for these 
opposites to be perceived simultaneously than it would 
be for opposites specifically the same. So that if the is 
latter are not simultaneously perceptible, neither would 
the former be. 

In regard to the opinion of certain writers who treat 
the subject of harmony, and say that sounds do not 
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really reach us at the same moment, bat only appear to 
do 80 and we do not notice this, the time being imper- 
ceptible, the question is whether their opinion is ri^ or 
i6 not Here, also, one might perhaps say that we only 
appear to hear and see at the same time, becaoae the 
intervening time is not perceived. This is inoorrect; 
it is impossible for time to be imperceptible, or for ns to 
be unconscious of it, but every moment is perceptible^ 

17 For when one perceives one's self or something else in 
continuous time, it is impossible for one to be then 
unconscious that one is; but if there is in continuous 
time a moment of such duration that it is altogether 
imperceptible, it is evident that one would then be 
unconscious of one's own existence, or would not 
know whether or not one sees and perceives. Farther, 

448 d even if one has perception, time would not exist and 
there would be no object nor any moment in which 
sensation should take place, unless it were in the sense 
that one sees in a part of time or a part of the object, if 
there is a measure of time or object, which, owing to its 
smallness, is totally imperceptible. For if one sees the 
entire earth, one also perceives time itself in its 
continuity, and not in any of its isolated moments. Let 

18 C B represent a time-division in which one has no 
perception. One sees, then, in a particular part of the 
whole or sees a particular part, just as one sees the 
entire earth, viz. by seeing a definite part of it, and how 
far one walks in a year, viz. by seeing how fiEur one 
walks in a definite part of a year. But in the division 
B C there is no perception. Now, by Wrtue of 

' On the * minimmn viaible ' tee Lewee, Arutotit, p. 253. 
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perceiving the whole A B in some definite part of it, 
one is said to perceive even the entire earth. And i9 
the same reasoning holds good of A C. For one always 
perceives in a part and a part, and it is impossible 
to perceive the entirety. And so every thing is per- 
ceptible, but one does not see what its extent is. 
For one sees the magnitude of the sun and of the 
four-cubit measure from a distance; they are not 
seen, however, in their real size, but sometimes they 
seem indivisible, and one does not see the indivisible. 
The reason for this has been stated in the foregoing. 20 
One concludes from this that there is no imperceptible 
tima^ 

We must take into consideration the above-mentioned 
problem^ whether or not it is possible to have several 
simultaneous sensations. By 'simultaneous' I mean such 
as are experienced in the same part of the soul and in 
one indivisible moment of time. In the first place, then, 21 
is it possible that the sensations be simultaneous in the 
sense that they are experienced in different parts of 
the soul, and not in one indivisible part, though by 
parts which are indivisible in the sense of forming a 
continuous whole? Or, to take first what affects the 
single sense, as eg. sight, shall we say that if different 
colours are sensed by different parts of sight, it will 
then have several parts specifically the same ? For its 
repeated sensations belong to the same species. But 22 

^ Aristotle defines tiine (note 2, p. 183) as the measure or number of 
motion, bat time cannot exist apart from mind, as number cannot exist 
apart from a calcolator, and the sole calculator is mind {FhyH. 2f22a 

16 ff.). 
^ Read roirri. (sapported bj most of the Mas. ) for T«vra. 
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if one sajB that, as in th( instance of our two vjm, 
a certain unity and single activity is produced, ao 
nothing prevents our regarding the soul in the suae 
way. If) however, the combination of both forms an unit, 
then that which is perceived will be an unit, and if ther 
remain uncombined, then the result will likewise be 

23 uncombined. Again, the same sensations will be mani- 
fold, in the sense in which one speaks of sciences as 

449 a manifold. For neither is there any actuality apart 
from its corresponding potentiality, nor is there any 
sensation apart from actuality. If one does not expen- 
ence simultaneously the sensations which occur in i 
single indivisible part of the soul, it is clear that one does 
not experience others simultaneously For it is simpler 
to perceive these several things simultaneously than it is 
to perceive generically different things simultaneonslr. 

24 But if the soul senses sweet with one part and white 
with another part, the derivative of these two is either an 
unit or it is not an unit But it must be an unit, for 
the perceiving organ is an unit What is the unit, then, 
with which this organ is concerned ? For we have no 
unit from sweet and white. There must, therefore, be 
some unitary principle in the soul, whereby it perceives 
things as wholes,^ as remarked above, but things generic- 
ally different are sensed by different organs. Is then 

25 the principle whereby we perceive sweet and white a 
single organ, in so far as these qualities are united, 
but when they are actually isolated, is it a di£fierent 



^ThiB function is ascribed to the 'oommon seoM,* where tlie 
ezperienoes of the indiyidoal lenset are fneed into a whole or thf 
peroept. Cf. Introduction, Chapu ir. 
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organ that senses each of them? What applies to 
the things themselves, applies similarly to the sonL 
For numerically one and the same thing is white and 
sweet, and possesses many other qualities, unless the 
qualities be r^arded as isolated from one another, and 
yet the essential nature of each quality is different One 
must likewise conclude in reference to the soul that one 26 
and the same principle (numericaUy r^arded) perceives 
everything, although its mode of expression is different, 
in some cases generically different, and in others 
specifically different. Simultaneous sensations, therefore, 
are experienced in one and the same principle of the 
soul, but not in one and the same relation to this 
principle. 

It is evident that every sensible object has a certain 
magnitude, and that it is impossible to perceive what 
is indivisible. There is a point from which it is im-27 
possible for one to see, viz. a point of infinite removal, 
but the point from which vision is possible is deter- 
minate. The same applies to the odorous and audible- 
and to such sensations as are not tactual. There is an 
extreme point of remoteness from which vision is no 
longer possible, and a point of nearness at which vision 
begins. This point must be indivisible, and what is 28 
beyond it is not perceptible, and what is on this side 
of it must be perceptible. If, indeed, an indivisible 
thing is perceptible, then it will follow when one placcj- 
it at the extreme point from which it is no longer 
visible, and again at the point where perception begins. 
that it is simultaneously visible and invisible. And this 
is impossible. 
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440/ We^ have now treated, in general and in paiticuJir, 
the subject of the oigans and objects of sensation. In 
what remains, we mnst first investigate the subject of 
memoiy and of memoiy's process. 

^ Bekker in the editioni of Beriin (quarto) and of Oxford (octifo) 
crufltoB tkk paragnph to the beginning of the tractate On Meaurf. 
For a crifiieiJ ffTMninatann of the arrangement of the text ni 
FreBdcBthal in Rkem. Mvmum, VoL 24, p. 393. 



ON MEMORY AND RECOLLECTION.^ 



CHAPTER I. 

N regard to memory and its process, we must determine 
'^hat its nature is, by what agency it is produced, and to 
''hat psychical organ the phenomenon of memory, as 
''ell as that of recollection, is to be ascribed. For 

^ Aristotle makes the following distinction between memory [fxtr^firi) 
^d recollection (dydfurriffis) : the former is the reproduction of a past 
^perience accompanied by the consciousness that the experience has been 
'tsviooaly had ; the latter is the deliberate reproduction of the same 
^perience and is based on reflection. The former is possessed by the 
Wer animals and the latter by man only. Plato had already made a 
Minction between memory and recollection {PhaedOj 73 B ff., 
hUebu^f 34 B). The passive presence of residual sensations in the soul 
memory, while their active recall to consciousness is recoUection. In 
e Meno the whole of knowledge is resolved into recollection or 
tniniscence {divdfitmiffis)^ learning being only the stimulation or revival 

knowledge congenitaUy in us. In a note which Grote meant to be 
ded (directions to this efifect are recorded in the MS. ) to Chap. XX. 

his Plato and the Other Companions of SohrcUea, he says : " The 
'ctrine of Reminiscence declared and illustrated by Sokrates in the 
atonic Menon (roura fidBrftris &tfdfuffj<nt) bears much analogy to the 
^velopment-Hypothesis espoused by Mr. Herbert Spencer ; an extension 
d special application of the large views opened by Mr. Darwin respect- 
$ the origin of species. Each individual animal is assumed to begin 

195 
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the same persons are not endowed with good memonr 
and good recollection, bat as a role phlegmatic natures 
remember well, while the quick and ready-witted are 

2 apt at recollection. 

First of all we most grasp what is understood bj the 
object of memory. For one is often mistaken about thk 
The future cannot be the object of memory; this b 
rather the object of conjecture and expectation (and we 
might even have a science of expectation, as sooie 
describe the subject, of prophecy). Neither can the 
present be its subject-matter, for our senses are conc^ned 
with this. By sensation we do not have cognizance 
either of the future or of the past, but only of the 

3 present. Memory, on the other hand, regards the pasi. 
No person would say that he remembers the present 
while ^ it is present, e^. that he remembers seeing the 
white object while he sees it ; neither does one remember 
the object of contemplation, so long as the act of con- 
templation and thought continues. But one merely sajs 
that in the former case one sees, and, in the latter, one 
knows. When, however, one possesses knowledge or sen- 
sation which is not in actuality, then one remembeis that 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
because one has learned it or thought it out, or, on the other 



existence with a large stock of congenital predispoaitioDs and aptitmiei 
engrained in its nervons system as the result of an ' infinitnde of p^ 
experiences ' — not indeed of its own bnt of its progenitors. Heaoe ara* 
aU its instincts, and many of its mental combinations which go bcyoB' 
instinct. See Mr. Spencer's Psychology, pp. 5T7-5S3-619." Ext»e< 
from the mss. of ''Grote's Papers" in the Bodleian Library, OxfoH 
(MS. add. D. 85, p. 37). 

^ Read 5rt for 5rx. 
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rely heard it or visnally observed it, or found 
i sacb waj. For when memory actually takes 
ist say that the process in the soul is such 
aerly heard, perceived, or thought the thing. 
, memory is neither sensation nor conceptual 4 
it is the condition or modified form of one 
r the lapse of time. There is no memory of 
n the present moment, as we have said, but 
caption of the present, expectation of the 
memory of the past. Consequently, all 
issociated with time. Therefore, only those 
it have perception of time, have memory, 
y attaches to that organ whereby time 
^ Now we have already discussed imagin- $ 

treatise On the Soul^ and we concluded 
ought is impossible without an image. For 
thought the same conditions as in drawing 450 a 
the latter without needing a triangle of a 
nitude, we nevertheless draw a triangle of 
So, too, the thinking mind, even if it does 

magnitude, still places a quantitative body 
BS, although it does not think it as such. If 6 
ure of the quantitative in an indefinite sense 
he mind is concerned, then thought represents 
3 form of a definite quantity, but thinks it 
lantity. The reason why it is impossible to 
ing apart from continuity (even things that 
ect to the laws of time cannot be thought 

f memory and the organ whereby we perceive time is the 
r heart (451a 17). 

1276 14 ff. ; 434a ff.; 431a 17. 
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without time^) is a problem that belongs elsewheie.' 
We must be conscious of magnitude and motion * bj the 
same faculty whereby we are conscious of time. An 

7 image is a product of sensation in ^neraL Evidently, 
therefore, the cognition of these things is to be ascribed to ' 
the primary power of sense. Memory, even the memoir 
of concepts, does not take place without an image. 
Consequently, memory concerns the faculty of thought 
accidentally and the primary power of sense intrinsicallT.* 
It is, therefore, possessed by other animals, and is noi 
peculiar to man and creatures endowed with opinion 

8 and thought. K it were a property belonging to the 
conceptual powers, it would not be found in many 
animals outside of man, perhaps in none of the broths, 
seeing that they do not, as a matter of fact^ possess 
it because they all lack the sense of time Foi in 
an activity of memory, as we remarked before, there is 
always the additional consciousness that one has seen or 

9 heard or learned this in time past. Prior and later are 
properties of time. In reply to the question to what part 
of the soul memory is to be ascribed, it is plain that it 
belongs to the same part as imagination. The objects of 

^Aristotle is referring probably to the heavenly bodies and ther 
eternal laws. 

'Topics of thb kind Aristotle refers to the First Philoeophy or 
Metaphysics. 

' Magnitude and motion are classified by Aristotle amongst the * oooi* 
mon sensiblee' and as sach they are perceired by the 'oommoii ansa' 
whose organ is the heart. 

<In other words memory is a revived sense-ezperienoe and is doe to 
the direct function of the primary organ of sense (the heart) ; it < 
the faculty of thought only accidentally, vis. in famishing it 
images which are converted into concepts that are easentiaUy diflmit 
from images. 
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memory, intnnsicallj, are the same as the objects of 
imagination; acddentallj, thej are snch objects as are 
impossible without imagination.^ 

The question might be asked: How in the world is 

it that while a mental impression persists, although the 

thing itself is no longer at hand, one remembers what is 

not present ? Evidently we must regard this phenomenon lo 

which through the mediation of sensation is produced in 

the soul and in that part of the body^ which possesses 

sensation (whose persistence we call memoiy), as similar 

to a painting. For an active stimulus stamps on the soul 

a sort of imprint of the sensation, analogous to stamping 

with a seal-ring. For this reason, too, persons who are n 

deeply moved by passion or by the ardour of youth do 450^ 

not temember, just as if the effort and the seal were 

applied to running water. In other persons, because of 

their worn-out condition, like old buildings, or because 

of the hardness of their receptive principle, no impression 

is mada Consequently, the veiy young and the aged have 12 

poor memories. For the former are in a fluent conditioii 

owing to their growth, and the latter are unstable owing 

to their decay.' Likewise the excessively quick and the 

excessively slow seem to have poor memorie& The 

^ When the objects of imaginaUon are reoognized m pMt ezpericooet 
or copies of past sensations they are oaUed memories. Thej are, there- 
fore, in their nssentisl natore or intrinsicaUy the same ss the objects of 
imagination. Objects of memory in an accidental sense are, perhaps, 
such elements ss do not attach to the image ss soch, bnt are not possible 
withont it, t,g, the drcomstanoe that Coriscos (iHio is the image proper) 
was a native of Scepsis. 

' Namely, In the heart. 

>It is this pasBsge which Beid distorts in his reriew of Aristotle's 
theory of memory. Ci If orib, ed. Hamlltoa, p. 368. 
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former are too moist and the latter too hard, (km- 
aequently, the image does not last in the sools of Uie 

13 former, and in the latter it does not fasten. If such ib 
the truth r^aiding memory, the question arises whether 
one remembers the impression or the thing from which 
the impression was derived. For if it is this impreasioii 
of ours which is the object of memory, then we do not 
remember what is absent On the other hand, if it is 
the thing that we remember, how does it come that while 
we perceive this impression we remember what we do not 
perceive, viz. the absent thing?^ And if memory is 

- analogous to an imprint or picture within us, why should 
the perception of precisely this thing be the memoiy of 
something else, and not the memory of just this picture ? 

14 For it is this impression which one contemplates and 
perceives in actual memory. In what sense then does 
one remember what is not present ? It would then be 
possible to see and to hear what is not present. Or is 
there a sense in which this is possible and in which it 

15 actually occurs ? For example, the animal in a picture 
is both animal and a copy, and both of these are one and 
the same thing ; but the mode of existence in the two 
instances is different, and it is possible to regard this 
picture both in the sense of animal and in the sense of 
image, and so it is with the image within us: we must 
regard it both as something in itself and as the image of 
something else. In so far as we r^ard it in its own 



' Aristotle explains farther down (4506 90) that the image is not only 
a thing in itaeU which we have actually in comcionsnets, bat it is abt 
representative of the external and absent thing, which, though aol ii 
oonsdoosness, is thus mediately or representatively 
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nature, it is an idea or a mental representation ; in so Ceut 
as we regard it as belonging to something else, it is a copy i6 
or a memory. When, therefore, an actual stimulation of 
this image takes place, and when the soul perceives it in 
its own nature, it appears to come to expression as an idea 
or a phantasm; if however the soul regards it as belonging 
to something else, then, as in the case of a painting, the 
soul contemplates it as a copy and as the picture of 
Coriscus, without having ever seen him. The points 
of view here and in the case of our r^arding a painted 
animal merely as an animal are difiTerent : what arises in 
the soul in the latter case is purely a thought ; in the 451 « 
former case, because the object is there r^arded as an 
image, it appears as a memory. And, consequently, there 17 
are times when we do not know, regarding such psychical 
processes due to earlier sensations, whether they are 
produced by sense-experience, and we are in doubt 
whether they are a memory or not^ At another time it 
happens we think and recall that we have heard or 
known the thing in the past. This takes place when 18 
after contemplating a thing in its own nature, one shifts 
one's position and regards it as the copy of another thing. 
The converse of this also happens, as is shown by the 
case of Antipheron of Oreos and other ecstatics. For they 
asserted that their phantasms were real, and that they 



' It IB often diffioalt to decide whether certain apparent memories are 
merely fictions of imagination or actual past experiences, because 
imagination is not merely reproductive {olffOifrtKifi) but productive 
(XoyiffTiidjl. It is, however, impossible to have an unconscious memory. 
So long as one is not conscious that a given experience or image has 
been had before, the thing is only a phantasm {(pdyraa-jna) and not a 
memory (funy/A^cv/ia). Of. 4S2b 26. 
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remembered the things. This phenomenon occurs when 
one r^ards as a copy that which is not a copy. Exercise 
in repeatedly recalling a thing strengthens the memory. 
This, however, is nothing more nor less than the freqn^t 
contemplation of a thing as a copy and not as an object in 
itsell The nature of memory and of its process has now 
been explained as the persistent possession of an image. 
in the sense of a copy of the thing to which the image 
refers, and it has been further explained to what faeoltr 
in us this belongs, viz. to the primary power of sensation. 
and to that organ whereby we perceive time. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The subject of recollection remains to be treated. First 
of all we must take as presuppositions the truths which 
were established in the treatise On Argumentation} 
Accordingly, recollection is neither the recovery nor 2 
acquirement of a memory. For when one learns or 
acquires an impression for the first time, one does not 
recover any memory (for none has preceded), nor does 
one acquire an initial memory. But when a persistent 
mental condition and impression is fixed in the soul, then 
we have memory. Consequently, memory is not produced 
simultaneously with the production of an impression. 
Further, in the indivisible complete moment when the 3 
impression is first received, the impression and the know- 
ledge are recorded in the afiected subject, if one can call 
this mental condition and impression, knowledge, (and 

^Themistias and Michael Ephesias think the reference is to the 
Problemata, Bonitz, however, oonsidem it more probable that Aris- 
totle is referring to the droplat discussed in Ch. I. of the present 
tractate. Cf. Index to Bekker's Berlin edition mib. voc. 'ApurroriXris, 
9da 38. If the latter supposition is correct, one wiU have to give the 
words \6yoi irix€ip7ifMTucol the unnsaal meaning of Initial TrecUise, 
which, however, they might perhaps bear. 

203 
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there is nothing to prevent oar remembering, in the sense 
of accident, a certain thing which we know conceptually). 
But memory as such is not possible until after the lapse of 
time. For what we remember now, we have previously 
known or experienced, but what we experience now is 

4 not in the present moment remembered. Farther, it is 
451 6 evidently possible to have in memory what we do not 

now recollect, but what was once perceived or experienced. 
When one re-acquires knowledge or sensation (or whateva* 
the mental possession be to which we apply the term 
memory), it is then that one recollects one of the afore- 

5 said mental possessions. The process of memory takes 
place, and memory ensues. Neither do the phenomena 
of recollection, if their occurrence is the repetition of a 
previous recollection, follow absolutely the same order, 
but sometimes they occur in on^ way and sometimes in 
another.^ It is possible for the same individual to leani 
and discover the same thing twice. SecoUection, then, 
must differ from learning and discovery, and there is 
need of greater initial latitude here than is the case with 
learning.* 

6 Becollection is effected, when one suggestion succeeds 
another in natural order. If the succession is a necessaiy 
one, it is plain that when the antecedent suggestion is 
given, it will excite the succeeding one. ^ If, however, the 

' A given association may at one time awaken a reooUection and at 
another time fail to do so (cf. 4526 1 ff.). 

' In the case of learning and discovery there is a definite and eoet 
process by which a given result may be twice arrived at. In the case 
of recollection, on the other hand, there is not the same fixity d 
procedure. There are not only many forms of suggestion and aaaoda- 
tion, but a given suggestion may not effect the same result in tvs 
instances. 
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succession is not a necessary one, bat odIj customary, the 
recollection will be stirred genially. Bat it is a &ct 7 
that some persons by being impressed only once are 
trained ^ in a given way more than others after frequent 
impressions. And so there are some things which after 
we have seen once, we remember better than others do 
who have seen them frequently. When, therefore, we 
recollect, we awaken certain antecedent processes and 
continue this until we call up that particular experience, 
after which the desired one is wont to appear. That is 8 
the reason why we hunt through a series in thought, 
b^inning with an object presently before us, or with 
something else, or with an object that is similar, or 
opposite, or contiguous.* In this way, recollection is 
awakened. For mental movements in these instances 
are identical in some cases, in others simultaneouK 
with, the desired experience, and in other cases they 
involve a portion of it, so that there is a small 
remainder whose stimulation ensues. This then, in 
the way in which people try to recollect, and without 9 
conscious efifort they recollect in this way, wlmu 
the desired experience is recalled as the sequence of 
another experience. For the most part, however, i\u: 
desired experience is recalled only after several (Ulhraui 
suggestions, such as we have described, havf; iJTfj'j'jM, 

^* Trained' (^^ar^oi) mesiM here the n/:tiumiion of hl Uxtyi h;i»,r 
(tBvt) or disposition. In the cue of other p^nioru*., tmirttanMix *U, i,v 
produce a fixed disposition, bat are evanescent, r'oii>.«yjrj^,tJy a* t/ - 
latter, a suggeation is ineffectire, while it resalu jj, /•s^/J^A-t,',/, .#, 
those persons where the impreMioo has beocrrr»«; a fixity ',/ ' u;^*,t* 

•The laws of associaooo, r/rdiiMrily tn^v^* »^ */.-.*, /lAf a/,/; 
•imilarity, are here stated by ATur^AUe a« «»//..; i.-i*/, 'y>w ♦-<•*». •#,' 
oontignitj. 
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One does not at all need to look at the remote and aik 
how we remember it, but at what lies near before sa 
For the same method applies to both cases, — ^I mean the 
method of sequences,^ without any prior effort to find 
this sequence and without recalling it. For moitil 

10 movements follow one another^ this one after thtt, 
by habituation. When a person wants to recall a thing, 
he will do the following : he will try to gain a stsitiog- 
point in the process, in sequence to which the desired 
experience was had. Consequently, recollections which 
are awakened from the starting-point are most quicUj 

452 a. and best effected. For just as things are mataallj 
related in their order of succession, so also are the 

11 mental processes. And such things as have a fixed 
order are easily remembered, as e.g, mathematical tnths 
Other things are remembered poorly * and with difBcultr. 
Secollection differs from re-learning in this, that there 
can be in the former case a sort of self-movement back 
to that which follows upon the original experience. 
\Mien this is not done, but the recollection is pK>uipie«i 

12 by another person, then it is no longer memory. Often- 
times one is unable to recollect a thing, but after searching 
succeeds in finding it This seeking and finding is whit 
happens when one awakens a number of experiences and 
continues to do so until one sets that particular experi- 
ence in motion upon which the desired thing is attendant 
Memory is the possession of an experience potentiallj 



* This series of sequeuces is compared by Themiatius to a chain, ia 
which if one link be lifted the next wUl likewise be moved and so on. 
Of. Sir William Hamilton's note in Reid's FToribt, pw 894. 

'Read ^avKvi Koi for ^ai/Xo. 
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revivable. This process is effected, as was said above, in 
sach way that it comes from the person's own effort and 
from the movements in his power. One must, however, 13 
have a starting-point. And so persons appear sometimes 
to recall things from local^ suggestions. The reason is 
that one passes rapidly from one thing to another, e.g. 
from milk to the suggested idea of white, from white to 
air, from air to the moist, and from this one recalls the 
late autumn, which is the season one was trying to thiuk 
of. In general, it is the middle, too, of the entire series 14 
that seems to be the starting-point for memory. For 
when a person does not remember earlier, then he does so 
when he comes to the middle point, or when he does not 
remember here, then at no other point at all, as is the 
case e,g, when one passes through the series ABCBEFQH} 
If one does not remember at JET, one remembers 
when one comes to E^ provided one is in quest of F or O, 
For from that point the movement of suggestion is 
possible in both directions, towards the point D as well 
as towards the point F} If, however, a person is not in 15 
quest of one of these, he will remember on reaching (7, and 

^ There is no reason for adopting the conjecture of Sir William 
Hamilton {jirvwa, for iwbrdm'uw 452a 13), which Barth^lemy -Saint- Hilaire 
(Commentary, ad he.) condden necessary and which Hamilton chanu> 
terisea aa " absolutely certain " (Keid's Works, p. 905 note). 

* Frendenthal {Bhein. Museum, zxiv. p. 410) thinks we have here a 
defective text, because in a series of eight elements there is no middle 
term. It seems, however, hopeless to get anything satisfactory out of 
the iUustration by emendation or reconstruction. 

' Vid. Freudenthal's explanation in the Archiv fur Oesehir.hU dtr 
Phihsophie (vol. ii. p. 2) and Siebeck's in his ITnlersuchuny^tn zur 
PhUos. dsr Qrieehen (2te Aufl. p. 155). Sir WUlUm Hamilton simply 
distorts the text beyond recognition in order to obtain an int'-llfgiblfr 
translation, and even tlien achieves but a meagre success in his aim. 
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if not then, he will remember on reaching A, and tfab is 
the case always. But from the same point of snggestkn 
one sometimes remembers and sometimes does not» the 
reason for which lies in the possibility of movement in 
more than one directicm from the initial pcnnt, e^. from B 

i6 to ^ or from JB to D, If the movement is influenced b; 
an old suggestion, it takes place in the direction of the 
more fixed habit^ For habit is second nature. Conse- 
quently, we remember easily what we often ponder. For 
as one definite thing succeeds another in nature, so it 

17 is also in our activity. Frequent repetition produces 
nature. Since we find in the realm of nature occurrences 
452 fi that violate her laws and are due to chance, mudi more 
do we find this in the realm of custom, to which the 
term nature cannot be applied in the same sense. The 
consequence is that a movement here sometimes takef 
place in one direction and sometimes in another, especially 
when the mind is distracted from a particidar point to 

IS something else. Therefore, when one has to remember a 
name, and remembers one like it, one commits a solecism 
in regard to it. This then is the wav in which recoUec- 
tion takes place." 

Tlie most important thing here is the necessity cf 
appreciating time, whether in a determinate or an in- 

19 detenninate form. There must be some power whereby 
we distiuizuish a lou«zer from a shorter interval. It is 
natural that the same conditions which apply to magri- 
tudes, apply here also. For we think what is Linje and 
what is remote in space, not because thoui^ht extends to 

i yid. Sully, The Human ifiud. Vol. I. p. 201. 
' Namely, thnmgii the a8iP<'»ciatinn of \.\i 
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given point, as some say^ in their explanation of 
m (for we can think the non-existent as well as the 
bent), but because of an analogous process in the 
d. For the figures and processes that correspond to 
gs are in the mind itself. What difference will it 20 
:e, then, whether one thinks what is larger, or the other 
) of things that are smaller? For all the internal 
lents are smaller, and the external have, as it were, a 
xniional magnitude to them. It is perhaps in the 

of distances in space just as it is with figures, one 
to assume the possession of another analogous figure 
he mind itself. So, e.g. if one draws the lines AB and 21 
one produces CD, for AC and CD are proportional 
y does this produce the line CD rather than FOl 
3 this due to the fact that as AF is to AB, so JET is to 

For these lines are drawn at the same time. And 
ae wants to think the line FQ, one thinks similarly 
line BEy and instead of HI one thinks KL, For 
e are related to each other as FA to BA} 



mpedocles. 

rendenthal (Rhein. Museum, Vol. 
>. 416) attempts to elucidate this 
lessly difficult passage by the 
b: 

this figure Freadenthal makes AB, 

represent sense-impressions; AF, 

•xtemal objects; AC, CD^ notions 

ncepts ; MH, HI, time objectively 

-ded ; MK^ KL, time subjectively 

rded. Consequently, so he goes on 

, . AB AC AF ^, ^ 

iplain : -gj^ = (fp=-pQ means that 

sntations of sense or images of 
tMffia are related to each other as the 
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22 When the saggestion of the thing and the soggeetiaa d 
time coincide, we have actual memoiy. When, howeTer, out 
believes one does this without really doing it, one ioij 
believes that one remembers. For there is nothii^ to 
prevent one's being deceived and fftncying that ooe 
remembers without this being actually the caaa Id 
actually remembering it is impossible that one should 
not believe one is remembering, but should be udood- 
acious of it For this is just what constitutes memoiy. 
If, however, the suggestion of the thing and the sug- 
gestion of time are separated firom each other, then no 
memory is awakened. The suggestion of time has a two- 
fold meaning. Sometimes a thing is not remembered 
in determinate time, e,g. that day before yesterday one 
453 a did something or other ; in other instances one rememben 
in terms of time-measure. Memory, however, takes 
place even if one does not remember in the latter waj. 
24 People are wont to say that they remember, although tber 
do not know just when a thing happened, in cases where 
they are ignorant of the determinate measure of the 

We have already said that the same individuals are 
not endowed with good memory and good recollection. 
• 25 BecoUection differs from memory not merely in the time- 
element, but also because many animals share the endow- 
ment of memory, while none of the known animals, one 

AS AF 
corresponding notions. "Sg^ pjf signifies that presentatioiis of team 

are related to each other and the corresponding external objects are I^ 
lated to each other, j^^ 17 ^^ 'Wk^lTf ^^^^^ ^^^ external objecti 

are related to their sense-impressions as objective time to sabjectbe 
time. 
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may say, excepting man, is endowed with leooUection. 
The reason for this is that recollection is a sort of syllo- 26 
gistic process. In recollection one reasons that one has 
known or heard or had some such experience of the thing 
in question, and the process is a sort of inquiry.^ And 
this is naturally found only in those creatures which 
have the power of deliberation, and deliberation is a kind 
of syllogistic procedure. 

That this condition affects the body, and that recoUec- 27 
tion is the search for an image in a corporeal organ,' is 
proved by the fact that many persons are made very 
restless when they cannot recall a thing, and when quite 
inhibiting' their thought, and no longer trying to remem- 
ber, they do recollect nevertheless, as is especially true of 
the melancholic. For such persons are most moved by 
images. The reason why recollection does not lie within 28 
our power is this : just as a person who has thrown an 
object can no longer bring it to rest, so too one who recol- 
lects and goes in search of a thing, sets a corporeal some- 
thing in motion, in which the desired experience resides. 
Especially disturbed are such persons as have moisture 29 
about the region of sensation ; for they do not easily come 
to rest after being stirred into motion, until they attain 
the thing sought for, or the movement has taken its 
proper course. Consequently, the feelings of anger and 

^In intentional recoUection one employs tbe laws of association 
deliberately and throagh reflection ; in spontaneous recollectfon the 
same laws apply, but are not deliberately employed. 

' In recollection the organic process is from within to the organs of 
sense, while in sensation the process is from the periphery to the centre 
{De an. 408b 17). 

' Read, koI wdMv iHxorras, 453a 17. 
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fear, when they once set ap a movement, do not oeue 
although opposing movements are started against them, 

30 bat on the oontiaiy persist towards their own tim. 
This affection resembles names, melodies, and words, when 
these are given violent utterance. For after one has 

31 ceased, the singing or speaking recurs invduntarilj. 
Farther, those whose upper body is too laige, and also 

453 ^ dwarfish persons, have less power of recollection than those 
of the opposite physical structure, because the former are 
too heavy about the oigans of sensation, and because the 
initial movements cannot persist but are destroyed, and 
direct movement in the process of recollection cannot 

32 readily take place. Also the exceedingly young and the 
very old do not recollect well on account of their move- 
ment ; for the latter are in decline, and the former in 
rapid growth. Furthermore, children are like dwarfs 
until they advance in age. 

We have now treated the subject of memory and its 
process, its nature and the psychical organ whereby 
animals remember ; also the subject of recollection, in its 
nature, its forms, and its causes. 



ON SLEEPING AND WAKING. 



CHAPTER I. 

We most now consider the subject of sleeping and 
waking, and ask what they are and whether they are 
phenomena peculiar to the soul or common to the body ^ 
and the soul, and if they are common, we must further 
inquire to what particular organs of the soul and body 
they belong. Further, we must inquire to what cause this 
animal function is due and whether all aniniftlq share in 
both sleeping and waking. Or are certain animals endowed 
with the one, and others exclusively with the other, or 
are there creatures that are endowed with neither of 
them, and others with both ? In addition to this we must 
investigate the nature of dreams and explain why persons 
sometimes dream ^ in sleep and at other times do not. 
Or shall we say that dreaming always occurs in sleep, 

^ Aristotle had himself stated the mixed physiological and psychological 
character of these opuscules in referring to their snbject matter as /coiyd 
riji yln/xv^ '^'^^ fftiftarot (436a 7). See also note, 1, p. 145. 

' The subject of Dreams and Prophecy by Dreams u specially treated 
b separate oposcoles. Vid, pp. 231 ff., 247 fL 
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but we do not remember our dreams ? If tiiis is trae, 
what is the explanation ? A farther question is wbedier 
or .not it is possible to foresee future events, and if it is 
possible, in what sense are they foreseen ? Further, is it 
possible to foresee only such future events as are per- 
formed by man or also such as are caused by divine 
power, and does this foresight apply to what takes plioe 
in the course of nature or to the results of acddeat? 

2 First of all it is evident that both sleeping and waking 
are to be ascribed to the same organ, for they are contnur 
functions, and sleep is clearly the n^ative of waking. 
Now contraries, whether in the realm of nature or else- 
where, are always expressed in one and the same organ 
capable of receiving them and are afTections of the same 
thing, I mean e,g. health and disease, beauty and ugliness, 
strength and weakness, sight and blindness, hearing and 

454 <> deafness. This is further evident from the following: it 

3 is by the same sign that we recognise a person awake 
I and one asleep. For when a person has sensation we 
i regard him as awake and we believe that every waking 
: person has sensation to a certain extent either of the 

4 external world or of internal processes. If, then, waking 
consists in nothing else than in having sensation, it is 
evident that by virtue of that organ wherewith one has 
sensation, waking creatures are awake and sleeping 

5 creatures are asleep. But since sensation is not the 
function exclusively either of the soul or the body (for 
where there is potentiality there is also a corresponding 
actuality; but what we understand by sensation in its actual 
sense, is a psychical process mediated by the bodyX it is 
plain that this phenomenon does not belong exdusivelj 
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to the soul, and on the other hand it is impossible for an 
inanimate body to experience sensation.^ In earlier 6 
treatises * we have analysed the parts of the soul as we 
call them, and explained that the nutritive part is different 
fix>m the other powers in animate bodies, although no 
other power can exist independently of it. From this it 
is evident that such living creatures as are endowed only 
with the functions of growth and decay, do not ex- 
perience sleeping or waking, as e,g. plants. For they 
have no organ of sensation, whether separated from or 
conjoined with the organ of nutrition; — ^in potentiality 
and mode of expression these two organs are separable 
from one another. It is likewise true that there is no 7 
creature that continuously wakes or continuously sleeps, 
but both these conditions are found in the same animals. 
If an animal has sensation, it is impossible that it should 
not sleep and wake. Both these phenomena refer to the 
experience of the primary organ of sensation.^ It is 
impossible that either of these conditions should be 8 
continuously found in the same creature, e.g, that any 
species of animal should sleep or wake constantly, because 
whenever we find a natural function, as soon as the 
time is exceeded during which the function is capable of 
being exercised, the organ necessarily becomes impotent, 
just as the eye by exercising vision becomes unable to 

^^AMrOdpo/Mi signifies consoionsness as well as the physiological 
process of sensation. 

*Cf. De an. 415a 23 ff. ; 432a 23 ff. ; 434a 22 £ 

'Namely, the heart. Plants have no central organ {De an. 41 1& 19), 
which is necessary to sensation, and without the latter they cannot he 
said to sleep or wake, sleeping and waking being respectively the 
aotivity and quiescence of sensation. 



CHAPTER 11. 



Wb must now inquire why it is that sleeping and 
waking occur, and to what sense, or senses, if there are 

2 several, the j are due. Since some animals have all 
the senses and others not, «.^. some do not have sight, 
whereas touch and taste are universal excepting in cases of 
abnormal creatures (and mention has made of these in 
the treatise On the Saul^), and further, since it is 
impossible for an animal in sleep to experience anj 
sensation whatever, it is clear that we shall necessarily 
find this condition in all the senses during what we call 
sleep. For if an animal were to sleep in one part and not 
in another, then it would have sensation in sleep, which 

3 is impossible. Now, in every sense there is a power 
which is peculiar to it and another power which it has in 
common with others, e,g, vision is peculiar to the eye, 
audition to the ear, and, similarly, peculiar powers belong 
to the other senses. But there is also a kind of 
common power that is associated with all the particnlir 
senses, by virtue of which one is conscious that one 



^ />e oil. i26a 10 ; 4326 2S ; 036 31. 

21S 
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sees and hears. For by means of sight one does not 
perceive that one sees, and one discriminates and has 4 
the power of discrimination between sweet and white, 
not by virtue of taste or sight, nor by means of the 
two combined, but by means of a certain power which 
is common to all the sense-organs. For sensation is 
unitary and the master-organ of sensation is unitary, 
although there is an essentially different character that 
belongs to each category of sensation, t,g, to sound and 
colour. This common element^ is allied more nearly to 5 
the tactual than to any other sense. For the tactual can 
exist apart from all the other sense-organs, but the others 
cannot exist apart from it. This, however, was discussed 
in the studies On the Soul? Sleeping and waking, then, 
are evidently an affection of this common sense, and are 
consequently found in all animals. For touch is the 6 
only universal sense. Now, if sleep consisted in the fact 
that all the senses undergo something, then it is remark- 
able that in cases where it is not necessary, or in a certain 
sense not possible, for them to be simultaneously active, 
yet these same senses should become simultaneously in- 
active and immobile. On the contrary, it is more 
plausible to suppose that they are not at rest simul- 
taneously. But the explanation that we have given of 7 
these phenomena is a rational one. For when the master- 
organ that rules over all the others and to which all the 

^ The function of oonsciooBness is ascribed to the central or common 
lenae, whoee organ, in common with that of touch, is the heart (2>e atnmi 
438& 90, 460a 12). The foUowing sentence, in the text, does not mean 
that the common sense can exist apart from the special senses, but 
that both touch and the common sense are necessary to the others. 

*/>« an. 4136 32 ff. ; 4346 23. Vid, also Dtjuvtnl, 4676 2S ff. 
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are necessarily affected with it ; on the other hand, whan 
one of the latter is disabled it is not necessary that the 

8 master- organ should be disabled also. But it is evideat 
from many considerations that sleep does not eonsiat in 
the inactivity and non-use of these special aeoses, nor in 
their Incapacity to experience sensation. For this is jnM 
the sort of thing that happens in ewoooing : swooning is 
the exhaustion of the senses. And there are also certain 
other kinds of mental disturbances that reeeioble thia. 
Also, by compressing the jugular vein, one loses 

9 sensation. But whenever there is a loss of the use of 
sensation, it does not find its explanation in any chance 
sense nor is it attributable to any haphazard cause, but 
the explanation is found, as we just now said, in ibe 
primary organ of all sensation. For when this is 
disabled, all the other sense-organs are also necessari^ 
unable to have sensations. When, however, one of 
these latter loses the power to act, the common senae 
is not necessarily disabled. 

We must inquire to what cause sleep is due, and whal 

lo sort of an affection it is. Now there are several kind) 

of cause ' (for we speak of cause in the sense of the 

' Ariitotle views the world under the Mpcct of prooeaMi iliiiiiiwirf 
by two causKl piinciplM — form ftud mAttet. He conceivea of iLe IbUm 
u patentiiOity, which in & world of mnresieiit ptnea ovar toM * 
condition of ftctusUty. ActuiJity is ayuoDymotu uritl) (arm. b 
orgKDJG procesiwa these two things >re lepknble only in ktieCrkctua. 
Form representa the complet«d conditioo towtrda which matter •Uiva. 
Form is therefore the end, or otherwise exprccaed, the fiiikl oaoM. 
Further, ■■ the completcid notioa of a thioji, or thkt which ti thia( 
realty and finally i(, it is the eneatial or uotional cause. The ddl- 
nitioo of ■ thing ii it« notional cauee. Caaae {atria} ii hers, of conn*, 
employed in a tenw foreign to Engliah uaage. There la no id«a of 
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end or purpose; again as the principle of motion, as 
the material condition, and as the notion or form). First 
of all, then, when we say that nature acts with a 
purpose, we mean that this purpose is some good, that 
rest is provided for every creature whose nature it is 
to move, and that, being incapable of constant and con- 
tinuous pleasurable movement, this rest is a necessaiy n 
and useful thing (and the metaphorical term 'rest' is with 
perfect accuracy applied to sleep as repose). Conse- 
quently, sleep exists for the preservation of animals, and 
the waking state is its final cause and purpose. For 12 
sensation and thought are the final purpose of all 
animals that possess either of these powers. These are 
their highest activities, and the highest is the end. 
Sleep, therefore, is a necessity for every animal. I 
mean here a hypothetical necessity, viz. that if an 13 
animal is to preserve its nature, it must necessarily be 
provided with certain things, and where these things 
are found, other things are involved. We must next 
ask to what sort of bodily process and activity waking 

agency in it, m there is in all English meanings of cause. It signifies, 
rather, 'principle.' Further, form represents the inner Trieb or force 
in matter whereby it is in constant transition towards the realisation 
of its end. In this sense form is the efficient or moving cause. We 
have then form used in the various senses of (1) final principle, (2) 
notional principle {i.e. the notion or significance of a thing), and (3) the 
efficient principle. The first and third are conceived of as forces or 
causal agents, while the second is cause in the sense of being the source 
from which these forces issue. The two ultimate principles, then, 
which Aristotle employs for the explanation of all reality and all de- 
velopments are : 

1. Form (the essential thing). 2. Matter (material condition). 

(a) End or final cause. 

(6) Motion or efficient cause. 
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m: -a^wfmjir ani ^Bmiiziig: acs^ t^ msmt or analogous 
iiL '^cxxSflBK JBod. mu^mn aausr gfrimaJH; mad in the lams 

*JL dnit ana of mam* we ^iiIL &a:v& te ^tgftjr U> Ifaan aH 

14. Or in* baeo. ;iiii9abr doBSmaaamBcL bt isAiet troatins tbat 

44^14 "iKb nTpn *it iwniHTiL is finnui ol ti&fr same otgui fron 

-^ttncsi oBumnL 'irhpmtfiffk Thm oc^ui k focuid in the 

3iiiiida iivzaiioL^ <if u&e chcse topnsal secdoos cf the 

Mm jmi QfiB^ ImH i Wubil dts head and lover bodj. In 

saa^maeKoat mim»lft^ it is d^ paarard&ae section, for 

ul ^MigTiiTwona ^MiiTTmiR h&irQ & BuourtL ajnd this is the 

ic. yxnmrr ^ouxctt <jf imminu ami of tbit higher sensation.* 

Svntffiid^ uhe «2C£qL <]f mo^remiatit and of breathing. 

lou in ^samL it xsESs&sfsiiCknL r& found in this section, 

mii iir ia^ aifiu «2viiiffitc t&u: nucme creased the organs of 

rosspimcun xad it: rg&TgJnuriijn. w&ii!& la&ter is effected bj 

niftum it aximscare. die uhe porpoise of mahTtAinTng the 

vtirmch ui :3i» parL* Bun chis subject will receive 

:o ivpantOEi ureacmenii luii^i^ On nEie ocfaer handL in tbe 

'}iuu%ile^ tnimiil»» ihs imseets. and :?uch animals as 

ii>i lau^pajlii it br^^anhinu: i^. zbssr^ is foond in an 

jn^m .njrr^RHJontnn^: w che luTtas- coQ:i^nital air whicb 

rl»j* lad ails* This is evidently tnie in the case of 

jitj«et» wich mniivifijed witt^s, such as wasps and 

^ Uhtf '* ji^itir wnsaconL * ^kppmurs &a OMtta «ni«e>perv>eptioB or tbe 

m tUM ai&sum iml rmuuiauiL a£ luiiis "couiinoa waie.* 
^ rhoc QH 0(/r tiiti purpoiw of mifcrncariirag marmai ^**«*»*^ hc»l, Asd 
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bees, also in flies and similar insecta But since it 17 
is impossible to originate motion without power, the 
retention of the breath generates power — breath derived 
from without in the case of respiring creatures, and con- 
genital breath in the case of non-respiring animals (this 
is the reason why, as we see, winged insects buzz when 
in motion, the sound being caused hj the friction of the 
air striking on the diaphragm of these holoptera). Every 18 
creature experiences movement whenever a sensation, 
whether its own or caused from without, is awakened in 
the primary organ of sensation.^ Now, if sleeping and 
waking are afiections of this organ, it is clear in what 
r^on and in what ultimate organ, sleeping and waking 
have their origin. There are persons who are subject 19 
to movements in sleep, and do many acts that belong to 
the waking state, and nevertheless without any image 
or sensation. For the dream is in a certain way a 
sense-perception. About this we must speak later. 
Why it is that we remember our dreams on waking, 
while we do not remember acts done in a waking state, 
has been explained in the Problems.* 

^ Motion {Kinjcis) it employed by Aristotle in ueewenl senses. He not 
only constantly speaks of intellectnal processes as motions, bat refers to 
movement in space as motion. The generic term is icbnfffit, which has 
the following varieties (Metaph, 10696 9% Dean. 406a 12, 432& 9) : (1) 
Quantitative motion, or motion in reference to magnitude (irar& fUyeOot), 
which signifies increase and decrease (cU^^if xed ^l^it) ; (2) Qualita- 
tive motion (card t6 toi6v), or transformation (dXXoUtais) ; (3) Spatial 
motion or locomotion (irard r6 toO, called ^opd) ; (4) Substantial change 
(pirra/3oX^ /rar* oOfflop)^ or birth and destruction {yivtcit koX ^opd), 
Aristotle declares, however, that the last named {Phys. 225a 26, 
2256 10) is not a proper form of motion, on the ground that the non- 
existent cannot be said to experience motion. 

' The explanation here referred to is not found in the extant ProUenu, 
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Following upon what has been said, we have to consider 
to what occurrences the phenomenon of sleeping and 
3 waking is due and what is its origin. Now, it b pliin 
that as soon as an animal has sensation, it must at once 
take nourishment and grow; food in its final state is^ 
in all sanguineous animals, blood, and in bloodless animab 
456 b something analogous to blood. The blood is contained in 
the veins, the origin of which is found in the heait (t 

3 fact which is demonstrated by dissection). When food 
has been introduced from without into those parts 
intended for its reception, an evaporation takes place in 
its transmission into the veins, and here it is transformed 

4 into blood and is carried to its main organ. This subject 
was discussed in the treatise On Food} But we most 
resume it now for the sake of observing the origins of 
animal movement and of seeing to what affection of lh« 

5 organ of sensation waking and sleeping are due. For 
sleep is not any random exhaustion of the pow^ of 

^ The work On Food {rcpX Tpo^rp) appears to be referred Xobklk^^ 
4166 31, bat whether or not it was actually written is anoertain. Itii 
not in the present Corpua of Aristotle's writings. 

224 
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aensation, as said above. Senselessness, choking, and 
swooning produce a similar exhaustion. And in some 
cases of swooning there has been found even a strong 
power of imagination. Now this creates a problem. 6 
For if it is possible for a swooning person to fall 
asleep, then this imagination might be regarded as a 
dream. Also, people often talk when they are in a 
deep swoon and are to all appearances dead. To all 
these cases of swooning, however, we must suppose that 
the same explanation applies. But, as we have said, sleep 7 
cannot be any and eveiy incapacity to feel sensation; on 
the contrary this particular condition springs from the 
evaporation of food. For the evaporation must be thrown 
off to a certain extent, and then it must return and 
change again, like the ebb and flood of a shifting strait. 8 
All animal heat tends to rise ; when, however, it reaches 
the upper parts, it turns about and courses down again 
in mass. Consequently, sleep is most easily produced 
after taking food. For a large quantity of moist crass 9 
matter is then carried to the upper parts. This by 
remaining there produces heaviness and causes one to 
fall asleep. But when it descends and in turning 
throws off its heat, then sleep ensues and the animal 
slumbers. A proof of this is furnished by the action of 
narcotics ; for they all, whether liquid or solid, produce 
heaviness, e.g, the poppy, mandrake, wine, and bearded 
dameL And those who droop their heads and nod into 10 
dumber appear to be in this heavy condition; they 
cannot lift their heads or eyelids. Sleep of this sort 
follows mostly on the taking of food. For there is then a 
strong evaporation from food. It further arises from 
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certain fatigamg efiforta. For £fttigae tends to waate, aal 
457 a waste-matter is like indigested food, when it is not ooU. 

11 Certain diseases, such as are due to an excessive amosnt 
of moisture or heat, produce this effect of sleep, as is the 
case, «^. in fever and lethargy. Further, earlj infimcj 
produces it ; for children sleep a great deal because aD 

12 their food rises to the upper parts. A proof of this is 
seen in the excessive growth of the upper parts in {Hopor 
tion to the lower ones in early childhood, due to the CmI 
that growth tends in that direction. It is to this cause 
also that epileptic conditions are due. For sleep is similir 
to epilepsy, in fact is epilepsy in a certain sense. And 

13 so the beginning of this condition in many cases happeos 
during sleep, and while asleep persons have an attack of 
it, but not while awake. For when a great mass of 
fumes is carried to the upper parts, in descending thej 
press on the veins and produce constriction of the passage 

14 through which respiration takes place. Consequently, 
wine is not good for children or for wet-nurses (for it 
makes no difference, perhaps, whether the wine is 
taken by the children or by the nurses), but tbej 
should drink it thinned with water and in small quanti- 
ties. For wine contains spirituous fumes, especially 

15 wine of dark colour. In children the upper parts 
become so full of food, that during five months of hfe 
they cannot turn their necks. For a great quantity of 
moisture rises to the upper parts, just as it does in the 
case of persons who are very drunk. This phenomenon 
suggests a rational explanation of the fact that the 

16 embryo remains at first quiet in the womb. Also, io 
general, persons with deep lying veins, of dwarf-like 
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stxacture, and with laige heads, are given to sleep. For 
the veins of the one class are small and so the moisture 
in its downward course cannot readily flow through them, 
while in the case of persons of dwarf-like structure 
and large heads, there is a great pressure and evaporation 
towards the upper parts. Large-veined persons are not 17 
given to sleep because of the facility for the passage of 
blood ^ in the veins, unless there be some cuiverse con- 
ditions present. Neither are the atrabilious especially 
inclined to sleep. For their internal parts are cool and 
so no considerable evaporation takes place in them. 
Consequently owing to their dryness they are fond of 
eating. For the condition of their bodies is such that 
they seem to have eaten nothing. For the black bile, 18 
being in its nature cool, cools the nutritive region and 
the other parts, where this excretion of bile is potentially 
present. From the foregoing, one sees that sleep is an 457 ^ 
internal concentration of heat and a natural reaction from 
the cause named. For this reason a person in sleep 19 
moves a great deal. From the moment that the heat 
ceases to rise, however, the person becomes cool and owing 
to the cooling the eyelids fall shut. And so the upper 
and outer parts of the body are cool, while the inner and 
lower ones, e,g, the feet and the entrails, are warm. Yet 20 
one might be in doubt as to the statement that the 
deepest sleep occurs after eating, that wine and other 

^ The circulation of the blood was, of course, unknown to Aristotle. 
He knew only of its direct passage from the heart to the extremities 
and of its movement to the brain and return. (4566 23 ; 2>e insom. 4616 
7 ff)* ^o brain, being the coldest organ of the body, performed the 
function, as Aristotle supposed, of reducing and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the blood. 
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similar heating drinks are narcotic. To regard sleep as a 
cooling process is not reasonable ; it is rather caosed by 

31 heat Or is one to suppose that analogonslj to the 
stomach which is warm when it is empty bat as soon as 
it is filled becomes cool through its processes, so die 
channels and divisions of the head are cooled by the rise 
of evaporated matter? Or are we to suj^nse that 
analogously to persons pouring warm water over them- 
selves and then suddenly shivering, so after the heat has 
risen, the collected cold produces a chill and in this way 

23 counteracts the natural heat and drives it back ? Again, 
when a large quantity of food is taken, which drives the 
warmth upward, the stomach is cooled, until digestion 
takes place, just as fire is cooled when fresh wood is laid 
upon it For sleep occurs, as we said, when crsss 
evaporation under the influence of heat, rises throu^ the 

23 veins to the head. When this can continue no longer, 
because an excessive mass has been carried to the upper 
parts, then reaction takes place and the evaporated 
matter flows back to the lower parts. Consequently 
when the rising heat is withdrawn, men sink down 
(man is the only animal that stands erect), and when the 
heat returns, it causes lapse of consciousness, and later 

24 awakens imagination. The explanation we have just 
given for the phenomenon of refrigeration is a possible 
one. The r^on about the brain, however, is the chirf 
factor here, as we have said. The brain is the coldest 
part of the body, and in animals that have no brain 

25 the part analogous to it is the coldest part Just 
as water is evaporated by the sun's heat and, when 
it rises into the upper air, is cooled by the air's 
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temperature, and condensed &lls to the earth once more 
in the form of water, 8o in the rise of heat to the 45^ 
brain, the excessive evaporation is converted into viscid 
matter (for this reason catarrhal affections appear to 
come from the brain), whereas the evaporation that 
assists nourishment and is normal, returns to the lower 
parts condensed, and decreases the heat. The thinness 26 
and slender structure of the veins about the brain con- 
tribute to refrigeration, and to the difficulty of their 
taking up the evaporation. This is the cause of re- 
frigeration, even in cases where the evaporation creates 
an excessive d^ree of heat. Waking takes place when 27 
digestion has been completed, and the great amount of 
heat which is crowded into a small region out of the 
surrounding parts, has gained control ([over the cold]), 
and when, further, the crass blood has been separated 
from the purified blood. The thinnest and purest blood 
is in the head, the thickest and most turbid in the 
lower parts. The primary source of all blood is, as 28 
we have said in this treatise and elsewhere,^ the heart 
Between the two chambers of the heart there is a 
middle chamber connected with both.^ The two 

1 De part an. 6486 4 ; dejuvent. 4686 32 ; de respir. 4746 7. 

* According to Ariatotle there are three OAvitiea or chamben in the 
heart, which he caUb right, left, and middle. The right cavity is the 
largest, the left one the smaUest, and the middle one is middle-sized. 
The right cavity in Aristotle's conception is identical with the right 
Tentride, which he saw in a suffocated animal and in a disturbed state, 
so that it appeared larger than the middle cavity (the left ventricle). 
This in turn appears larger than the collapsed left aaricle, which is 
Aristotle's left cavity. The fourth cavity or right auricle was merged 
by Aristotle in the great vein, because, as Huxley says {Nature, vol. 
zxi. p. 2), the vena cava inferior, the right auricle, and the vena cava 
superior and innominate vein, when distended with blood, appear " to 
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chambers severally receive blood bom the two aiterieB, 
from the great artery and the aorta, and the sepa- 

39 ration takes place in the middle chamber. The detailed 
treatment of this subject, belongs, however, more 
properly to other treatises. On account of the un- 
separated character of the blood afker taking food sleep 
occurs and continues until the purest dement is sepa- 
rated off and carried to the upper parts, and tiie more 
turbid element to the lower parts. When this is aooooK 
pUshed, sleepers are released from the heaviness caused 

30 by food and awake. The cause of sleep has, therefore, 
been explained as the reaction of crass vapour, which 
rises under the influence of its inherent heat on the 
primary organ^ of sensation. Sleep has also been 
explained as the inhibition of the primary aense-organ, 
and its incapacity for function, and as a necessary ph^io- 
menon (for no animal can exist apart fit)m the conditicHis 
which develop its nature), and sleep ^ exists for the sake 
of preservation, for rest preserves. 

foim one oontmaoas oolomn, to which the heart is attached aa a •«! 
of appendage." Conseqaently, instead of a right and left aaride aai » 
right and left rentricie, Aristotle distingoished only three caTiftiBi, t 
right, a left, and a middle. Cf. De kistor. cmun. 496a 4 ff. 

>The heart 

* For the history of the Tarions ancient theories of sleep see Spitti* 
Die Schlaf' wui Trawmzustdnde der w^mteMickm See/e, TiihiiigeB, IffS, 
pp. 2 fil, and Radestock, Schifuftmd Trawm^ Lopng. 1S79, pp. dIOfi 
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CHAPTER I. 

We must next investigate dreams and inquire first of 
all in what part of the soul this phenomenon occurs, 458^ 
and whether it is an affection of the thinking power 
or of the sensible power. For it is solely by these two 
powers within us that we know at all.^ If the use of 2 

^ Dreama are due to roTived movements originally set np by external 
itimnli as well as to immediate sense-impressions. The former are 
centrally excited, to nse a modem distinction, while the latter are peri- 
pheraUy excited (cf. 4606 25 ff., 462a 8 ff., 463a 7 ff., 779a 14). In 
oar waking state these movements are for the most part obliterated 
or obscured by stronger currents of thinking or feeling. In sleep, when 
the blood is lees disturbed, these dream^movements come to clear con- 
sdonsness. So it is that a bodily discomfort that is not felt in waking 
stirs a dream in sleep. It also happens that a dream may lead to action 
by day. Dreams, which are images or after-motions of sensations, are 
regular or distorted in proportion to the amount of physical disturbance 
at hand and the number of cross-sensations (461a 16). Aristotle defines 
a dream as ''a movement in the organs of sense produced by imagina- 
tion" (462a 8, cf. 462a 28). Dreams rise to the surface of conscious- 
ness when they are released from the stronger movements that restrain 
them, just as artificial frogs rise to the surface when the salt is melted 
off (4616 16). 

^Cf. Dt an. 429a 31, 4316 20 ff. 
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sight is vision, and of hearing audition, and <^ sense in 
general sensation, and, on the other hand, if there aie 
common sensibles^ such as form, magnitude, number, etc, 
and particular sensibles, such as colour, sound, flavour, 
and, further, if it is impossible for any animal to see with 
its eyes closed and asleep, and if this applies equally to 
the other senses, then it is evident that we have no 

3 sensation in sleep, and so it is not by means of senaa* 
tion that we experience dreaming. Neither are dreams 
mediated by opinion. For we not only say that an 
approaching object is a man or a horse, but also that 
it is white or beautiful, as to which qualities oi»nion' 
apart from sensation makes no deliverances, whether true 

4 or false. However, this is just what the soul does in 
sleep. For, as in waking, so in sleep, we believe we see 
that the approaching object is a man, and that it is white 
Again, we think of other things along with the dream, 
just as is the case with perception in our waking state. 
For we also often think about what we perceive. So in 
sleep along with our imaginings we sometimes have 

5 different thoughts. This would become apparent to 
anyone who would give attention on rising and try to 
remember. There have been persons who have in this 
way observed their dreams, as e.g. those who tiy to arrange 
their deliverances in accordance with the precepts of the 
mnemonic art' For it often happens in their case that 
along with the dream they put something else, an image 

1 De an. 418a 15. 

*2>e OR. 4276 20 fil, PoaL Anal 886 33 £E1 Opinkm refers to tke 
oontmgeiit or to that which may or may not be tme (^i4ex^#M9« 6i nl 

*a. Top. 1636 ff., J>e an. 4276 19. 
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before their eyes, in the place in question. And so it is 6 
clear that not every image seen in sleep is a dream, and 
what we think conceptually we r^ard as true or false 
through the organ of opinion. So much is clear on this 
subject that the same agency which in disease produces 
illusion while we are awake, also produces the condi- 
tion of illusion in sleep. Even when we are in sound 
health and know the truth, still the sun appears to us 
to be only a foot in diameter. But whether the soul's 7 
powers of imagination and sensation are the same or 
different, in any case dreams do not take place indepen- 
dently of seeing and some sort of sensation. For illusions 
of sight and hearing occur when a person really sees and 
hears something, although not the thing that he thinks 
he sees or hears. In sleep, however, there is according 
to the foregoing hypothesis no seeing, no hearing, no 459 « 
sensation at all. The hypothesis that there is no vision 8 
is, therefore, untrue, and that sensation experiences no 
excitation is untrue; on the other hand, it is possible 
for sight and the other senses to undergo some change 
and things impinge on each of them to a certain extent, 
as in the sensation belonging to the waking state, though 
with a certain difference. Sometimes opinion declares 
that the seen object is false, as in the waking state; some- 
times it is held in check and conforms to the imagination. 
Evidently the affection which we call dreaming does not 9 
belong to opinion or to the thinking part of the soul 
Neither does it belong to the sense-part unqualifiedly. 
For it would then be possible to see and hear unqualifiedly. 
But we must consider in what sense and in what way it 
attaches to the part. Let us take this evident fact for a lo 
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starting-point, that if deep is a condition of the sensitiye 
part, so is dreaming. For sleeping and dreaming are not 
ascribable to difiTerent animal organs, bat to the same 
II organ. Inasmuch as we discossed imagination in the 
treatise On the Saul,^ and inasmuch as we find that the 
power of imagination is one with that of sensation, only 
that the mode of expression in the two cases is different, 
imagination being a process stimulated by an actual 
sensation, and since dreaming appears to be a form of 
imagination (for we call an imagination which we 
experience in sleep a dream, whether it ia unconditioned 
or conditioned), it ia evident that dreaming is a condition 
of the sensitive part,^ but of the sensitive part in its 
power to imagine. 

1 De an, 4Zlh U, 429a 9. < VitL Note 1, p. 231. 



CHAPTER II. 

Wx might best observe the nature of dreams, and the 
way in which they are oaosed, from the standpoint of 
what occurs in sleep. For sensible objects stimulate 
sensation in the several sense-organs, and the mental 
condition, produced thereby is not only present during 
the active process of sensation, but persists after the * 
sensation has gone. The phenomenon here seems 
to be similar to that observed in the case of thrown 
objects. For in the case of a thrown object, the 2 
movement persists although the mover is no longer 
in contact with the thing. For the moving body 
communicates motion to a certain part of the atmos- 
phere, and this in turn sets another part in motion. 
And in this way motion is caused both in the air and 
in water until the body comes to rest. One must 4S9^ 
suppose that something like this takes place also in 
qualitative^ change. A body that is warmed imparts 
by means of its heat warmth to the adjacent body, and 

^ For Aristotle's conception of the various forms of motion, see 
Note 1, p. 223. 
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this in turn distributes it fnither on until it reaches its 

3 terminal point This, therefore, is what must take place 
in the organ wherewith we experience sensation, since 
actual sensation is a kind of qualitative change. Ckmae- 
quentlj, this condition is found in the sense-organs not 
only during the process of sensation, but also after the 
process has ceased, and in their inner depths as well as 

4 on the surfietce. This becomes evident when we have a 
sensation that continues over some tima For when we 
turn our senses to something else, the original sensation 
persists, as e,g, when we turn from the sun to a dark 
object. The result is that one sees nothing owing to the 
&ct that the sense-process, stimulated by the light, still 
lurks in the eyes. And if one looks a long time at a 
single colour, whether it be white or green, things appear 
to be similarly coloured wherever we turn our eyea.^ 

5 Again, if we look at the sun or some bright object, and 
then shut our eyes, there appears to sharp observation, in 
the direct line which vision employs, first of all a colour 
like the actual one, which then changes to scarlet, then to 

^ purple, until it passes into blackness and vanishes. Also, 
the senses are affected in this way when they turn 
quickly from objects in motion, eg, from Mocking at a 

'Aristotle refers to the familiar phenomenon of 'sftnr iiiin^MS * 
The fact that the attention was fixed (in Aristotle's iUostrataon) a 
considerable time, and that he mentions the 'flight of colours,' shows 
that the reference is to 'positive after-images* and not to 'primary 
memory images,' a distinction unknown, of ooorse, to Aristotle. CI 
SoUy, Tht Human Mind^ voL i. p. 278 ; James, PrimeipU* qf Pg^ckohg^, 
vol. L p. 645; Ebbinghaos, OrundxQge dor Psychologiej p. 944; 
Helmholtz, Handbueh der ph^iioiogischen Optik (ed. 1867), pp. 366 C; 
Wnndt, ITtaiiaA and Animal PtycKology, {^ 106 £ ; TitdbsBsr, 
JBxperimaUal PsffckUogy, voL L part ii pp. 48 f . 
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river, and especiallj from knkiifg m snfcSr Aewiv 
streams. For objeds at roa diem abcb io he za bcgkb. 
And men are made deaf br load iMnes, aad ihcEr aesK 
of smell is destroyed by stroog odons^ aad ao «■- Ths 
evidently occurs as we deacnbe ii. r 

That sense-ofgana readily detect eten minvte distiBe- 
tions is proven by the nae of a minor, oonceming which 
fiEu;t one might stop at this point to invest^ate and make 
inquiries. From these inquiries it will at the same time 
become plain that just as sight is subject to an impres- 
sion, 80 it exercises an activity. When women look into a 
a very dear mirror^ after their menstrual flow, the minor's 
surface becomes covered with a bloody cloud, and if the 
mirror is new the stain is hard to remove, but if it is old 9 
the removal is easier. The reason is that the eye, as we 460 
said, not only receives an impression from the air, but it 
also produces an impression and a movement, just as 
bright things do. For the eye is classed amongst objects 
that are bright and possess colour. Eyes are constituted 
in the same way, it is reasonable to suppose, as any other 

^Ancient mirron were made of poliahed metal. The phenomenon 
here described ia one of many of the old-wives' stories which Aristotle 
took np in his treatises and to which he appears to have given credence. 
Aristotle, we must remember, had no considerable body of critically 
sifted and scientificaUy accredited data to work with. He was depen- 
dent chiefly on his own observations and the reports brought to him by 
onskilled persons, in an age before people had concerned themselves 
abont the laws of evidence. It Ib jast this historical envbonment 
that shows os how great was the ordinarily sober jndgment of Aristotle 
and how unparalleled his acumen in seeing the scientific signlficaoco of 
facts. It Ib, however, curious to note that Roger Bacon accepts the 
story as true : "quoniam d ipsa [mulier menstruata] aspiciat speculum 
novum, apparet nubes sanguinea in speculo ex violentia mtntilmi 
inficientis {Opu$ Majus, ed. Bridges, voL L p. 142), Ct Ijtwtm, 
AriHoOe, p. 172. 
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bodily organ. And so they naturally contain veins. 

10 When, therefore, the menstrual flow takes place, owing to 
disturbance and flow of blood, there is a difference in the 
eyes,' imperceptible to us, but nevertheless real (for the 
seed and the monthly flow have the same nature), and 
the air is set in motion by the eyes, and the air being 
continuous to the mirror, it imparts to the latter a cer- 
tain quality and an impression similar to the one it has 
itself received. The air affects the sur&ce of the minor. 

11 But as the cleanest clothing is the most readily stained, 
so it is here. For a dean thing shows exactly whatever 
taint it receives, even the slightest effects, more than other 
things do. Bronze especially, owing to its smoothness, is 
affected by every contact (we must r^;ard the contact of 
air as a kind of friction, as cleaning or washing), and 
owing to the purity of the bronze this contact, however 

12 slight, becomes visible. The reason why stains are not 
readily removable from new mirrors is to be found in the 
fact that they are clean and smooth. For stains pene- 
trate deep into such mirrors and in every direction : for 
owing to the mirror's pure surface the spots go deep and 
owing to its smooth polish they spread in all directions. 
In old mirrors the stain does not fasten, for it does not 

13 penetrate so deep but stays rather on the surface. From 
these facts it is evident that movement is excited bj 
slight distinctions, that sensation is swift, and further, 
that the sense-oi^n for colour not only receives 
impressions but also reacts on external objects. Facts 
r^arding wine and the preparation of ointments also 

14 furnish proof for these statements. For the prepared 
oil and wine readily take up the smells of adyaceat 
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objects and they become tainted not merely with the 
smell of things thrown into them or mixed with them, 
but also of things that are placed or grow in their near 
neighbourhood. 

In reference to our original inquiry let us lay down 460^ 
one fundamental truth, which is evidenced by what has 15 
been said, viz. that after the removal of the external 
sensible object, the experienced sensations persist. To 
this we must add that when under the influence of strong 
feeling we are easily deceived regarding our sensations, 
different persons in different ways, as e,g. the coward 
under the influence of fear and the lover under that of 
love have such illusions^ that the former owing to a 
trifling resemblance thinks he sees an enemy and the 
latter his beloved. And the more impressionable the 
person is, the less ia the resemblance required. Similarly 16 
everybody is easily deceived when in anger or influenced by 
any strong desire, and the more subject one is to these 
feelings the more one is deceived. This is the reason why 
men sick of a fever^ sometimes think they see animals on 
the walls owing to some slight resemblance in the figures 
drawn there. And this tendency to illusion at times 17 
keeps pace with the intensity of the emotional experience, 
so that in cases where the patient is not very sick, he is 
still conscious of the deception, but where his condition is 
more aggravated, he even rushes upon these animals. 
The explanation of this phenomenon is that the intellect 

^ Aristotle here notes certain of the main causes of ordinary illusions 
and haUncinations, although the hallucination of fever-delirium is here 
described rather as illusion. The sense-stimulus is there in the picture 
on the wall, but the inference is false. Cf. James, Principles of 
Pgychology, vol. ii. p. S6. 
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i8 and the fiBbonlty in which our images ^ arise do not pias 
judgment with the same power. A proof of this is that 
the sun appears to us only a foot in diameter and there 
is many another fact which contradicts oar imaginatioQ. 
Also by crossing the fingers ' a single object nnder them 
appears to be two and yet we do not say there are two; 

19 for sight is more decisive than touch. If^ however, 
touch were our only sense, our judgment would declire 
that the single object is twa The source of illusion is 
found in the fact that things, whatever they may be, are 
perceived not merely while the stimulation of the sense- 
object continues, but also during the further activity of 
the sense itself, if this movement is the prolongation of 
that awakened by the sensible object I mean, e^, the 
shore appears to sailors to move, although it is by some- 
thing other than the shore that the eye is set in motion. 

' Read f rd ^arrdafuiTa yiyprnu instead of ra ^orrd^/iora yirfrt^hi 
(4606 17). The imagination, in Ariatotle's psychology, does not pi» 
judgment, although the 'common sense,* in which phantasms reside, 
has this power. 

'This Lb the oldest example of illusion, so ftur as I know, in the history 
of psychology (cf. James, PrmdpU* qf PtfcMogjf^ toL iL p. Ml 
The illostration lias become classicaL In the normal position of osr 
fingers (from which part of oar tactual world has been bailt op), it ii 
impossible to place the radial side of the index finger and the nlnar side 
of the middle finger on a marble or similar small object at the sane 
time. Consequently when we cross our fingers and perform this feat of 
touching the radial side of the one and the nlnar side of the other witk 
a marble, we seem to touch two objects, beoanse these two pointt 
on our skin are never touched by a single object at the same moaasnt. 
Aristotle further refers to this instance of illusion in PrM, 9686 U. 
and Meiaph, 101 la 33. For a detailed discussion of this and similsr 
forms of illusion, vid, Henri, Uber die Hammwakrwtkwtmmgem da 
T€ui«innMt pp. 67 ff. 



CHAPTER III. 

From these considerations it is clear that sense-processes, 
whether arising from external objects or bodily activities, 
take place not merely during the waking state, but 
occur also in sleep, and that at this time they appear 
even more numerous. For during the day they are 2 
kept in the background by the combined activity of 
the senses and the intellect, and so are obscured, just 461 a 
as a small fire is obscured when placed alongside a larger 
one, or as trivial pleasures or pains are obscured alongside 
of great ones, but when the latter have vanished then 
the smaller ones rise to view. At night, owiug to the 
inactivity of the special senses and their incapacity to 
function, caused by the return flow of heat from the 
outer into the inward parts,^ these sense-movements 
are carried to the primary seat of sensation and 
become clear, when the disturbance has subsided. And 
we must suppose, as tiny whirlpools occur in rivers, so 3 
each movement goes on continuously, frequently in the 
same direction, and again resolved into other forms 
through counter-influences. Consequently after eating, 4 

1 Cf . D€ wmno, 4576 20 ff. 
Q 241 
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and in the case of very young persons, as e^. in chfldrea, 
dreams do not occur. For there is a strong moveiDent 

5 excited by the heat in food. The case here is similar to 
what occurs in water when it is violently agitated, m 
sometimes no image is reflected and sometimes only tn 
entirely distorted one,^ so that the thing appears different 
from the reality. On the other hand when the water ii 
still we see clear and distinct images. So, too, in sleep 
the images and residual movements resulting from 
sensations are sometimes entirely obliterated by a moTe- 
ment greater than the given one, and sometimes visioos 
appear confused and monstrous and the dreams are noC 
marked by normal health, but are such as one finds in 
the atrabilious, in men sick of a fever, and in men that 
are drunken. For all these conditions are Uke flatulency, 

6 and excite great movement and disturbance. But when 
in sanguineous creatures the blood has come to rest and 
is separated oflT,* the movement of sensation that proceeds 
from each sense-organ and persists, awakens nonnal 
dreams and causes an image to appear and the person to 

^ Of. note 1, p. 231. SeDsations c&ose after-moTements like the rippl«i 
and circles in water agitated by a pebble. These movements repeat 
themselves in fainter form, clearly in stiU water, and with dittorud, 
broken shapes where the water is disturbed by cross-moTementa. 
The circles or images are then confused or monstrous^ If the movement 
is too violent, as after eating and in children, then, as in vioiestlj ^ 
agitated water, no image or dream is produced. 

* That is, purified from crass elements. Although Aristotle makei * 
distinction between pure and crass blood, it is not certain that thei* 
are to be coimected with the aorta and vena cava, or that they is adt 
way correspond to arterial and venous blood. This separation tUct 
place in the heart, which is at once the physiological and the psychic*^ 
centre of animitl life, — the "acropolis of the body** {Dt part, av^ 
670a 26). 
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believe that he sees something owing to the influences 
discharged from sight, and to hear owing to the influences 
discharged from hearing, and similarly with the other 7 
senses. For by the transmission of this movement from 
these special organs to the primary seat^ of sensation, 
one believes, in the waking state, that one sees and hears 461 h 
and perceives; and because it sometimes happens that 
sight seems to be stimulated without its being really so 
stimulated, we say that we see, and because touch reports 
two movements, we believe a single object to be two. In 8 
a word the primary sense affirms the deliverances of the / 
special sense, when no other more decisive sense con- 
tradicts this. ^ There is without doubt an appearance, 
but what appears is not in every case believed, unless 
the power of judgment is inhibited or is not exercised 
in its normal way. But as we said that some 9 
persons are subject to illusion under one condition and 
others under another, so when asleep, one is deceived 
by the processes of sleep, by the excitations of the 
sense-organs, and by other affections of sensation, 
to such a degree that something which bears only a 10 
slight resemblance to a given thing is thought to be 
that thing. For when one is asleep and the mass 
of blood recedes to the central organ, the movements 
in the blood, whether latent or actual, concentrate 
there.^ And the conditions here are such that if the 
blood is stirred, a particular movement rises to the 
surface and if this subsides, then another follows. They 
are related to each other like artificial frogs which rise to 
the surface of the water as soon as the salt on them is n 

> To the heart > Dt somno, 4566 23. Cf. note, p. 227. 
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melted oft And so these movements are latent in the 
blood, and as soon as the hindrance is removed tbej 
oome to active expression. When set free in the small 
amount of blood remaining in the sense-organs, thej stir 
themselves, exhibiting a likeness to things snch as we see 
in clouds, which resemble men and centaurs in qoicklj 

12 shifting forms. Each of these images is, as we have said, 
the residue of actual sensation. After the true sensation 
has gone, the image continues, and it is correct to say that 
it is something like Coriscus although not Coriscus. And 
at the moment of sensation the master-organ and judging 
faculty do not say that this is Coriscus, but only that 
owing to this sensation the real Coriscus is yonder 

13 person. On experiencing this sensation the master-sense 
makes the above deliverance, provided it is not entirelj 
inhibited by the blood, just as without sensation this 
movement is set up by the processes latent in the sense- 
organs. This latter, which resembles a thing, one then 
regards as the real thing. And the power of sleep is so 

14 great that it causes us to be unconscious of this difference. 
If one presses one's fingers under the eyes and does oot 

462 a notice it, a single thing not only api)ears double but is 
believed to be so ; if the pressure is noticed the thing 
appears to be double but is not believed to be so, and 
this is what happens in sleep. If a person perceives 
that he is asleep and is aware of the sleeping condition 
in which the sensation occurs, then the appearance will 
be present indeed, but there is something in the peison 
which says this is only a phantasm of Coriscus and is 
not Coriscus himself (for there is often something in the 
soul of the sleeper which says that the appearance is 
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only a dream). If, however, he is not conscious of the 
sleeping state, then nothing contradicts the imagination. 

That the above statement is correct, and that we have 15 
movements of imagination in the sense-organs, becomes 
clear, if in falling asleep and on waking, we attentively 
try to remember what happens.^ For sometimes one 
will detect, on waking, that the images which appear in 
sleep are movements in the sense-organs. In the case 
of certain young persons whose sight is thoroughly good, 
there appear before them, when it is dark, a multitude of 
moving images, so that they conceal themselves in fright. 
From all these facts one must conclude that a dream is 16 
a kind of sleeping phantasm. For the imaginings in 
children just referred to are not dreams, nor is anything 
else which is seen when we have the free use of our 
senses. Neither is every imagination that occurs in 
sleep, a dream. For in the first place many persons 17 
have in sleep the power, in some form or other, of 
perceiving sound, colour, flavour, or touch, although the 
sensation is weak and seems to come from afar. Persons 
who are asleep and open their eyes slightly, and then 
suddenly awake, have discovered the reality of the 
lamplight, which in sleep they saw only, as they thought, 
in a glimmer, and hearing the faint crowing of a cock, or 
the bark of a dog, they have, on waking, recognised them 
as loud voices. Some persons even reply to questions. 18 
For it is possible that when one or the other of these 
states, waking or sleeping, is unquestionably present, the 
other may be present to some extent. In these cases 

^One may Bee from this that Aristotle was a carefal observer of 
the phenomena of consciousness. 
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there can be no dream, neither can such processes of ml 
thought as occur in sleep, along with fEuicies, be called 
19 dreama^ But a dream is that form of imagination thit 
originates in the movement of sensation daring the 
sleeping state as such. 

It has occurred in certain instances that men hare 

ao never in their lives known themselves to have a dream : 

462^ in other cases they have observed them when hi 

advanced in years without having noticed them earlier. 

21 The reason why dreams do not occur in these cases 
seems to be cloeely allied to the reason which prevents 
their occurrence in children, and after eating.^ For 
persons who are by nature so constituted that a large 
amount of vaporous-matter ascends to their upper parts, or 
the return of this matter produces in them great move- 
ment, it is reasonable to suppose that in these cases there 

22 are no dream-fancies. In advancing years there is nothing 
remarkable in the fact that dreams make their appear- 
ance For whero a certain ([physical]) change takes place, 
whether owing to age or to some internal affection, this 
changed condition ([r^arding dreams]) must also occur. 

^ The cases in which one dittinguidies an actual eztemal ttimolw 
are not properly dreams. 

*The question whether or not there is dreamless slsep b not i 
settled one (cf. James, Frineipies of Psychology ^ toI. i. p. 199 ffA 
Hammond, Sleep and Us Deramgetnent^ pp. 106 ff. The CartesisDi. 
consistently with their definition of mind as % thmfcing entity, 
deny the possibility of a lapse of conscionsness. Owing to rti 
nature mind must always think. Kant says : '* One can regard it ■■ 
certain that there can be no sleep without dreaming, and wkosrer 
says he has never dreamed, has only forgotten his dream." AmJuo- 
pologie, 4te Aufl., Leip., 1833, p. 105. The dispoaitioo of modcra 
psychologists is to regard dreamless sleep as probable, but the questioa 
iB not likely to be removed from the region of dispute. Cf. Wnndt, 
Human and Animal Psychology, Eng. Tr., p. 394. 



ON PROPHECY IN SLEEP. 



CHAPTER I. 

Regarding prophecy in sleep and the prophecy said to 
be derivable from dreams/ it is difficult either to treat 
it with contempt or to believe in it For the universal 2 

^The attitude of Aristotle towards the widespread belief in the 
maDtic character of dreams is marked by judicial fairness. He finally 
conclodes, however, that where dreams have been found to be pro- 
phetic, this is due merely to accident. Belief in them prevailed and to 
a certain extent continues to prevail amongst all nations, and is attested 
by all literatures from the earliest times (cf. Tylor, Early History of 
Mankinds 3rd ed. p. 6 ff. ; Primitive Culture, 3rd ed. vol. i. p. 121 ff.). 
" All argument is against it ; but all belief is for it," as Tylor 
(vol. ii. p. 24) quotes from Dr. Johnson. This very accurately 
represents the state of Aristotle's mind toward the prophetic character 
of dreams. Greek literature especially is full of references to mantio 
dreams, and the general soothsaying usages in Greek religion fostered 
belief in them. Oneiros (Dream) is sometimes called a god (//. ii. 6), 
again the messenger of Zeus, and Hesiod {Th. 212) tells us that 
dreams are the children of Night without a father, and the divine 
origin of dreams is witnessed to by Socrates {CritOf 44 a) and Xenophon 
{AjuU>. iii. 112). Aristotle belonged to the same intellectual era as 
Socrates and Xenophon. We find a similar belief in the prophetic 
nature of dreams witnessed to by the Hebrew Scriptures and the New 
Testament (Oen. xxviii. 12, xl. 6-21 ; Numbers xii. 6 ; MaUhew L 20). 
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or widespread belief in the prophetic nature of dreama, 
based as it is on experience, lends support to this view, 
and it is not incredible that certain events are foreseen 
in dreams. There is a certain reasonableness in this, 
and so one might, in like manner, apply this belief to 

3 other dreams. The fact, however, that one cannot dis- 
cover any intelligible cause for their occurrence, creates 
distrust in them. The theory of divine origin is absurd, 
because in . addition to its irrationality, one observes 
that these dreams do not come to the best and wisest, 

4 but to all sorts of men. But when their divine causa- 
tion is excluded, there is no other reasonable origin that 
one can assign. For it seems to transcend our power 
of understanding to discover an explanation of the stoiy 
that certain persons foretell the future through legends 
on the pillars of Hercules or on the Borysthenes. Dreams, 

5 taken either in their entirety, or partially, or singlj, 
must then be causes or signs of events, or else they 

6 must be accidental phenomena. ' Cause ' I understand 
in the sense of the moon's being the cause of the sun's 
eclipse,^ and fatigue being the cause of fever ; by ' sign ' 
I mean e.g. that a sign of an eclipse is a star's becoming 
visible in daylight or the roughness of the tongue in 
fever; by an 'accidental phenomenon' I mean e^. that 
an eclipse of the sun happens while one is taking a 

463 a walk. For taking a walk is neither sign nor cause 
of an eclipse, neither is an eclipse the sign or cause 

7 of taking a walk. Consequently no accidental pheno- 

^Cf. Anal. post. 9S6 1, 99a 1 £ Caaae conUins inh^nntly tbt 
expUnation of a resalt ; sign is merely a ooncomitant or % precnraor, 
and has only an accidental relation to the remit. 
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menon takes place constantly or even as a rule. Is 
it, then, possible that some dreams are causes and others 
signs, e,g. of physical events? Well-educated physicians, 
at any rate, say that we should pay close attention to 
dreams. And this view is also regarded as reasonable 
by laymen who are investigators and philosophers. For 
the psychical movements that occur by day, unless they s 
are very full and vigorous, are unnoticed when they are 
experienced along with greater waking excitations. In 
sleep, however, the reverse is trua For then the 
trivial movements seem to be the important ones, as 9 
is apparent from frequently observed facts regarding 
sleep. When slight noises fall upon the ear one thinks 
it lightens and thunders, and when a bit of mucus 
flows into the mouth one thinks one is tasting the 
sweet flavour of honey, and when a very slight heat 
is felt in any member one thinks one is walking through 
fire and is fever-hot. But when one awakes one dis- 10 
covers the real facts. Since, then, all beginnings are 
small, it is evident that the beginning of disease and 
other bodily affections on the point of development will 
be small, and these necessarily show themselves more 
in sleep than in the waking state. Yet it is really n 
not unreasonable to suppose that certain sleeping fancies 
are causes of actions peculiar to the individual. For 
when we are on the point of doing something or are 
in the midst of it or have accomplished it, it frequently 
happens that we are occupied and busy with the same 
thing in a distinct dream (the explanation of which is 
that the dream movement has been already started 
from origins in the day's activity); and as this is true. 
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80 the convene must be true, vii. that the movements 
in sleep are often the starting points for the activities 
of the day, because the thought for the latter is already 

12 started on its way in our nocturnal fancies. In this 
sense, therefore, certain dreams may be signs and causes. 
But most prophetic dreams are things of chance, especi- 

463 b ally all those that transcend us and whose originatioa 
is not in our power, as «^. a naval battle and remote 
events. The situation here is just like that of a man 
who thinks of a thing and in that instant the thing 
appears. For what is there to prevent this being also 
true of dreams ? It is even more likely that many 

13 accidents of this sort should occur here. Just as, in 
the former case, thinking of a thing is neither sign 
nor cause of the thing's appearing, so here the beholder's 
dream is neither sign nor cause of the event, but only 
accident Consequently most dreams do not come true. 
For chance is that which occurs neither constantly nor 
even as a rule. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

Since other animals^ than man have dreams, one may 
say, in a word, that dreams are not sent from God and 
do not occar for his ends. They are, however, daemonic. 
For their nature is daemonic, but not divine. This is 2 
proven by the fact that very ordinary men have pro- 
phetic visions and true dreams, showing that God does 
not send them ; but such men as have a loquacious and 
atrabilious nature see all sorts of visions. And because 
these excitations are many and diversified they chance 
upon thoughts which correspond with reality, hitting 
the right thing here just as one sometimes hits in the 
game of " Odd and Even." ^ For in this instance the 
proverb applies : " Who often shoots will sometimes hit." 

^ *' Quippe videbis eqaos fortis, cum membra iacebunt, 
In somnU sadare tamen spirareqne semper 
£t quasi de palma snmraas contendere viris, 
Ant quasi carceribus patefactis 
Venantumque canes in molli saepe quiete 
lactant crura tamen subito vocisque repente 
Mittunt et crebro redducunt naribus auras." 

— Lucretius, De rer. fiat. iv. 987 ff, 

* Read Bekker's conjecture dfrndj^otn-es instead of dpria fxepl^oirres, 
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3 That many dreams do not come true is not stranga For 
even the signs in physical and heavenly processes, sod 
as the signs of rain and wind, often faiL For if another 
movement sets in which is stronger than tbe one iodkmted, 
the indicated event does not take place. Also many wdl- 

4 matured plans of what ought to be done fiiil of ezecntioo, 
because other more important motives arise. For not 
every expected event occurs, and one must not identify 
the future with the expected.^ NeverUieless one miut 
say that there are certain causes to which this lack of 
fulfilment is due, and these are natural signs of the 

5 non-occurrence of the given events. 

In regard to dreams which are not due to such origins 
4^ a as we have mentioned, but to origins that either in point 
of time, place, or magnitude are extraordinary, or which 
are not to be described in this way at all, and yet the 
dreamer does not have in himself the cause — ^in these 
cases, unless the prophetic character is accidental, it 
would be better to explain such foresight in the following 
way, rather than in the way employed by Democritns.* 



^ 'Effdfievop signifies the future absolutely and fiAX«r the foture 
tingently. Cf. De gen, et carr. 3376 6. 

^ Democritus explains dreams by the same principlea — iroagM aa^ 
effluxes — that he employs in the explanation of senaation. The imMgrn 
{ttduXUf simulacra) thrown off by things are complexes of atoms, whick 
repMsent not merely the form, but also the inner qualities of thinga 
They are the things in miniature, and are capable of conveying psyohicil 
processes, as well as physical features, from one person to anocber. 
Mind has an atomic composition, and it is owing to this fact that tbt 
opinions and feelings of friends are conveyed to as by their dresm- 
images. Prior to Aristotle almost all philosophers, like Democritaa 
sought for an explanation of dreams outside the dreamer, dominated, si 
they were, in greater or less degree by contemporary snperstitioo. Ct 
Cicero, De divinat. i. 43 ; Plutarch, De plae, phil, ▼. 2, QmaeM. coa 
viii. 10. 
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who explains them by images and efiiaxes. Jast as when 6 
water or air is stirred, the stirred part sets another part 
in motion, and after this has come to rest a similar 
motion is continued up to a certain point, even in the 
absence of the moving agent, so nothing prevents a 
certain movement and sensation from reaching the soul in 
deep, produced by those objects from which Democritus 
flays images and effluxes are thrown off. And these 
movements, reaching the soul in some way or other, are 
more distinctly felt at night, because they are more 
readily dissipated when they enter by day (for the night 
air is less apt to be disturbed owing to the calmer nature 
of night), and they awaken sensation in the body on 
account of sleep, for persons when asleep detect slight 
internal processes more sharply than when awake. These 7 
movements awaken fancies, out of which one foresees the 
fiitare in events similar to the fancies. This power of 
prevision, then, occurs in any ordinary person, and not in 
the wisest For if prevision were sent of God, it would 8 
come by day and to the wise. In this manner, however, 
it is reasonable that prevision comes to ordinary men. 
For the minds of such persons are not given to careful 
thought, but are, as it were, reft and empty of all content, 
and when stimulated they follow the lead of the moving 
agent. The reason why certain persons afflicted with 9 
ecstatic mania have prevision is that their own excitations 
do not distract them, but are rather thrown off by them, 
and, therefore, they have especial perception of processes 
foreign to them. That some persons have true dreams, 10 
and that familiar acquaintances have prevision especially 
regarding each other, comes from the fact that acquaint- 
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ances concern themselves most about each other. For jvst 
as it is most true of intimate friends that they reoognis 
and see each other at a distance better than others do, so 
it is also with these movements. For the movemoitB of 

11 acquaintances are more easily recognized. The atralHlioQi, 
like long-distance throwers, owing to the vehemence of 
their natures, hit their aim. And owing to thdr mobik 

4^^ disposition they have a quick fancy for sequence. For as 
Philaegides^ in his poems and insane persons recite and 
think out sequences that depend on similarity, as illiia- 

12 trated in the song of Aphrodite, so these dreamers string 
together a series of events. For owing to their passionate 
nature they are not swerved aside by extraneous move- 
ments. 

The most skilful interpreter of dreams is he who 
can discern resemblances. For a plain dream can be 
interpreted by anybody. By resemblances I mean, 
as I said before, that the pictures of imaginatioD 

13 are very like pictures in the water. In the latter, 
when the movement is violent, the reflection and 
picture bear no resemblance to the reality. And so a 
clever interpreter is one who can quickly distinguish 
and see at a glance in the confused and distorted 
picture the suggestion of a man, or horse, or whatever 

M the given object may be. And as the picture in the 
water, so the dream can be similarly distorted, for 

^ Philaegides is an unknown poet. Leonicus (quoted by Barthelemy- 
St.-Hilaire, Comment, ad loc.) conjectures PhiUenis, a Greek poete» 
of Leucas, contemporary of the sophist Polycrates, to whom ao 
obscene poem on Love was ascribed. Michael of E[)hesa8 (ComokfAL 
ad loc, fol. 1527, p. 48) repeats the name Philaegides, as given in the 
text 
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movement destroys the distinctness of dreams. We 
have now explained the nature of sleep and dreams, 
and have given the cause of their occurrence, and have 
farther explained the entire subject of divination by 
means of them. 



ON LONGEVITY AND SHORTNESS 

OF LIFR 



CHAPTER L 

We^ must now inquire into the causes why some 
animals live long and others only a short time, and 
into the general subject of longevity and shortness of 

2 life. The initial point in our inquiry must be the 
stating of certain preliminary problems touching these 
phenomena. For it is not clear whether or not the 
cause of longevity and shortness of life is the same in 
animals and plants. Some plants are annuals, and 

3 others attain great age. Further, one may ask whether 
amongst the creatures of nature the long>lived and the 
naturally healthy are identical. Or is shortness of life 
to be kept distinct from questions of disease ? Or is it 
true that some diseases cause the body whose nature is 
affected, to be short lived, while other diseases in no wise 
prevent long life ? 

> I have removed the brackets from the passage 4646 19-30, htaag 
unable to see any good reason for following Biehl in regarding it u 
an interpolation. 
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Begarding sleeping and waking we have already 4 
spoken, and we must later on treat the subjects of 
life and death, and likewise disease and health, so far 
as they fieJl within the province of the philosophy of 
natura At present we have to consider, as already 465 « 
said,^ the causes of longevity and shortness of life. This 
distinction of longevity marks entire genera in comparison 
with others, and again it marks certain members of one 
species in comparison with other members. By this I 5 
mean there is a generic difference in longevity applicable 
e.^. to man and horse (for the genus man is longer lived 
than the genus horse), and again within the species one 
man is longer lived than another. For some men are 
long lived and others short lived, according to the 
districts they inhabit. Nations that inhabit wSpHu 
countries live longer ; the inhabitants of cold countries ^ 6 
are less long lived. And amongst those that inhabit the 
the same locality there are also between individuals 
differences in this respect 

* Retain the reading xaSdwep, k.t.X. (466a 2) bracketed by Biehl. 

*Thi8 statement is not borne oat by statistics, at least nnder 
present conditions. Nevertheless the statement may have been 
correct in Aristotle's time. Inasmuch as the North Countries were 
then inhabited by people of inferior civilization, it is likely that 
the period of life was less than it is now nnder conditions of higher 
civilization. The more civilized races protect the aged, and so 
contribute to longevity, besides being generally better equipped with 
means and methods for self-preservation. Cf. Lankester, Comparative 
Longeviiy, p. 107 ff. ; Van Oven, Decline qf lAfe in HeaUh and Diaeaae^ 
pp. 60, 61. 



CHAPTER n. 

Ws most understand what is easily destroyed in natnnl 
stractores and what is destroyed with difficulty. Tm 
and water and other elements akin to them, without 
having their power, are, in their reciprocal action, the 
causes of generation and decay. Consequently, eYerything 
else, one may reasonably suppose, that is derived from or 
composed of these elements, shares in their nature, except- 
ing such things as are artificially composed of a great 

2 many parts, like a house. The discussion of these other 
elements does not belong here. Many things are subject 
to destruction from causes peculiar to themselves, as i,g. 
knowledge, health, and disease. For these are destroyed 
when the things of which they are qualities are not 
destroyed but survive, eg. the agency which destroys 
ignorance is recollection and learning ; the agency whieh 
destroys knowledge is forgetfulness and error. Acci- 

3 dentally, the destruction of other properties goes hand 
in hand with the destruction of the natural body. For 
when animals are destroyed the knowledge and health 

4 that are in them are also destroyed. From this one 

might draw a conclusion regarding the souL For if 
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the soul is not in the body by natural growth, but is 
there just as knowledge is in the soul, then it would be 
exposed to another destroying agency in addition to that 
to which it is liable in the destruction of the body. 
But this does not appear to be the case; the relation 
between soul and body must be difiPerently understood. 



CHAPTER III. 

465^ Perhaps one might reasonably ask the question: Is 
there any place where the perishable is imperishable, u 
in the case of fire in the Empyrean, which is subject 
to no opposing influence ; for the properties that attach 
to opposites are incidentally destroyed by the destruc- 
tion of the thing itself. For opposites destroy ODe 
another. No opposite, however, which belongs to sub- 
stance is incidentally destroyed, for substance is not 

2 predicated of any subject Consequently, in whatsocTer 
thing there is no principle of opposition, and where there 
is no ^cb principle, there can be no destruction. Fen 
what is there to work destruction, if destruction is 
effected exclusively by opposites ? But there is no op- 
position present, either absolutely or in any particular 
part. Or is this true in one sense and in another false ? 
For whatever has matter cannot avoid being in some 

3 sense subject to opposition. It can be everywhere hot 
or straight, but it cannot be in its entirety hot or 
straight or white. For these qualities would then be 
separate entities. Whenever the active and passiTe 
come together, if the one always acts and the other 

4 is always acted upon, change must take place. Further, 
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if change necessarily produces a residue, then residue 
involves opposition. For change is always the result 
of opposition, and residue is that which remains from a 
state prior to change. But if the actually opposed were 
entirely excluded, a thing would, in this case, be im- 
perishable.^ Or is this untrue, but a thing in this event 
would be destroyed by its environment? If this happens, 5 
then the above explanation is adequate.' If the destruc- 
tion is not so produced, one must suppose there is an 
actual inherent opposition in the thing, and that a 
residue is produced. For this reason the lesser flame 
is incidentally consumed by the larger one, because the 
food which the smaller one consumes in a long time 
in the form of smoke, is consumed by the larger one 
quickly. And so everything is in constant motion, 
constantly coming into existence and passing out of 
existence. And the environment either assists or opposes. 6 
Constantly changing things may last a longer or a 
shorter time than their own nature prescribes, but 
nothing lasts for ever, where opposites exist For at 
the very start, matter contains in itself the principles 
of opposition, so that if one employs the category of 
place, spatial change is involved; if one employs the 
category of quantity, we have changes of growth and 
decay ; if one employs passivity, then qualitative change.^ 

^ That is, if the principle of opposition were excluded there would be no 
change, and if there were no change, a thing would be indestructible. 

'The environment, in that case, would supply the principle of 
opposition, and so the dogma of ''no opposition, no destruction " 
would remain unchallenged. 

*In other words, the whole of the terrestrial world is subject to 
corruptibility and change {Metaph, 1035a 25, 10696 24; De coelo 
283a 30). 



CHAPTER IV. 

466 a Neither are the largest ereatnies leas exposed to de- 
struction than others (for the horse is shorter lived than 
man), nor the small animals (for many insects live onlr 
a year), nor, in general, are plants longer lived than 
animals (for some plants are annuals), nor are sanguineous 
animals, by virtue of their being sanguineous, long lived 
(for bees live longer than do certain sanguineous 
animals), neither are the bloodless animals, as such, 
long lived (for molluscs, which are bloodless, live only a 
year), nor land animals (for there are both plants aod 
land animals that live only a yeeur), nor sea animals (for 
2 the crustaceans and molluscs are short lived). On the 
whole, the longest lived organisms are found aiDoiigsi 
plants, an example of which is the palm.^ Next the 
sanguineous live longer than the bloodless animals, and 
the land animals longer than those that live in water.' 

' Apart from the age attained by man, and by certain inaecti ifti 
plants, little is accurately known about the longevity of oigmniflni 
(Lankester, op, ciL p, 12). 

' Dr. Gonther (quoted by Lankester, op. cif. p. 13) says : *' There it 
scarcely anything positive known of the age and causes of death of 
various fishes," but cases are reported of carp tttafning the age of 150 
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So that the longest lived animals are those where we 
find the combined marks of having blood and living on 
the land, as instanced in man and the elephant.^ It is a 3 
rale also that the larger animals are longer lived than 
the smaller ones. And this characteristic of size applies 
to other examples of longest lived animals, as well as 
to the instances cited. 

yean, and pike 267 yeara (!) and elephants are reported to have lived as 
long aa 500 yean (t&. p. 59), bat the statements are not properly 
anthenticated. Trees are reported to have attained ages ranging from 
335 yean (Elm) to 3200 yean (Tew), and even to above 4000 yean 
(Tazodinm). In the Popular Science Monthly (voL iL p. 250) the story 
is told of a carp kille^l at Chantilly aged 475 years. Weismann says 
that large trees have the longest life of all organisms in the world, and 
the "largest animals also attain the greatest age . . . and it would not 
be difficnlt to oonstmct a descending series of animals, in which the 
dnntion of life diminishes in almost exact proportion to the decrease 
in the siae of the body." Essays upon Heredity, Eng. Tr., p. 6. A 
general mle such as this would, of coune, have many exceptions, aa e.g, 
in the case of the eagle and horse, the former being inferior in size but 
raperior in longevity. 

^ Aristotle reports the age of an elephant at 200 yean, or, according 
to another report, at 120 yean, for his statement is made only on 
hearsay {ol fUw ^ac. Hist, ontm. 6306 23). 



CHAPTER V. 

Thb cause of all this might be discovered in the following 
hcts. One most understand that an animal is by 
nature moist and warm, and life is also moist and 
warm, whereas old age lb dry and cold, and so is death. 
And this is plain to observation. The matter in living 
bodies has these qualities of warm and cold, dry and 

2 moist As beings grow old they must then dry up, and 
so the moist should be constituted in such way as not to 
dry up easily. Now, fatty elements do not readily 
decay. The reason is that they contain air, and air 
compared with other elements is fira But fire is not 
subject to decay. The amount of moisture should not 
be small, for a small amount is quickly dried oat 

3 Consequently, larger animals and plants are, as a role, 
longer lived than others, as we said before. For it is 
reasonable to suppose that the larger creatures possess i 
greater supply of moisture. But it is not merely for 
this reason that they are longer lived, for there are two 
causes of long life, a quantitative and qualitative cause- 
Consequently, there must not merely be a certain quantity 
of moisture present, but this must also be warm, in order 
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that it be not easily congealed or dried up. It is for 4 
this reason that man is longer lived than certain larger 
animala For animals that are defective in the mass of 
moisture are longer lived, provided their excess in the 466^ 
quality of this moisture is relatively greater than their 
defect in its quantity. Some animals have an oily 
warmth, in consequence of which their moisture is not 
easily dried up or chilled. Others again have a moisture of 
a difierent sort Further, whatever is meant to be difficult 5 
to destroy should not throw off much residue. For this, 
whether it be due to disease or to nature, destroys a 
thing. Besidue has the significance of opposition and is 
dest^ructive of a thing either in its entire nature or in 
some part of it Consequently, salacious animals and 
such as abound in seed age quickly. For seed is a 
residue and when it is thrown off produces dryness. For 6 
this reason a mule lives longer than a horse or an ass, 
and women live longer than men, in cases where men are 
lascivious. And so male sparrows are shorter lived than 
females. Further, males subjected to hard labour are 
short lived, and on account of toil age more rapidly.^ 
For toil produces dryness, and old age is dry. In the 7 
ordinary course of nature, and taking it all in all, men 
live longer than women.^ The reason for this is that 
the male is a warmer animal than the female. The same 

' Excessive expenditare in organic metabolism due to labour, violent 
activity, iDordinate eatiDg, etc., on the one hand, and waste in pro- 
pagation on the other, reduce the tenure of life. 

'Statistics show that females have a longer average of life than 
males (Lankester, op, cU. p. 117). A writer in the Saturday Review 
(vol. 79, p. 248) shows that in polygamous races, the males are shorter 
lived than the females. . 
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classes of animals live longer in a warm than in a ooU 
climate, for the same reason that the larger animib 

8 live longer than smaller ones. Particolarlj strildiig ii 
this connection is the size of the natorallj cold aninnk 
So snakes, lizards, and rough-scaled reptiles foond ii 
warm localities and the testacea of the Red Sea attain a 
great size. For warm moistare is the cause of growth 

9 and lifa In cold districts animal moisture is man 
watery and consequently easily congealed, so diat 
animals with little or no blood, whether their habitatioi 
is the land or water, do not occur at all in the noithen 
r^ons, or if they occur they are smaller and shorter 

10 lived. For frost impedes growth. Both plants and 
animals perish when they get no nourishment, for then 
they consume themselvea Just as a laiger con- 
sumes and destroys a smaller flame by using up itt 
food, so the natural warmth, whose primary function ii 
digestion, consumes the matter in which it is found. 

11 Aquatic animals are shorter lived than land animals, not 
because they are moist unqualifiedly, but because tbej 

467 a are watery. Moisture of this sort is very perishable, 
because it is cold and easily congealed. For the same 
reason the bloodless animal is very perishable, unless it 
is protected by great size, because it contains no oilj or 
sweet element. I say sweet, for animal fat is sweet 
Consequently bees are longer lived than other animals 
that are larger. 



CHAPTER VL 

It is amongst plants that we find the longest lived 
organisms, and these attain a higher age than animals, in 
the first place because they are less watery and therefore 
not easily congealed. Secondly, they contain a viscous 
oily substance, and therefore, although they are dry and 
earthy, they nevertheless possess a moisture which is not 
easily dried out. We must now find an explanation for 2 
the great age attained by trees. For a peculiar explan- 
ation applies to them which does not apply to animals, 
excepting insects. This peculiarity is that plants con- 
stantly renew themselves and so attain great age. For 
new shoots are put forth from time to time and others 
grow old. And the same thing is true of the roots. 
But this renewal does not take place in all parts at 3 
once; sometimes only the trunk and branches die and 
others grow up alongside of them. And when this 
happens other roots spring from the remaining part. And 
so it continues, one part passing out of existence and 
another part coming into being. Consequently, they live 4 
long. Plants have a resemblance to insects, as already 
said. For life continues when they are divided, and out 
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of one insect or plant two or eeveral are prodiwel 
Divided insects, however, reach merely to the stale rf 
living, but are not able to continue long in life. For 
they have no organs, €uid the principle of life in tk 
single part has no power to develop an organ. Ifaii 
principle in the plant, on the contrary, has the power rf 
developing organs, for it contains in every case both root 

5 and stem potentially. Consequently, the new and tk 
ageing branch keep growing from this, differing little ii 
their length of life, just as it is with grafts. In tk 
grafting of shoots, one would say that in a certain aenae 
this same process occurs, for the shoot is part of t 
plant. In the grafting of shoots, however, the conti- 
nuity of life occurs in a state of separation £rom tk 
mother plant, while in the other cases the lives tie 

6 conjoined. The reason is that the inherent potentiil 
principle in the plant is all-pervasive. 

There is, however, a point of identity between animals 
and plants. In animals the males are, as a rule, longer 
lived than the females. For their upper parts are larger 
than the lower ones (the male is more dwarflike' tbn 
the female) ; the warm element is found in the upper 

7 parts and cold in the lower ones. Also plants with 
467 d large roots are longer lived than the others. Annoals 

are not of this kind, but trees are. For the upper pan 
and head of a plant is the root, but annuals have their 
main growth towards the lower* pturts and the fruit. 

8 These questions will be examined in detail in the treatise 



of 



' That is they have larger heads and shoulders. 

' Viz. towards the branches, which are analogoos to the lower parti 
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I Plants} For the present we have explained the 
use of longevity and shortness of life in animals, 
lere remain for our consideration the subjects of 
3uth and Old Age, Life and Death. And after these 
ive been investigated, our treatise on animals* will 
kve been finished. 

> The two books of Aristotle {Hist, an. 639a 20, De gen, an, 716a 1), 
ql ^vtQw, appear to have been stUl in existence at the time of 
mnippus, but to have been finally supplanted by the completer work 
Theophrastos on the same subject. Of. Zeller, PhUom>phU d, Orieeh, 
I. U. Abth. ii. 3te. Aufl. p. 98. 

' Owing to this statement Brandis (ffandbueh d. OeschichU d, Philos, 
1192, 93) thinks that only the first five tractates of the Parva 
iuralia were written immediately after the De aninM, while the 
ree following (viz. On Longevity and Shortness of Life, On Youth 
d Old Age, and On Bespiration) were written after the completion of 
e treatises on Zoology. There is no reason why this should not be 
le, although proofs from cross-references in Aristotle's writings are 
▼er very cogent for their chronology, such references being often a 
ter addition. It frequently happens that the treatise X cites the 
9atise Y, and the treatise Y cites the treatise X, such additions and 
Ferenoes (particularly when at the beginning or end of a work) being 
ded often by an editorial hand. The Topics, e,g, quotes the 
fwdytics {Top, 162a 11, 1656 8), and is quoted by the Analytics {An, 
ot, 246 12, 64a 37, 656 16). 



ON YOUTH AND OLD AGE. AND ON LIFE 

AND DEATH. 



CHAPTER L 

We must now treat of youth and old age, and of life and 
death. At the same time it may be neceesaiy to expliii 
the causes and conditions of respiration. For in sons 
animals^ life and death are conditioned by respiratko. 

2 We have elsewhere treated more precisely of the soul, 
and it is clear that its ultimate nature cannot be corporetl, 
although it has its seat evidently in some part of the 
body, and in some part, too, that has a higher impoitaiioe 
amongst the body's members.* For the present we must 

3 dismiss the other parts or powers of the soul (whatever 
may be the proper term to apply' to them). Li r^ard to 



' Only animals endowed with lungs or analogous organ may be 
to respire. The employment of water by fishes serves a similar porpoi^ 
(refrigeration or regulation of temperature), but is not respiration. IiH 
such animals as respire, life and death are conditioned by the perfor*^ 
ance of this function. 

' In the heart. 

*Cf. Dt an. 414a 30 ff., 4336 1, 415a 25, 416a 80. 
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sieatures that are termed animals and have life, in cases 
erhere they are endowed with both attributes — I mean 
^nth animalitj and life — ^it must be that the principle 
^jrherebj they live, and hj virtue of which they are called 
animal, should be one and the same part^ For it is 4 
SmpoBsible for an animal as animal not to have life. 
On the other hand, it is not necessary for a thing to be 
an animal because it has life. For plants live, and yet 
they have no sensation, and it is in terms of sensation 
that we distinguish the animal from the non-animaL 
Numerically they are one and the same part, although in 
their mode of expression they are manifold and different* 
For it is not the same thing to be an animal and to have 
life. Since amongst our sense-organs there is one which 5 
we call a kind of ' common sense,' where all our actual 
sensations must come together, this ' common sense ' must 
occupy a position midway between what we call the anterior 
and posterior parts of the body (by anterior' is meant that 
which is situated towards the region of sensation, and by 
posterior that which is situated in the opposite region). 
Furthermore, since in all living organisms the body is 
divided into an upper and lower half (for all animals as 
well as plants have an upper and lower part), the nutri- 
tive principle should evidently* occupy a position midway 468 « 

^ Le. nutrition and sensation are functions of one life-principle. 

'Tlie fundamental mark of a living thing is the power of nutrition and 
propagation ; the fundamental mark of an animal is sensation. Both of 
these functions in the animal are performed by the central organ. 

'By anterior is meant upper, t.e. towards the region of the senses, 
which are mainly about the head. 

^ Aristotle assumes this, of course, owing to his teleological view of 
nature. Nature operates in the way that is best. 
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between them. The part which contains the organ for 
admitting food is called the upper part, and we use the 
term ' upper ' here in reference to the body itself and not 
in reference to the directions of the surrounding univeise*/ 
by ' lower ' we mean the part whose primary function is 

6 to void excrement. In this connection we find a wide 
difference between plants and animals. In man more 
than in any of the other animals, owing to his eiect 
attitude, we find the upper part turned towards the upper 
part of the universe; in the other animals* the upper 
part is turned in a direction midway between the upper 
and low^ parts of the universe ; in plants, which are 
fixed on one spot and draw their nourishment from the 
earth, this upper part must in every case have a down- 

7 ward direction. For roots in plants and mouths in 
animals are analogous organs, by means of which in 
the one case food is derived from the eartJi, and in 
the case of animals through themselves.' 

^ Upper in reference to the anivene signifies the direction in vhkk 
flame and light substances move (cf. Phy». 2006 19, Metapk, 10656 \li. 

' Cf. Sallost, Dt amjwr. Cat, I 

'Animal food in its final fonn is, in Aristotle's theory, the blood. 
Cf. Dt 9amno, 456a 34 ; Dtjuvent, 469a l,32;De parL aa. 678a & 



CHAPTEE IL 

All perfectly developed animals are analjsable into 
three parts — one for the admission of food, a second for 
the voiding of excrement, and a third midway between 
these two. The last of these is called in larger animals 
the chest, and in the smaller some equivalent term 
is used;^ in some animals, however, it is more clearly 
articulated than in others. Again, such animals as are 2 
capable of progressive motion have, in addition to the 
•parts mentioned, other organs adapted to the service of 
movement and to carrying the entire trunk — as legs, 
feet, and other organs that have the same function as 
these. The nutritive principle of the soul is situated in 3 
a region central to these three parts, as is evident both 
from observation^ and reason. In fact there are many 
animals which, after one or the other part has been 
cut ofT, even the head and the organ for seizing food, 

' The general thoracic region. 

* That is, on empirical and a priori grounds. If this central situa- 
tion is the best for the performance of functions in which the entire 
body is interested, then it is reasonable to suppose, Aristotle says, that 
nature has placed the nutritive principle here. 
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continue to live in that part to which the middk ii 

4 conjoined. This fact may be plainly observed in the 
case of insects, such as wasps and bees. Also miBj 
animals besides insects, when cut in two, can oontniM 
to live by the functioning of the nutritiye piindpk. 
This nutritive part is actually unitary, but potentiiify 
multiple, and the natural construction of these animils 
is the same as that of planta For plants aft» they m 
divided continue to live in s^ments^ and from a an^ 

5 origin one can by section produce several ^ trees. Why it 
is that some plants cannot continue life after section, whik 
others can be propagated, must be explained ebewheie. 

468^ In this respect, however, plants and insects as a class ire 
alike. It is necessary that the nutritive principle in 
those living things that possess it* should be actmlly 

6 one, though potentially multiple. And the same hdds 
good of the principle of sensation; for the s^ments 
evidently have sensation. In reference to the maio- 
tenance of their natural life, plants ([when divided]) are 
able to survive. Animals are not, for they lack organs 
for their preservation, wanting in some instances organs 
for the seizure of food, and in others for receiving it into 
the body, and in other instances wanting other organs in 

7 addition to both of these. Such divisible animals 

' In the lower forms of animal life, as in vegetable life, organif 
functions are less centralized than in higher orders. In all of tbeic. 
however, there is a certain amount of centralization, and even in inaedi 
life continues only a short time in any member after severance from the 
middle segment Cf. above, 467a 20; HiM. an. 5316 90 £; 
De an, 4116 23. 

'Ogle, in his translation of this tractate (London, 1897, p^ 109) 
suggests for fx^wctp, irr6/iois. Cf., however, 479a S, where we have tibf 
same use of rocs ^oiwir. 
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resemble a complex of several creatures grown together. 
In the most perfectly organized bodies, however, this 
phenomenon is not found, because their natures have been 
fashioned into the greatest possible unity. There are 
always, however, certain dissected members which exhibit 
slight sensation, because they are still under the influence 
of a certain psychical^ affection. For after the entrails 
have been removed, bodily movements are still continued, 
as one observes in tortoises after the removal of the 
heart 

^ Aristotle knew nothing of the natore of reflex-movements, having 
no knowledge of the nervous system and regarding the heart and not 
the brain as the centre of psychical life. James {Principles, 
▼oL L p. 16) cites the case of Robin, who, on tickling the breast 
ol a criminal an hour after decapitation, saw the arm and hand 
move towards the irritated point. Ogle (op. cit, p. 109) says that 
" insects, such as grasshoppers, from which the viscera have been 
entirely removed and replaced by cotton-wool as entomological 
specimens, if not pinned down, often fly away." 



CHAPTER nL 

Wb have farther proof of the central 8itaati<m of dw 
nutritive principle in the case of both plants and animtli 
In the case of plants we observe their generation fron 
seeds, and we also note the phenomena of grafts and 

2 slips. Greneration from seeds takes place in e?erT 
instance from the centre. All seeds are bivalvnlar, and 
the point at which their two halves are joined is the 
point from which generation begins and the middle io 
reference to the two parts. It is from this point tlui 
stem and root shoot forth in growing plants, and the 

3 point of origin is also the central ^ point. This pheno- 
menon may be observed in the case of the buds of 
grafts and slips, for the bud is in a sense the life-principle 
of the branch and at the same time its centre. It is the 
bud, therefore, which one removes or into which ooe 
inserts a graft, in order to produce branch or root firoo 
it, on the theory that the origin of life in branch or rooc 

' Similarly Aristotle regards the heart or animal centre as Uie part it 
which life originates, and notices that it is visible in very tmaU aberti' 
embryos, and is observable in the egg on the third day {Dt pmt ^ \ 
6656 i). 
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the centre. In sanguineous animals the first organ in 4 
velopment is the heart. This is plainly seen in 
ose animals whose process of generation admits of 
iservation. In bloodless animals the organ that 

analogous to the heart must be the first de- 
loped. We have already said in our earlier treatise, 5 
I the Parts of AnvnuxU} that the heart is the organ 
)m which the veins proceed, and that the blood in 
Dguineous animals is the ultimate source of nourish- 469 <> 
But, out of which the members are generated.* 
[though regarding nourishment it is plainly the office 6 

the mouth to perform one certain task, and the 
ice of the stomach to perform another task, yet the 
art is the master-organ and sets the end for all 
e others. Consequently, in sanguineous animals it is 7 

the heart that we must look for the origin of 

itrition and sensation. For regarding the preparation 

food, the functions of the other organs are subordinate 

the function of the heart. It must be true that 
e master-organ is that which works persistently 
v?ards the end and does not stop with that which is 
bordinate to the end, just as a physician persistently 
)rks towards health. At any rate, the dominating 8 
gan of sensation in all sanguineous animals is found 

the heart, for the 'common sense' which serves all 
e special senses must be situated thera There are 
senses, taste ^ and touch, whose channels lead mani- 

Dt pcurt, an, 665a 15. 

■2>e 9omno 456a 34. Of. also this tractate 469a 28 ff,; Dt reap, 
[a 11 ; De part, an. 678a 7 ; De gtn, an, 740a 21. 
' Taste, as has been already said, is a sort of touch, and both taste and 
ich are connected with the heart by means of channels (ir6poi), by 
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festlj to the heart, and what is tnie of these mnsi be 
true of the other sensea Movement in the other soiae- 
organs may be transmitted to the heart, but with the 
upper parts of the body these two senses ([touch and tiste]) 

9 do not communicate at alL Apart from these con- 
siderations, if the life-principle in all animals is situtted 
in the heart, the sensory principle must evidently be 
found there alsa For that by virtue of which we cill 
a thing an animal is the same as that by virtue of 
which we say that it lives, and the differential maxk 
of sensation is the same as the differential mark d t 

lo living body. The reason why certain senses are, as we 
see, connected with the heart and others with the hetd 
(in consequence of which some philosophers^ ngud 
the brain as the organ of animal sensation), has been 
given in a separate treatise.* 

which AriBtoUe probably underetood the veins diffused throogb the 
flesh and leading to the central organ {De parL an. S5Sa 29). Their 
medium is elsewhere described as the flesh itself {De gem. am. 744a ])■ 

^ Plato and Diogenes of Apollonia. 

^De part. an. 686a 5 S. 



CHAPTER IV. 

From what we have said, based on observed facts, it is 
clear that the principle of sensation, as well as that of 
growth and nutrition, is situated in this organ ([the heart]) 
and in the middle of the three divisions of the body. On^ 
the basis of deduction we should say the same thing, 
because we see that nature, out of existing possibilities, 
does in every instance the best. Now, if each 
principle^ is situated in the central section, the parts^ 
(viz. that which finally elaborates the food and that 
which receives it) would thus perform in the best 
possible way their several functions. For to each of the 
parts the central organ will then be so related as is best, 
and the mid-position in a case such as this is the position 

^ The editions of Bekker begin Chap. iv. here. 

* Namely, the principles of senaation and natrition. 

' Aristotle's meaning appears to be that if the nutritive principle as 
weU as the principle of sensation is lodged in the middle section, then 
the two parts of natrition, viz. elaboration of food and its assimilation, 
woald be best performed. In other words, the heart, as the organ of 
natrition, woald in this way be best placed for preparing food for 
distribution to the surrounding parts, and the surrounding parts, as 
receivers (rd deicriKdp), would be best served by a centrally situated source 
of supply. 
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469^ that natmally bdongs to a ruling principle. Again, one 

2 moat make a distinction between the user and the instni- 
ment used (and as they differ in function, so too, if po8sible, 
they should differ in positionX as a flute and the hand 
that plays it are different in function and situation. If. 
then, to be an animal means to have the power of 
sensation, this power in the case of sanguineous animals 
must be found in the heart and in bloodless animals in 

3 a corresponding organ. Every member and the entire 
animal body possess to a certain d^ree congeniial 
heat Consequently we see that during life animals are 
warm, but when dead and deprived of life they are cold. 

4 The source of this heat in sanguineous animals muse be 
sought in the heart, and in bloodless animals in the 
analogous organ. For all the organs (especially the 
dominating one) prepare and digest their food by means 

5 of natural heat Consequently, all the other parts of the 
body may become cold and yet life may continue, but wh» 
the master-organ becomes cold, life is destroyed entirely, 
because this is the source of heat for distribution to all 
other organs, and the soul is as it were suffused with fire 
in this organ, which in sanguineous animals is the heart, 
and in bloodless animals an organ analogous to the heart 

6 Life, then, must go band in hand with the continuance of 
this heat, and what we call death is its discontinuance^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Thsre are two ways in which, as we see, fire may be 
extinguished, viz. it may either go out or be put out. 
In the former case we say the extinction is caused from 
within, in the other case it is caused by opposing forces ;^ 
an example of the former is old age; of the latter, 
external violence. Extinction in both cases, however, is 
due to the same ultimate cause, viz. the failure of fuel, 
for when fuel fails and the heart can no longer receive 
sustenance, extinction of the fire ensues. Cold, by 2 
retarding digestion,^ arrests nourishment. And there 
are times when it extinguishes itself, as, e,g., when the 
heat is massed in too great quantity,^ owing to lack of 

^ In either cue the extinotion is due to the Mcendenoy of cold over 
its contrary heat. Only in the former case, according to Aristotle, the 
extinction is due to the normal failure of fuel through exhaustion ; in 
the latter case the extinction is due to unnatural or artificial exposure 
to cold or wet (which Aristotle calls opposing forces), thus abnormally 
checking the production of heat by the blood, and violently bringing 
the supply to an end. 

'Digestion (r^^it) means ' cooking.' 

'Excessive heat is here conceived of as too rapidly exhausting the 
supply of fuel, as in the case of fever or in old age (owing to its 
diminished supply of fuel). In addition to this the lungs in old age 
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respiration or lack of cooling. And when the heat 
accumulates in such mass, it soon causes an exhaustkm of 
fuel, and this process of exhaustion takes place before 

3 evaporation has time to develop. Not only, then, is t 
smaller fire extinguished by a larger one, but ako the 
flame of a lamp is consumed within itself when immeraed 

470 a in a large flame, just as any other combustible would be 
consumed. The reason for this is that the larger flame 
uses the fuel contained in the smaller before other fuel 
can take its place, and the fire continues in constant 
process of development and in constant flow like a river. 

4 but we do not observe this on account of its rapidity. It 
is clear, then, that if the heat is to continue (and this is 
necessary if life is to continue), there must be some 

5 means of reducing the heat in the chief organ. An 
illustration of this may be had in what takes place in 
quenched coals. For if coals are kept closely covered in 
a common oven, the fire is quickly extinguished. 
Whereas if one in rapid alternation removes a lid and 

6 sets it on again, the coals continue lighted a long time. 
Covering a fire with ashes also keeps it For owing to 
the porosity of the ashes ventilation is not prevented, 
and the ashes, by admitting the surrounding air, protect 
the fire against extinction through excess of heat arising in 

7 it.^ However, the explanation of the fact that opposite 

become dry and hard, and do not so weU perform their fanctioD of 
regulating the temperatore. Cf . Dt reapir. 47S6 35, 479a 7 ; Mdt<^- 
379a 5 ; De gen. an. 7836 7. 

^ In other worda, the surrounding air being admitted by the porooi 
ashes prevents the excessive heat within from exhausting its faeL 
Analogous to this is the reduction of the vital heat by the ventilatioo «f 
the lungs. 
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effects are produced by covering a fire with ashes and with 
an oven-lid (for the latter extingmshes it and the former 
keeps it a long time) has been given in our treatise 
On Problems} 

^ The question is not discussed in the extant ProbleiM. 



CHAPTER VL 

SiKCS eveiy liTing thing has a soul, and the soul, as we 
have said, cannot subsist without natural heat, we find 
that in plants adequate provision has been made for the 
preservation of natural heat through nutriment and the 

2 surrounding air. For food produces refrigeration in 
oigamsms when it is first introduced, just as on its 
entrance it does in man. Whereas fasting creat^^ heat 
and produces thirst. For air, when it is stagnant, always 
becomes heated, but when set in motion throujih the 
admission of food it is cooled, until the food has under- 

3 gone digestion. On the other hand, if the surrounding 
air is excessively cold, owing to the season and the occur- 
rence of heavy frosts, plants are dried up, or if intense 
heat occurs in summer and the moisture derived from the 
soil is inadequate for refrigeration, the natural heat is 
extinguished and destroyed. In such seasons one sap 

4 that trees are frosted or suffer blight And that is the 
reason why people pile certain kinds of stones ^ about the 

^ Wbether any paitacnlar vmriety of stone was nsed for this parpote it. 
•o fnr M I Mn awnre, unknown. Prenunably nothing more is meant 
than thttt mch stone* wok nsed m lent tfaemaelvos to niaking a com^isct 
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roots or cover them with vessels of water, in order to 470^ 
keep the roots of the plants cooL In the case of 
animals, since some of them are aquatic and others live 
in a medium of air, the refrigeration is derived from and 
through the media in which they live, i.e. in the one case 
water and in the other air. We must now b^in a 
special inquiry touching the nature and manner of this 
process. 

oovering, thai shutting out the heat, or rach stones as by their density 
were poor conductors of heat. In any case the chief idea is that they 
performed the same service as lungs and giUs in animals, viz. the 
service of refrigeration or the prevention of excessive heat, as Aristotle 
sopposes. 



ON RESPIRATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

A FKW of the earlier physicists ^ have treated the subject 
of respiration. But in r^ard to the purpose which it 
subserves in the animal organism, some of them have 
given no explanation whatever, and others, although they 
have discussed it, have been wrong in their statements and 
have lacked empirical knowledge of the facts. Further- 
more, they declare that all animals respire.* This, however, 

^ Diogenes of ApoUonia, who exphuned thought as weU as life by 
means of respiration (ZeUer, PhU. der Oriechenj 4te Anfl. toL L {k 
246), Empedocles (Burnet, Bariy Oretk PKU09, p. 230), Democritoi 
(ZeUer, op. cit, p. 810), Anaxagoras (cf. below 4706 20). 

* Aristotle confined respiration to the admission and expulsion of sir 
(4806 10). In modem Physiology, respiration in a wide sense inchidsi 
that form of internal respiration (properly a function of nutrition), which 
means the interchange of oxygen and carbon dioxide between the oelli 
and the fluid that drenches them (cf. Ency. Brit, Art. on " Respiration **). 
Ordinarily, however, it is used to signify the expulsion of carbonic acid 
and the admission of oxygen, which is effected mainly throogh ths 
lungs, gills, skin, and alimentary canaL Pulmonary respiration is tht 
chief means of working this interchange^ and it is to this that Aristotl«*t 
opuscle is confined, referring to other means of respiration as oaly 
analogous functions. 
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is untrue. It will be necessary, therefore, to return to 2 
these points, in order that we be not thought to make 
unfounded charges against writers who are no longer 
living. It is plain that all animals with lungs 
breathe. But amongst these, the animals that have a 
spongy, anaemic lung need respiration less than the 
others. Consequently they can remain, owing to their 
physical strength, a considerable time under water. All 
oviparous animals have a spongy lung, as is the case in 3 
firogs.^ Again, water-tortoises and land-tortoises can 
remain a long time under water. In these animals the 
lung has little heat, because it has little blood. Conse- 
quently when it has been once inflated, it effects refrigera- 
tion by its motion and enables the animal to continue a 
long time under water without breathing. Even in these 4 
cases, however, when the animal is forced to hold its 
breath too long, it is suffocated. For none of these 
animals can inhale water, as fishes do. All animals, 
on the other hand, whose lung is full of blood, have 
greater need of respiration, because of their greater 
heat As to the animals that have no lung at all, they 
have no respiration at alL 

^ In the frog the oavity of the Inng is divided into a honeycomb of 
chambers or alveoli Each septum of the lung, being rich in elastic 
tissue and equipped with a minute network of capiUaries covered on 
each side with epithelium, is freely exposed to the air, and owing to the 
honeycomb structure of the lung the area of exposure to the air (and 
consequent exposure of the blood) is great (cf. Foster, Physiology , 6th 
ed. p. 667). Birds exhibit a reptilian rather than mammalian form of 
long (Owen, AfuUom, of Vertebrates, vol. ii., p. 269). 



CHAPTER IL 

Dkm ocBirus of Abdera and certain other writers on the 
subject of respiration have not spoken definitely abool 
the animals last named, but they appear to aaBOt 
that all animals breathe. Anaxagoras, however, and 
Diogenes make the statement that all animals respire» 
and they say that fishes and oysters are endowed with 

2 a sort of respiration. Anaxagoras declares that when 
471a fishes discharge water through their gills, they inhale 

the air that is developed in the mouth (for a vacuam 
does not exist), and so respire. Diogenes, on the other 
hand, says that when fishes discharge water through 
their gills, they inhale air by the action of the vacuum 
formed in the mouth, out of the water which surrounds 
the mouth, on the theory that water contains air. 

3 These views, however, are untenable. For, in the first 
place, they leave out of account half of the truth, because 
their entire statement refers only to one aspect of the 
case. For by respiration one understands partly in- 
spiration and partly expiration, and they have nothing 
to say in explanation of how the latter takes place 

4 in lungless animals. And it is impossible for them 
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give any explanation. For when inspiration takes 
)e^ expiration must also follow by the same 
tinel as that employed in inspiration, and these two 
igs must succeed each other in constant alternation, 
i consequence is that exhalation must take place at 
same moment that water is being received into the 
ith, and in that case the one must impede the other 
meeting. Secondly, if they exhale by the mouth or 5 
3 at the moment when they discharge water, the 
sequence will be that inspiration and expiration will 
simultaneous, and, according to the above assertion, 
i is the moment in which animals inspire. But simul- 
dous inspiration and expiration is an impossibility. 
Lsequently, if it is true that respiration involves both 
)iration and expiration, and if it is further true that 
atic animals are not capable of expiration, it is 
j: that they are also incapable of respiration. 



CHAPTER m. 

Again, the aasertioQ that thej inhale air from the 
moath, or from the water throng the moath, is im- 
possiUe. For aquatic animals have no windpipe, because 
they haTe no lung, but the stomach is immediatdj 
adjac«[it to the month, and consequently the stomach 
would neoessarily be the organ of insjoration. But if 
this were trae here, the stomach woold haTe this powiff 
in other animals alsa As a matter of fstct, it does not 
have this power. Further, if aquatic miiniRls were re- 
moved from the water they would then clearly show this 

2 capacity to respire ; but they do not show it. Further- 
more> we observe in those animals that respire tnd 
inhale air a certain movement in the organ of inhala- 
tion. This is not observable in fishes. They appear to 
move no organ about the stomach other than the gills. 
whether they are in the water or are thro?m gaqdng on 

3 the dry shore. Again, when any respiring animal dies 
471 ^ from suffocation in the water, its breath, as it forciblr 

leaves the body, is formed into bubbles, as one sees in 
the case of tortoises or frogs, or other animals of this 
sort, when they are forcibly drowned. With fishtf» 
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however, this is not the case, whatever method one may 
use, because they contain no inhaled air. According to 4 
the explanation of respiration above mentioned, it would 
be possible also for men to respire when in water. For 
if fish inhale air from water by means of their mouth, 
why should not men and other animals do the same 
thing ? They should inhale air from the mouth quite 5 
as much as fishe& If the latter have this power, the 
former should have it also. But as this is not true in 
the one case, it evidently does not hold good in the 
other. Furthermore, if fishes respire, why is it that 
we see them die in the air and gasp as if suffocated ? ^ 
It is not owing to lack of food. The explanation given 6 
by Diogenes is foolish. He says that fishes, when in the 
air, inhale too much air, and this is why they die, whereas 
in the water they inhale a moderate amount. But this 
should then be possible for land animals also. In point of 
fact, no land animal is suffocated by excessive inhalation. 
Further, if all animals respire, insects must evidently 7 
respire also. Many of them, however, seem to live 

^ Lewes {Aristotley p. 176) says that the reason why fish die in the 
air was, when he wrote the note (1864), stiU awaiting an explanation. 
He was then not satisfied with the explanation of Flonrens {Annalea 
des adenees ncUureUeSf 1830), which attributed suffocation to the 
eoUapae of the gills in the air, and the consequent inadequate aeration 
of blood, which no doubt is the chief cause, and Lewes' experiment in 
artlficiaUy separating the leaflets of the gills would not seem to be 
any adequate disproof. The number of respirations per minute in 
water has been experimentally investigated by McKendrick {Journal 
qf Anatomy and Physiol, vol. xiv. 1879, p. 463) and found to vary in 
different fishes, ranging from 15 respirations (Rockling and Blue 
Wrasse) to 120 (Minnow and Stickleback). It is, however, no doubt 
true that rapid desiccation is a further cause of the dying of fish in 
the air, and the protection against this by the coat of slime on eels 
explains their living longer. 
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when they are divkfed, not only when diTided into 
two parts, but into aeYeral, as in the case (rf* the centi- 
pedes. How or by what oigan is it possible for these 
8 parts to breathe ? The chief canse of the enor of 
these writers was their ignorance of the internal organs, 
and also the hct that they did not grasp the tnith of 
design in nature. For by asking to what end animals 
are endowed with respiration, and by mating a test of 
their theory on the oigans themselves, as, cg^ on the 
gills and Inngs, they would soon have discovered the 
real explanation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EMOCRITUS makes the statement, it is true, that respira^ 
m produces certain effects in the respiring animal, viz. 
prevents the soul from being expelled from the body, 
e by no means says, however, that nature in creating 472 a 
is function did so with this end in view. For he is, 
L the whole, like the other physicists^ and makes no 
^plication of any such causality. He maintains that the 2 
ul and heat have one and the same nature, viz. they are 
emental spherical atoms. Consequently, when these are 
mpressed by the force of the surrounding air, inhalation 
•mes to their assistance. For in the air there is a large 3 
imber of the atoms which he calls mind and soul. In 
e act of inhalation, then, and along with the entrance 
the air, these atoms also enter, and, by counteracting 
le pressure, prevent the expulsion of the soul that 
sides in the animal body. It is for this reason that 4 
*e and death depend upon inspiration and expiration. 

' We are almost entirely dependent on this account of Aristotle for 
eories of respiration amongst the Presocratics. For the theories of 
den and Hippocrates see the article of Steinheim, " An tike Lehre d. 
ihmens " in LUL Ann, d. gtaamm, Heilkunde, vol. x. (1828), p. 257 ff. 
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For when tlie smroanding medium by its pmuem re giins 
eontrol and the oafeer air is no l<Higer able to enter and 
ooantenet this control, respiimtion in tbe animal beoomes 
hnpowaWe and death ensoea. For by death one meuu 
the departure of these psychical atoms &tmi the body doe 

5 to expulsion by the sonoondii^ medinm. The leason, 
however, why death necessarily amies at all to every 
animal, and why it does not come at any chance penod, 
bat in the ooone at nature only in old age, — a vitdent 
death is omtiaiy to nature, — he has not in the least 
explained. And yet, because this phenomenon occon 
evidently at one p»iod and not at another, it behoved 
him to explain whether it is due to an external or to sd 

6 JTitifmal canaeL Farther, he has not a word to sar 
regardii^ the <»igin oi respiration, whether its cause is 
extonal or inteniaL And yet it is evidently not the 
external mind that comes to the rescue here, but the 
principle of respiration and of respiratory movement is 
due to an internal cause, and we are not to suppose tha: 
tbe force of the surrounding medium is any explanation. 
It is also absurd to think that the surrounding median 
has at once tbe effect of extinguishing by compression, 
and on its entrance tbe opposite effect The foregoinir. 
in content and manner of statement, conforms closely :o 

7 tbe theory <rf Democntus. If one is to r^ard as true 
what was said a while ago, viz. that not all animals 
respire, then we must regard the Democritean explanation 
of death as not universally applicable, but only to tbo^e 
cases where animals breathe. But even to these cases it 
does not well apply, as is evident from facts observed bj 

S all of a& For in warm weather, when we are more than 
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heated, we have greater need of respiration and 
breathe more rapidly. When, however, our 
ment is cool and contracts and chills the body, 
I our breath. This is the very moment, however, 9 
e air from without should enter and prevent the 
xpulsion. In point of fact it is the opposite that 472^ 
ilace. For when excessive heat is accumulated, 
tx> its not being exhaled, that is the moment we 
spiration, and inhalation is necessary to this. The 
3, men breathe rapidly when they are hot, because 
ion has a cooling effect, at the very moment 
according to the theory of Democritus]) they would 
se a proverb, ' adding fire to fire.'^ 

86 Democritus regards the soul-atoms as identical with the 

IS. 



CHAPTER V. 

Thb theory of circular posh described in the Timaeus^ 
gives no explanation whatever of the way in whidi heat 
is maintained in animals other than man, whether the 
preservation of heat in the various animals is due to the 
same or different causes. For if the phenomenon of re- 
spiration is found in land animals alone, we must explain 
why they alone breathe. If, however, it occurs in other 
animals also, but by a different process, assuming that 
they can all respire, we must find an explanation for the 
2 difference in process. Furthermore, the whole manuer 
of explaining the phenomenon is fanciful For Phto 
says that by the issuance of hot air from the mouth, 
the surrounding air is pushed forward and is transmitted 
through the pores of the flesh, and rests at the point 
from which the internal hot air issued. These elements 
thus effect a complementary displacement, owing to the 
fact that a vacuum is impossible. In the same way the 

^ Timtuus, 79 A ff. PUto's explanation of the circular moTemait of 
inspiration and expiration ia expressly applied by him to the loweriog 
of animal heat, and not only in man bat in all animala, as he sayt, " ta 
the interior of every animal the hottest psrt is that which it aroood 
the blood and reins " ( Timaeu», loc eit. ). 
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ohaled air in turn, when heated, is discharged and the 
rarm air within, issuing out through the mouth, continues 
his ' circular push.' And so this process, which is inspira- 
ion and expiration, goes constantly on. The logical 3 
consequence of the theory is that expiration precedes 
nspiration, whereas the opposite is the fact, as the 
'oUowing proves. The two things are correlated 
phenomena. Now man's last act is expiration, conse- 
][uently inspiration must form the beginning. Further, 4 
;he end which these processes (I mean inspiration and 
expiration) subserve in the animal body is not taken into 
iccount at all by the philosophers who advocate this 
theory. They treat them merely as unessential phe- 
nomena. We see, however, that they are the master- 
factors in life and deatL For when a breathing animal 
is unable to respire, at that moment death ensues. 
Further, it is absurd to suppose that the issue of hot 5 
lir through the mouth and the entrance of air again 
by the mouth should be observable by us, whereas 
the entrance of the breath into the thorax and its 
discharge should not be observable.^ It is also strange 
that respiration should mean the introduction of 
beat.^ Observation shows the contrary, for expired air is 6 
bot, whereas inspired air is cool. And when the 
Ettmosphere is warm animals pant in respiring and they 
draw their breath frequently, because the entering air 473 a 
does Dot adequately cool them. 

^ Th«t is through the pores into the thorax. 

'Respiration to Plato means the introduction of heat only in so 
far as it means the maintenance of heat and the supply of fuel 
[Timaeua, 79E). 



CHAPTER VI. 

Wb must also reject the theory that the porpoee of 
respiration is nutrition, which presupposes the feeding 
of internal heat by means of the breath. According 
to this view, inspiration is similar to throwing fuel on a 

2 fire, and expiration follows when the fire is fed. We 
again urge the same objections to this theory as we did 
to the theories enumerated above. The same process, 
or something analogous to it, should be found in all 

3 animals, for they all have vital heat In the next place, 
the advocates of this theory should explain how heat is 
generated out of the breath. The whole view is fEmcifoL 
According to our observation generation of heat is due 
much rather to food. A further consequence of their 
theory is that food is received and excrement discharged 
at the same orifice,^ which is not seen in any other 
instance. 

' The reference may be to the Pythagoreans (cf. Dt aenm ^^5a I6)t 
who asserted that certain animals are fed by the inspiration of smelk 
Bat we hare no details abont their doctrine. Inasmnch, howerer, m 
food here appears to be fuel for vital heat, the reference to Plato it 
possible, who in the ' cironlar push ' theory woold seem to admit food 
and discharge waste by the same orifice. 
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Empbdoclss also has a theory of respiration, although 
he does not explain the purpose of respiration, nor does 
he say definitely whether all animals are endowed 
with respiration or not In treating of respiration 
through the nostrils, he fancies he is dealing with 
the main &ctor in this process. He is here mistaken, 2 
for there is respiration through the windpipe, which 
leads from the chest, as well as respiration through 
the nostrils, and without a windpipe the nostrils 
themselves could not respire at alL Animals may even 
he deprived of respiration through the nostrils and suffer 
no harm, but if the use of the windpipe is shut off they 
die. In certain animals, indeed, respiration through the 
nostrils is employed by nature for the secondary function 3 
of smelL Although almost all animals are endowed with 
the sense of smell, they do not all employ the same organ 
for this purpose. On this subject, however, we have 
spoken elsewhere more in detail.^ 4 

Empedocles asserts that inspiration and expiration take 473 ^ 
place through particular veins, in which there is blood, 

1 Cf. De an. 421a 7 ff. ; Z>e mtisu, 4446 16. 
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although they are not entirely filled with blood, and that 
these veins are provided with channels that lead iato die 
outer air, channels which are too minute for the admiBriflP 
of crass matter, but large enou^ for air. Now, the Uood 
is so constituted as to move up and down, and after ils 
downward motion the air streams in and insjMiatifm takes 
place ; on its upward motion expiration into the outer air 
ensues — a process which resembles what we obserre in 
the Clepsydra : ^ 

5 Thus all things breathe and breathe out air again. 

Long bloodlesB tubes the body's surface readi. 
And at their dose^packed vents are nostrils fixed 
Pierced through ; and so a passage waj is cut 
For air, while yet the blood is hidden held. 
When yielding blood along these channels ebbs, 
Then bursts the surging air with tempest's ware 
Within. But when the blood rebounds, the air 
Is then expired again, as one may see 
A child with smooth bronze water-clock at play. 
Upon her comely hand she sets the tube, 
And dips it in the yielding water's sheen. 
Of which no drop slips in the vessel's form. 
Upon the close-packed vents the air doth press 
Within, until the maid her hand removes 
And frees the urgent stream, which entrance makes, 
Whose even flow drives back the yielding air. 
So, too, when e'er the waters full free flow 
Hath filled the deep bronze tube, and maiden hand 
The passage firm hath blocked, then doth the air. 
The eager outer air, the vents make fast 
And hold in its restraint the inner stream 
Whose waters at the narrow gates complain, 
474 a Until the maiden lifts her hand. And now 

Is true the converse of what was before : 
The air flows in — the water's equal stream 

^ Buraet {Early Qrtek PhiloB, p. 230) gives a valuable elncidatioo ol 
this 
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Flows oat. Thus also 'tis with fluent blood 
That ooorsing through our limbs now hurries back 
To inner depths, and straightway air pours in 
With surging swelL Again the blood returns 
From its retreat ; then forthwith yields the air, 
Exhaled once more, in nature's even course.^ 

These are his words on the subject of respiration. As 6 
we have already said, animals that visibly respire do so by 
means of the windpipe as well as by means of the mouth 
and nostrils. Now, if Empedocles is speaking of respira- 
tion in this sense, we must inquire how far his explanation 
harmonizes with the facts. Apparently the facts con- 
tradict his theory. For in inspiration the receptacle is 7 
expanded like a brazier's bellows. Expansion, however, 
is naturally explained by heat and by blood which takes 
the place of heat ([but it is not explained by air in the 
theory of Empedocles]). In expiration, on the other 
hand, contraction and collapse take place, as in the 
bellows, excepting that the cases are not quite parallel in 
this respect, viz. the bellows do not admit and discharge 
air by the same orifice, whereas in inspiration and expira- 
tion the same orifice is used. If, however, he is here s 
referring merely to respiration through the nostrils, he is 
quite wrong. For respiration is not a function which is 
peculiar to the nostrils; on the contrary, along the 
passage near the uvula, at the extreme end of the roof of 
the mouth, part of the air passes here through the 
openings of the nostrils and part of it through the mouth, 
and this applies equally to inspiration and expiration. 

^ Vid. Fragments of Empedocles in Mullach's Fragmenta PhUos. 
Grtue, (Paris, 1883), vol. i, pp. 10, 11. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

It was said above that life and the possession <^ soul are 
accompanied by a certain degree of heat^ For even the 
process of concoction, by which food is prepared for 
animal life, cannot be accomplished without soul and 

2 heat ; all this is effected by fire. Consequently, such i 
fundamental process as this must be situated in the 
primary r^on of the body and in the primary organ of 
this region, and here it is that we must look for this 

474 * elementary nutritive souL This is the middle region 
between the orifice for admitting food and that for 
discharging excrement. In bloodless animals the primarj 
organ has no name, in sanguineous animals it is the heart 

3 The food out of which animal members are generated is the 
blood. The blood and blood-vessels must have the same 
starting-point. For the one, as vessel and receptacle 
exists for the other. The originating point for these 
vessels in sanguineous animals is the heart They do not 

4 traverse the heart ; they all issue from it and are 

^Even pUnts, Aristotle correctly remarlu (although he giTee bo 
reason for the statement), exhibit vital heat {Dt part tm, 650o 6 ; Jk 
viL tt mart, 470a 22). 
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attached to it, as is evident from dissection.! Now, the 
other functions of the soul cannot be performed indepen- 
dently of the nutritive principle (the reason for which 
has been stated in the treatise On the SonJ),^ and the 
nutritive principle in turn cannot subsist without natural 
heat For it is through natural heat that nature has 
endowed the nutritive principle with warmth. Fire may 
be destroyed, as we said before, in two ways : by extinc- 
tion and by exhaustion. Extinction is effected by opposing 5 
forces. Consequently even when the fire is massed it may 
be extinguished by environing cold, and when scattered it 
is more easily quenched. This extinction by external 
force applies to animal heat as well as to inanimate fire. 
For animals die when dismembered by instruments or 
when congealed by excessive cold. Exhaustion, on the 6 
other hand, follows from excessive heat. For if the sur- 
rounding heat is great, and the internal supply of fuel is 
not maintained, the fire ceases to bum, not from extinction 
by cold, but from exhaustion. Consequently there must 
be some cooling process, if survival is to be attained ; for 
this comes to the rescue and prevents extinction. 

^ There u no doubt that Aristotle practised dissection of animals, 
Ahhongh he probably never dissected the human body. His oonolosionB 
in reference to the latter were drawn from the anatomy of other 
animals, whence also the Asclepiads derived their knowledge, and his 
errors are snch as are due to this source of information and to his speon- 
lative views as to anatomical structures {e,g, the bloodlessness of the 
brain, its not extending to the back part of the skull, and its function 
as a cooling apparatus). Further, the feelings of the Greeks regarding 
the sacredneas of the human body were much stronger than ours, and 
neither Hippocrates nor Galen Is supposed to have dissected man. 
Cf. Hist, an, 4946 22, 513a 12 ; Huxley, Nature, vol. xxi. ; Lewes, 
Aristotle, p. 165. 

> De an, 416a 10 ff., 434a 22. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Some animftls are aquatic and others have their existence 
on the dry land. In the case of the very small and 
bloodless specimens of both classes, the cooling produced 
by their surroundings, whether air or water, is adequate 
to protect them against the above-mentioned extinctioD. 
For being endowed with little heat they need little 
protection. Animals of this kind are, consequently, in 

2 the rule short-lived, for a slight change on one side or 
475 A the other destroys the balance. The longer lived insects 

(which, like all insects, are bloodless^) have a fissure jost 
below the middle part in order that cooling may be 
efifected through the membrane, which at this pdnt is 
very thin. For inasmuch as they have more heat ther 
have more need of cooling. Bees, for example, some of 
which live as long as seven years, and the other insects 

3 that hum, such as wasps, cockchafers, and locusts, belong to 
this class. They produce this noise by their breath, as if 



^The Uood of iiiBects ia ordinarily a colonrieM liquid, 
yeUowish or greemsh, and rarely red, and was not regarded by Ariitetk 
as blood. Cf. Owen, Compar. AfuUam, and Ph^faioL qf /nverl An, 
p. 3S3. 
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by panting. As the natural breathing within rises and 
Calls, it produces firiction against the membrane in the 
middle region. For insects keep this region in motion 
just as animals that breathe the outer air^ maintain 
motion by their lungs or fishes by their gills. This 4 
motion is similar to what would take place if one should 
suffocate a respiring animal by holding its mouth; for 
then this swelling movement would be produced by the 
lungs. In the latter case, however, such motion is 
inadequate for cooling, although it is adequate in the 5 
case of insects. By means of friction against a membrane 
they produce a humming noise, as we said, in much the 
same way as children make a noise through a perforated 
reed after stretching a thin membrane in it.' And it is in 
this way, too, that the singing locusts produce their song. 
They possess greater heat than other varieties, and have a 
fissure in the middle region. In the songless locusts this 
fissure is lacking. Sanguineous animals endowed with 6 
longs that contain little blood and are spongy, can live 
a long time without respiration, because the lungs are 
capable of great expansion, containing as they do 
little blood or fluid. Consequently, their own peculiar 

^ All insects breathe air, which enters chiefly through the thoracic 
and first abdominal spiracles. In the case of insects living in the water 
respiration is effected by branchiae or false gilb, which are supposed to 
absorb air from the water. Cf. Packard, The Study of Insects^ p. 40 ; 
Owen, Compar. Anatom, and Physiol, of the Invert. Ati,, p. 368. 

'Insects produce sounds by the vibration of their wings, by the 
▼ibration and friction of the abdominal segments, and by rubbing 
the head against the anterior wall of the thorax. The shrilling of the 
male cricket (a sexual call) is produced by the friction of the fore wings 
against the hind wings (cf. Packard, The Study of Inntcta^ pp. 362, 563). 
Aiistotle further describes the methods by which insects produce 
sounds in the Hist. Anim.i 5356 4 ff. 
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motion is adequate for cooling through a ocmsidenhk 

7 period. Finally, however, it is unable to continue this, 
and without respiration it suffocates, as we said before 
That form of exhaustion which consists in destroctioB 
through lack of cooling is called suffocation, and animals 
that die in this way are said to be suffocated. We haTe 

8 already remarked that insects do not respire. One cu 
observe this plainly in the case of small insects^ sudi as 
flies and bees, for they can swim a long time in a Uqmd, 

475^ provided it is not too hot or too cold. And yet animals 
which have less strength require more frequent respinh 

9 tion. They are destroyed, however, and are suffocated, 
as we say, when the belly is filled with ¥rater and die 
heat of the middle r^on quenched. From this we can 
understand how it is that such insects get up again after 
being covered for some time with warm ashes. We also 

ID observe that bloodless aquatic animals live in the air 
longer than do sanguineous animals that take in aea- 
water, as the fishes. For the former have little heat, and 
consequently the air is adequate to cool them f(x a 
considerable time, as is the case with crustacea and 

II polyps. And yet it is finally inadequate for life, becanae 
they possess little heat; for even fishes are often dug out 
of the earth and found to be living, although motionless. 
Animals that are endowed either with no lungs at all or 
with lungs containing little blood, need the least firequent 
respiration. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ih regard to bloodless animals we have said that some 
of them owe their survival to the surroonding air, 
others to the water. In the case of animals that have 
blood and a heart, all those that are provided with 
lungs take in air and effect cooling by means of inspira- 
tion and expiration. Now, viviparous animals are 2 
provided with lungs, not those, however, that bear their 
living young outside of themselves (for the cartila- 
ginous fishes are viviparous, but not within their own 
bodies^), and amongst oviparous animals those that 
have wings are provided with lungs, as, e.g. birds, and 
further, such animals as have scales, like the tortoises, 
lizards, and snakes. Viviparous animals have a lung well 3 
filled vdth blood, whereas most of the oviparous animals 
have spongy lungs. Therefore, as we said before, the latter 
need less frequent respiration. All of them, however, 4 
do breathe, even those that live and maintain their 
existence in the water, such as hydras, frogs, crocodiles, 

^Mammalia are Ariatotle's "internally viparous." By "extemaUy 
▼iTiparotu*' he means the ovoviparons, which are without placental 
attachment. 
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firesh-water tortoises, tortoises of the sea and land, and 
seals. For all of these animals, and others similar to them, 
bear their young on the land, and sleep either on laad 
or in the water with their mouths above the sur&oe 
476 « for respiration. Animals, on the other hand, that have 

5 gills, are cooled by taking in water. To this diss 
belong the cartilaginous fishes and other apodoos animsln, 
including all fishes. For their organs of locomotion are 
after the analogy of wings ([rather than feet]). Amongst 
animals that have feet, only one, so Ceu* as has been 

6 observed, has gills, viz. the tadpole, as we call it. But 
no case has ever been seen of the possession <^ lungs 
and gills together. The reason is that the lungs are 
designed for cooling by the admission of air (evoi the 
name irveifitn^, 'lungs,' seems to have been derived from 
their reception of xvev/Aa, 'air'), and gills are designed 
for cooling by the admission of water. But only one 
organ is used for one purpose, and one method of 

7 cooling is adequate for each animaL And so, since 
we know that nature makes nothing in vain, and since 
one of these two organs would be useless, some aninuls 
are provided with giUs and others with lungs, but do 
animal with both.^ 

'Ogle {op. cit. p. 125) points oat that Aristotle cmnot haT* htm 
aoqaainted with the Dipnoi or Amphipnentta, in both of which groapt 
giUs and langi co-exiat. 



CHAPTER XL 

iiNCS every animal needs food for its subsistence and 
ooling for its persistence, nature employs for these 
wo purposes one organ.^ And as in some animals 
he tongue is employed for the double purpose of tasting 
nd communicating thought, so in those which are 
provided with lungs, the mouth serves for the masti- 
ation of food as well as for inspiration and expiration 
f air. In those, on the other hand, that have no 2 
angB and do not respire, the mouth serves for the 
lastication of food, but gills are provided for cooling 
rhere cooling is needed. In what way the functioning 
f the aforesaid organs effects cooling, we shall explain 3 
Iter. In order not to hinder the admission of food, 
, similar method is employed by respiring animals and 
y those that take in water. For in the former case 
hey avoid respiring and swallowing their food at the 
ame instant, otherwise they would choke by admitting 
[quid or solid food into the lungs through the windpipe. 

^Cf. De part. an. 659a 22, S83a 19 fif. Elsewhere Aristotle refers 
iso to the nostrilfl as organs subserviDg respiration. De part, an, 
406 16, eB9a da Ci also above 473a 17 fif. 
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For the windpipe lies in front of the oesophagos, through 
which food finds its way into the stomach. In tke 

4 sanguineous quadrupeds the windpipe is provided witk 
a sort of lid called the epiglottis. In birds and ovi- 

476^ parous quadrupeds, on the contrary, there is no sod 
lid, but they attain the same end by contracting tke 
windpipe.^ When food is being swallowed, the oiipua 
contract the windpipe, whereas the vivipara dose tte 

5 epiglottis. And after the food has passed, in the obi 
case the windpipe is expanded, and in the other the 
epiglottis is opened, and air is admitted for the purpose 
of cooling. In r^ard to those animals that are pro- 
vided with gills, they discharge the water Uirooglk 
these and then admit food through the mouth. Thej 
have no windpipe, so that they can suffer no harm 
by the wrong discharge of water into it, but only bj 

6 the entrance of water into the stomach. For this 
reason, the discharge of water Bud the swallowing of 
food is done rapidly, and their teeth are sharp, and 
in almost all instances are serrated, for they cannot 
chew their food. 

^ In the mammdia food is preTented from fwasing into tiie windpipt 
daring deglutition by the epiglottis, which is posMSMd by no oChcr 
snimals, while in other vertebrates this function is performed hj thi 
closing of the larynx through muscular constriction {De part «■• 
6646 22). Cf . also BiH. an, 535a 29 £ and I>e om. 4206 29. where tbt 
functions of these organs in speech are treated. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BiGABDiNa the cetaceous aquatic animals, such as dolphins, 
whales, and such others as have what is known as a spout- 
organ, one might feel some doubt, jet even these conform 
to our theory. For they are apodous, and although they 
have lungs they take in sea-water. The ground for this 
apparent exception is given in the foregoing explanation ; 
for the end to which they take in water is not cooling. 2 
This is produced in their case by means of respiration, for 
they have lungs. Consequently, they sleep with their 
mouths above the water's surface, and dolphins, it is 
certain, snore. Again, when they are caught in nets, they 
soon suffocate from lack of respiration. It is in order to 
breathe, then, that we observe them lying on the sea's sur- 
face. Since, however, they are forced to take their food in 3 
the water, they must on swallowing discharge the water, 
and for this reason they are all provided with a spout-organ. 
When they have taken in water they discharge it through 
this spout-organ, just as fishes do through their gills. A 
proof of this fact is the position of the spout-organ. It 4 
does not lead to any of the blood-filled organs, but is 

situated in front of the brain and discharges the 
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water ^ here. For the same reason the molluscs and 
crustaceans admit and discharge water. I mean the sea- 
crayfish and crabs, as we call thenL They make no use of it 

5 for cooling, for they are endowed with only a small amoant 
of heat and are in every case bloodless, so that they are 

477 « kept cool enough by the surrounding water. But it is 
discharged on account of their food, viz. in order that the 
water may not enter at the moment of swallowing. Hie 

6 crustaceans, such as the sea-crayfish and crabs, discharge 
the water through the plaited folds along their shaggy 
covering; the purple fish and polyps discharge it 
through the hollow passage above the head. These 

7 questions have been treated with greater detail in the 
History of Animak} Concerning the phenomenon of the 
admission and discharge of water, we have said that it is 
due, in certain cases, to the need of cooling, and in othen 
to the fact that aquatic animals are obliged to swaUow 
their food in the water. 

>Ogle {op. cii. p. 127) citee Cavier {Rigne animal, L 285) as giving 
the same explanation of the purpose of the blowhole, and says it is sdQ 
the popularly received, although erroneous, view. Its actual use is to 
provide an additional safeguard (besides the epiglottis) against the 
entrance of water into the air 

*Hiit. an. 525a 90 ff. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Ws must next describe the method by which cooling is 
effected in respiring animals and in those provided with 
gills. We have already said that animals which have 
lungs respire. As to the reason why some animals have a 
this organ and why those that have it need respiration, it 
is because the higher order of animals are endowed with 
greater heat. At the same time it must be that they are 
endowed with a higher order of soul. For such beings 
are of a higher order than plants. Consequently, animals 3 
whose lungs are more abundantly supplied with blood and 
heat are of greater bodily dimensions than others ; and 
the animal that is supplied with the purest and most 
abundant blood, ie. man, is the most erect of all animals, 
and his upper structure points to the upper region of the 
universe — true of him alone — because he has lungs 
constituted as we have described. The essential character 
both of man and of other animals must, therefore, be 
ascribed as much to this as to any other organ. This, 4 
then, is the purpose of the lungs. One must suppose that 
the material conditions and moving cause have constructed 
these animals in this way, as they have also operated to 
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produce other animala with a different ccmstitutioii. For 
some are composed chiefly of earth, like plants, othos 
chiefly of water, like aquatic animals. And amongst the 
winged and terrestrial animals, the one class is o(»nposed 
chiefly of air and the other of fire. And they severely 
have their place in regions akin to their own naturea 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Smpedoclbs^ was wrong in saying that the aquatic 
nimals are warmest and contain most fire, and, being 477^ 
lefective in cold and fluid, thej seek refuge from 
onstitutional excess of heat in a medium to which 
heir nature is opposed. For water is cooler than air. 
t is, however, altogether unintelligible how animals bom 2 
n dry land can change their place of abode to water, 
•"or they are, in almost all cases, apodous. And yet, 
^hen speaking of their primary constitution, he asserts 
hey are bom on the dry land and later leave this and 
aigrate to the water. Again, our observation shows 3 
hat they are not warmer than land animals; for some 
f them are absolutely bloodless, while others are almost 

>The wriiiDgs are no longer extant from which Aristotle derived 
leae views of Empedocles. Lncretius, who was a follower of 
ipicnms, and an admirer of Empedocles (cf. Dt rer. not. i. 66, 716 ff.), 
ives expression to the same view (Dt rtr, not, v. 793), that land 
oimals cannot have migrated from water (salsis lacwuia) to the land ; 
a the contrary, aU animals are land-born (a terra quoniam tutU cuneta 
tola). The theory of Empedocles was allied to the ancient myth of 
le Autochthons. Anaximander, on the contrary, taught the evolution 
f ^^nimaU from the moist element under the influence of the sun's 
eat (Ritter and Preller, PhUoB, graec, p. 19a). 
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80. Bat what kind of animals we shonld call wann ind 
what kind cold, is a subject itself that requires investigt- 
tion. Regarding the explanation given by Empedocks, 
his contention is, in a certain sense, correct, althou^ 

4 what he says is not entirely true. For it is tme thit 
r^ons and seasons which exhibit characteristics oj^Kned 
to abnormal conditions in animals tend to pr ooer v e them, 
and yet their normal nature is best preserved in a jdace of 
abode similar to their own constitution. For the matter 
out of which animals are severally constituted must not 

' be confounded with the varying states and ocmditicAS of 

5 this matter. I mean, e^. if a thing were formed of 
wax or ice, its preservation would not be secured by 
placing it in a hot environment. For, owing to the 
opposed nature of its surroundings, it would be quickly 
destroyed, for heat melts that which consists of the 
contrary nature. Again, if a thing were composed of 
salt or nitre, nature would not carry it and set it down 
in a wet environment, for water dissolves substances of a 

6 warm, dry constitution. If, therefore, the fluid and solid 
constitute the matter out of which all bodies are formed, 
it is reasonable to suppose that fluid and cold structuree 
will be found in a moist environment; solid structares, 
on the other hand, in a solid environment Consequently, 
trees do not grow in water, but in the earth; althoogh, 

7 according to this same theory of Empedocles, they should 
migrate to the water, because of their being predominantly 
dry, or, to use his expression, "predominantly fiery.* 
This migration would be to water not because it is cold, 
but because it is fluid. The natural constitution of 
matter, therefore, conforms to the environment in which 
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it is found — the moist, eg, is found in water, the warm 8 
in the air. Acquired conditions, however, are better 47Sa 
regulated through an opposite environment, excessive 
heat through cold surroundings, and excessive cold 
through warm surroundings. For the environment 
reduces the excess in these conditions and brings them 
to an equable mean. This reduction is to be sought in 
an environment adapted to the particular constitution 
of the thing and in the variations of ordinary climate. 
For acquired conditions may be opposed to the place 
of abode, but this is impossible in the case of the original 
constitution. 

Touching the theory of Empedocles that animals are 9 
divided into aquatic and land animals on the basis of 
differences in natural heat, and touching the explanation 
of the phenomenon that the one class has lungs and the 
other not, let the forgoing discussion suffic!^. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Thk reason why animala with longs can take in air 
and respire, especially such as have longs well fiDed 
with blood, is to be found in the fact that the longs are 
porous and filled with tubes. The longs contain mm 
blood than any other organ in what we call the yiaoeia. 

2 Animals whose lungs are abundantly supplied with blood 
need rapid refrigeration, because of the delicate balanc- 
ing of the natural heat, and because the cooling process 
must penetrate through the entire interior, owing to the 
great supply of blood and heat Air can easily meet 
both these demands. For owing to its rarity, it ra{Hdly 
penetrates everywhere, and effects cooling.^ This is not 

3 true of water. It is also plain from this why it is that 
animftla which have lungs well filled with blood breathe 
best It is due to the fact that the warmer the nature 
the greater is the need of cooling, and at the same 
time that the air fills the lungs, it passes readily to the 
original source of animal heat in the heart 

^ Empedoclee and Plato supposed that the air penetrated through tht 
pores of the skin, which in their theories beoame rfianiwls of Tenti- 
UtioB. 
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Thi way in which a passage is made between heart 
and lungs must be studied through dissection, and in the 
History of Animals} Animal nature, in general, needs 
cooling, because of the vital fire in the heart. This is 
accomplished by means of respiration, excepting in those 
cases where animals are provided with a heart only but 
no lungs. When they have a heart but no lungs, as is 2 
the case in fishes, whose natural abode is water, cooling is 
attained by water through the use of the gills. In regard 
to the relative positions of heart and gills, one must study 
them ocularly in dissection and their nicer philosophy in 47^^ 
the HisUyry of AnimaU To give a summary descrip- 
tion, however, the case is as follows : One might suppose 3 
that the position of the heart in land and aquatic 
animals was different; as a matter of fact, it is the 
same in both. For the direction in which the animal's 
head naturaUy inclines is the direction in which the 
heart's apex is turned. But inasmuch as the heads of 
land animals do not incline in the same direction as 

'Cf. Hisi. cm. 496a 5 ff., 5116 24, where an hiBtorioal aoooont of 
tbeories regarding the anatomy of the blood-ducta is given. 
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thoae of aquatic animalB, the heart's apex in the latter 

4 case is tamed towards the mouth. A sinewy vein-liks 
tube extends from the extremity of the heart^ to a 
central point, where all the gills are united. This is the 
largest of all the tubes, but there are others on each side 
of the heart which extend to the several extremities of 
the gills, whereby cooling is produced and transmitted 
to the heart, the vrater being constantly piped thioogh 

5 the gills. The rapid swelling and Mling motion of 
the thorax in inhaling and exhaling air serves the suns 
purpose in respiring animals that the movement of gflb 
does in fishes. Bespiring animals suffocate in a small 
quantity of air that remains unchanged ^ for each mediini 
([water as well as air]) soon becomes hot, and contact 

6 with the blood heats them. When, however, the Uood 
becomes hot, the process of cooling is impeded. Ako 
when respiring animals become unable to inflate their 
lungs, or aquatic animals to move their gills, whether 
owing to disease or to the weakness of old age, thdr 
end must be at hand. 

^ The aortic bulb, which Aristotle took to be the heart's apex. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IBTH and death are phenomena common to all animals, 
though there are specific differences in their modes of 
x^nrrence. Death is not everywhere the same, although 
L its varied forms there is a common element. Death 
wraes from violence or from the ordinary course of nature. 
^th is violent when due to, an external cause, natural 
rhen due to internal processes. The latter conforms to 
16 original organic structure, and is not an adventitious 
Dndition. In plants this process is called decay ; in 2 
nimals, senility. Death and decay attach to all organ- 
mis alike that are complete, and to the incomplete also, 
ut in a different way. Under incomplete, I understand 
a^ things as eggs, and seeds of plants which as yet 
lave not taken root. Death is caused in all things by 
ick of heat ; in complete organisms by its failure in that 
►art where the vital principle is lodged. This principle 3 
} lodged, as we said above, in the middle region, where 
be upper and lower parts are conjoined. In plants it is 
he point at which stem and root unite ; in sanguineous 
nimals, it is the heart ; in bloodless animals, in an organ 479 a 
nalogous to the heart. In some of the bloodless animals 
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we find mcuiy vital centres potentially, though nol 

4 actually. For this reason certain insects, when divided, 
continue to live, and such sanguineous animals as are nol 
highly organized live a considerable time after the renKml 
of the heart, as is true of tortoises. Tortoises contLaae to 
move their feet^ so long as their shell is not removed, 
because their organization is of a lower order, resembliog 

5 in this respect the insects. The vital principle succmnte 
in its possessor when the heat which is its accompaniment 
is not reduced by cooling. For otherwise, as we ha^e 

6 often remarked, it is consumed by its own agency. Wbai, 
therefore, the lungs or gills respectively become hardened 
or dried up and earthy through lapse of time,' it is 
impossible for these organs to function, to dilate and 
contract And finally, when a further demand is made 

7 upon them, the fire of life is extinguished. Consequently, 
death quickly ensues in old age, even on the appearance 
of trivial ailments. This is due to the fact that 
there is little heat left in old age, most of it having 
been exhaled in a long life, and if any extra strain 
is put upon the lungs, life is speedily quenched 
For the fire within, being now but a tiny feeble 

8 flame, is extinguished by a slight movement. That is 
also the reason why death in old age is painless, (or 
death comes to the aged with no element of violence 
in it, rather the dissolution of the soul occurs quite 

9 without their feeling it Diseases which make the lungs 

^Ogle (op, cU, p. 1S2) points out that this passage sliows this 
Aristotle occasionaUy vivisected animals, and cites the foUovii^ 
passages : Hist, an, 5036 23; Dt gen, an, 765a 28, 7746 31. 

* Or through the hardening (by drying) effects of fever or 
of matter on the lungs* surface. 
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I, whether by tubercles or deposits or by excessive 
bid heat^ as in fevers, produce an acceleration of the 
thing, because the lungs are incapable of full expansion 
contraction. And finally, when motion is no longer 
Lble, men exhale their breath and dia 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

BntTH, then, is the original safiu;si6n of the nntritive scml 
with heat, and life is the maintenance of this heat 
Touth is oommensorate with the growth of the primair 
organ of cooling, old age with the wasting of the oigaii, 
and the prime of life with the middle period between the 

2 two. Death and violent destruction mean respectiTelT 
the exhaustion ^ and extinction of the vital heat (for it is 

479^ destroyed from both causes); exhaustion is given in the 
nature of the thing itself, and is caused by lapse of time 

3 and by the completion of a normal term of life. In 
plants this is called decay ; in animals, death. Death in 
old age is due to the exhaustion of the oiganism that 
comes from senile inability to effect cooling. We have 
now explained the meaning of birth, life, and death, and 
have treated the causes of these phenomena in animals. 

^Extinction ((r^^cs) is violent or artificial; exhaastioD {udforffit) i« 
natural or doe to the inherent nature of the thing itselC. Cf. De tit. *i 
mort, 4696 23 ; De resp. 4746 14. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Fbom these considerations one may clearly see why it is 
that respiring animals are su£focated in water, while 
fishes are sufiTocated in the air.^ For in one case cooling 
is effected hj the medium of water ; in the other hj that 
of air» and both of them are deprived of this hj the 
change in their place of abode. We have further to 2 
explain the movement ' in gills and lungs respectively, — 
exhalation and inhalation in the one case, and the 
admission and discharge of water in the other. We 
have also to explain the structure of the organ of 
respiration in what followa* 

1 Vid, note 1, p. 291. 

*i.e. by the morementi of these organs the cooling medium (air or 
water) is admitted to the organism and the temperature r^^lated. 

'The explanation follows in Chapter xzi. Ogle (p. 132) considers 
Chi^ter xz. an interpolation. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

There are three phenomena r^arding the heart, wbidi 
might he supposed to have the same nature, bat ait 
different, viz. palpitation, pulsation, and respiratioiL 

2 Now, palpitation is a compression of heat in the hetzt, 
owing to cooling in other parts of the bodj produoai 
by excretion or waste, such as we see in the diseise 
called palpitation of the heart, as well as in otiier 
diseases, and in fear also. In fear the upper regions 
of the body are cold, and their heat is discharged 
and collected in the heart, where palpitation is caused, 
and the heat being thus compressed into a small space, 
it sometimes happens that animals are suffocated and 

3 die from fear and its morbid conditions. The pheno- 
menon of pulsation, however, that occurs in the heart, 
and which, as we see, is a constant process, is similar 
to the throbbing in an abscess. In the latter the move- 
ment is painful owing to abnormal change in the blood 
This process continues to a point where the blood is 

4 concocted and converted into pus. The condition is 
analogous to boiling. For boiling takes place when 
water is evaporated bj heat, and it bubbles up owing to 
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its increase in volume. The development of abscesses 
18 arrested when the pus is not evaporated and the liquid 
becomes very thick; the process in boiling is arrested 4Soa 
when the confining vessel is overflowed. The supply of s 
moisture derived from food and its expansion through 
heat produces pulsation in the heart, — the expansion 
extending to the heart's outer covering. And this is a 
constant process, for the flow of fluid to the heart, out of 
which the blood is generated, is constant. It is in the 
heart that blood is first formed. One can observe this 6 
plainly in the growth of an embryo.^ For before the 
veins are distinguishable the heart is seen to contcdn 
blood. Pulsation, for this reason, is more marked in 
youth than in old age. For the process of evaporation 
is stronger in youth. The blood vessels all pulsate, and 7 
they do so simultaneously, for they are all connected 
with the heart and originate in it. The heart, however, 
is in constant motion. So, too, the blood vessels are in 
constant motion^ and simultaneously with each other, as 
long as the heart moves. Palpitation, then, is a re- 
action in the heart due to the compression of heat by 
the cooling of other parts of the body ; pulsation is the 
evaporation of the moist element as it becomes heated. 

* Cf. note 1, p. 276. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Bespiration is due to the increase of the heated element, in 
which the nutritive principle is lodged. As all other bodily 
elements need maintenance, so does this element of vital 
heat, and even in a greater d^ree than the others, for it is 
the source of maintenance for the other elements. When 
it is increased, it necessarily expands the organ in which it 

2 is found. One must conceive the structure of this organ to 
resemble a brazier's bellows. For neither lui^ nor heart 
differ very much from a form such as is illustrated by a 
bellows. Both are double.^ The nutritive principle must 
be situated in the centre of the vital power.^ The lungs 
then increase and expand, and, by expanding, the part 
in which they are lodged must also expand. We see this 

3 when we respire. For the thorax is then expanded, 
because the inherent principle in this part is expanded. 
Owing to this expansion, as one sees in the bellows, 
cold air must be introduced from without and, by 

4803 its cooling effect, the excess of internal heat is lowered. 

' There was a dooble as well as nngle form of beUowa in ate in ancieot 
Greece. 

' Ogle adopts a oonjectnre of Mr. Poete — ^rrur^ for ^vcucifs, 
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Bat just as the oigan was expanded owing to the increase 4 
of heat, so now it necessarily contracts when the heat is 
diminished, and bj contracting, the air which was inhaled 
is again discharged — air that was cold when admitted, but 
warm when discharged owing to contact with the heat 
inherent in the organ, especially in the case of animals 
whose lungs are well-filled with blood. The air enters 
through a mass of pipes, canals as it were, with which the 
lungs are provided, and blood vessels extend alongside each 
of these pipes, so that the entire lung appears to be filled 
with blood. The admission of air is termed inspiration, 5 
and its discharge, expiration. The process of respiration 
is continuous, so long as life and this organic motion 
continue. Life, therefore, is given in the processes of 
inspiration and expiration. The movement of the gills 
in fishes is produced in the same way. For by the 6 
expansion of the blood's heat in its course through the 
members, the gills are lifted and water passes through. 
When, on the other hand, the heat retreats to the heart 
through the channels and cooling is effected, the gills are 
lowered and the water passes out The expansion of the 
heart's heat is constant and its re-admission when cooled 
is constant. And so in animals provided with lungs, life 
and death are ultimately conditioned by respiration, and 
in fishes by the admission of water. 

This, then, is a statement of our views of life and death 7 
and of almost all the questions germane to them. It is 
the province not only of the physician, but also of the 
natural philosopher, up to a certain point,^ to discuss 
questions of health and disease. We must not, however, 

^ ReftdiDg fi4xpi rov for /u^x/>t roO. 
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forget how these two classes of men differ and how the? 
r^ard a subject from different points of view, although 
experience shows that both professions are, to a certain 
extent at least, conterminous. For the better educated 
and more painstaking physicians are oonyersant with the 
laws of nature and deem it correct to derive their principles 
of practice from this source, while the best trained 
philosophers^ of nature almost always conclude with i 
discussion of the principles of medicine. 

^Cf. De 9auu, 436a 19 ff. 
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After-image^ 236. 
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Anger, definition of, 8. 

Animals, classification of, 171 
distinguished from plants, 272 
longevity of, 263, 266, 304 
ovoviviparous, 307. 

Animate, 10. 

Animism, 49. 

Appetite, 133. 

Association of ideas, 205. 

Atomic theory, vid, under Demo 
critns. 



Birth, 324. 

Blood, circulation, 227 ; effect on 
dreams, 242; movements in, 
243. 

Body, dissection of, 303 ; divisions 
of, 27Z ; elements in, 60 ; poten- 
tiality, 46 ; relation to soul, 40- 
53. 

Brain, organ of cooling, 80, 228 ; 
size in man, 176. 

Categories, 4. 

Cause, meanings of, 58, 220, 248. 



Chance, 250. 

Cognition, 35. 

Colour, explanation of, 71, 158, 
160; number of, 168; primary 
colours, 87. 

Common sense, in consciousness, 
99 ; in judgment, 103 ; in sense- 
perception, 97; in unification, 
192. 

Common sensibles, 97 ff., 232. 
Conception, 106. 

Conduct, reason and desire in. 
131. 

Consciousness, in sleep, 245-253. 
Continuity, 120, 181. 
Critias, 16. 

Death, 261. 

Deduction, 6. 

Definition, 6, 8, 23, 48. 

Deliberation, 136. 

Democritus, atomic theory, 32; 
dreams, 252 ; theory of soul, 11, 
15, 21, 30, 32, 37 ; primary and 
secondanr qualities, 101 ; respira- 
tion, 288-294; touch, 169; 
vision, 153. 
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DivisibiUty, 39 ff., 120. 
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Dreftmt, atribilions, 254 ; memory 
oE, 246; observatioii of, 245; 
origin of, 231, 251 ; prophetic, 
248,250. 

Echo, 76. 
Emotioiis, 8. 

Empedocles, on OYolation, 315 

E>wth, 59; hftrmony, 27 
owledge, 35; Ughi, 72 
movement of blood, 300 ; res^ra 
tion, 299 t ; aoul, 13, 27, 34 
teste, 164 ; ridon, 151 f. 

Enteleehy, 42, 44. 

Environment, 317. 

Epiglottis, 310. 

Error, 119. 

Eye, 153-155. 



Fecnlties, tfid. under Soul ; classi- 
fication of, 54, 57, 58. 

Feelings, physically expressed 
ideas, 6^ 

Flavour, vid. under Taste. 
Democritus on, 170; haptac 
quality, 55 ; primary flavours, 
87 ; theories of, 164-167, 

Form, 42, 53, 220. 

Frogs, artificial, 244. 

Good and bad, 124. 

Hard flesh, 41. 

Harmony, relation to soul, 28 ff., 
102 ; Xenocrates on, 30. 

Hearing, importance of, 144, 143, 
149 ; nature of, 76 ff. ; organ of, 

78. 

Heart, centre of life, 275 ; connec- 
tion with lungs, 318 ; first organ 
to develop, 277 ; organ of 
nutrition, 302 ; organ of sensa- 
tion, 279 ; palpitation, 326 ; 
structure of, 229. 

Heat, animal, 280, 303, 322 ; con- 
trolled by respiration, 295. 

Heraclitus, 15. 

Hippo, 15. 

Ideas, association of, 205. 



ninaloo, example of* 219; is 
dreams, 239. 

Tmagination, coiitit>l of, lOS ; 4s- 
finition off, 107, 110; dklis- 
guished from memory, 201 ; is 
dreams, 234, 242, 245 ; ofgsasf 
240; productive and rcnrane- 
tive, 56; reUtioa to thought, 
109, 123, 127, 198 ; rebtin to 
desire, 135 ; msidual stsisitiBB, 
244. 

Immortality, 51, 58. 

Lisects, live after divisioii, 274; 
respiratioii of, 305. 

Ionian physiologera, 17. 

Judgment, function oi oommos 
sense, 103 ; function of thou^t ; 
128 ; inhibition of in sleep, 243. 

Knowledge, actual and potentiaL 
122 ; kinds of, 1, 48 ; two 
powers of knowing, 231. 

Leudppus, 11. 

Life, centraliBation of, 276 ; otm- 
nection with vital heat, 280, 
322 ; destruction of, 258, 281. 
324 ; duration of, 256, 262, 267, 
304 ; in insects, 268 ; meanings 
of, 49 ; relation to respiratioo, 
293, 329 ; seat of, 271 ; unity 
of, 275. 

Lieht, cause of vision, 152, 1S5 : 
diaphanous, 71 ; motion, 184 ; 
nature of, 157. 

Locomotion, 129. 

Longevity, 256, 265. 

Lungs, coexist with gills, 30S ; 
function of, 80, 308 ; organ of 
refrigeration, 318 ; organ of 
respiration, 306 ; spongy, 307 : 
structure of, 328. 

Magnitude, relation to sensation, 
162, 181. 

Man, most intelligent iiniTu*.!^ S2. 

Matter, 42. 

Medicine, connection with philo- 
sophy of nature, 147, 330. 
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im of, 85, 89-91; nature 
ff., 169; organ of, 89; 
emd, 55. 



&i8, nature of , 4 ; in the 
67. 



tnd. under Sight ; con- 
l with fire, 150; Demo- 
on, 153 ; effect on object, 
Empedocles on, 152 ; eye 
;an of, 155 ; medium of, 
nature of, 71 ; Plato on, 
heories of, 150ff. 



Voice, Bignificant Bound, 79-81. 

Waking, definition of, 214. 

Whales, spout-organ in, 312. 

Will, kinetic aspect of 'reason, 
129131. 

Windpipe, 309. 

Words, symbols, 149. 

Xenocrates, 30*33. 

Youth, and old age, 270. 
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